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R A JASEKHAR A 
By S. K. De 

RSjaSekhara, son of Darduka (or Duhika) and 6llavatl, 
is never too modest to speak of himself; and from his 
works we know a great deal about him, his family, his pat- 
rons a id his career as a poet and dramatist. 1 He belonged 
to the Yayavara family, in which were born poets and 
scholars like Surananda, Tarala, Kaviraja and Akala Ja’ada, 
the last named person, famed in Anthologies, being his 
great-grandfather. His ancestors lived in Maharastra 2 , 
but he himself must have spent much of his life in the 
midland as the preceptor (Upadhyaya) of the pratihara king 
Mahendrapala and his son Mahlpala of Mahodaya (Kanauj) 


l For a detailed account of Rajasekhara s life and times, see 
V.S. Apte, Raja/ekhara : his Life and Writings, Poona 1886; F. Kielhorn 
in EL i.162-79 and J.F. Fleet in LA, xvuiyyS; Sten Konow s e 
of Karp tiramattjari, pp. 177-86 and Manomohm Ghosh’s ed of t c 
same play, pp.lxv-lxii; S.K.De, Sanskrit Poetics, 1. 122-8. Also Hu^ 
tzsch in I. A, xxxiv. 177 f- 

* Manomokan Ghosh, chiefly on linguistic grounds doubts 
whether Maharastra was Raja^ekhara’s place of origin, but he allows 
that the poet’s ancestors might have come to Madhyadesa from some 
place in Mahara?tra. Sten Konow’s presumption of his connexion 
with the Cedi court is also doubted, because the name of the Cedi 
country does^not occur in the geography of India given in Raja- 
iekhara’s Kavjamimdmd . 
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and later on as a protege of Yuvaraja, who has been identified 
with Yuvaraja I Keyuravarsa, the Kalacuri, ruler of Tri- 
purl. The poet’s wife, Avantisundari, was an accomplished 
Ks: triya lady of Cahuan family, whom he quotes with respect 
in his Kdvya-tmmdmsd and for whose pleasure his Karpuraman- 
jar'i was composed. But since marriage beneath one’s own 
caste is not forbidden for a Brahmana, the fact need not imply 
that Raja$ekhara himself was a Ksatriya; on the other hand, 
his Ksatriya descent is not negatived by his quite compati- 
ble position as an Upadhyaya, or by that of his father as the 
Mahamantrin of some unnamed king. That RajaSekhara 
was a man of wide learning admits of little doubt; and he 
appears to have composed a large number of works. In 
his Bdla-rdmdyd nti ( 1 . 2 ) he describes , himself as Blla-kavi 
and author already of six works, while in his Karpftrar/tan- 
jarl the style of Bala-kavi is repeated with the addition of the 
proud title Kaviraja, which he himself considers to be higher 
rhan that of a Mahakavi. If he began his career as a Bala- 
kavi, apparently given to him from the word Bala occurring 
in the names of his two epic plays, then these were presum- 
ably his early productions; but the question whether his Kar- 
p drama 7 > jar 1 or his Viddha-idlabharjikd was the last is difficult 
to determine. Of his six earlier works mentioned in the 
Bdla-rdmdyana , the lost Hara-vildsa , a Kavya, mentioned 
and quoted by Hemacandra 3 4 and Ujjvaladatta 5 , may have 
been one. Besides his four plays, he also wrote a general 
work on poets and poetry, named Kdvya-mimd msd® , in which 
there is a reference to another work of his, called Bhuvana- 

3 The chronological order of Raja^ekhara’s work is uncertain. 
See besides Sten Konow and Ghosh cited above, ^.V.Mirashi in 
P at bilk. Commemoration Volume , Poona 1934, p. 359 f. 

4 Kavydnuiatana, cd. NSP 1901, Commentary p.335. 

* Unddi-vrtti, ed. Th. Aufrecht, Bonn 1 859, on ii.28. 

• Ed.C.D. Dalai, GOS, Baroda 1916. On this work see S.K. 
De, Sanskrit Poe/its, i.125 f; ii. 366 f; French Trs. whh notes etc, 
by Naffine Stchoupak and Louis Renou, Paris 1946. 
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kofa, for information on general geography. From his ex- 
plicit references to Mahendrapala, Mahipala and Yuvaraja, 
his date has been fixed with some certainty at the last quar- 
ter of the 9th and the 1st quarter of the 10th century. 
This date is supported by the fact that the latest writers 
quoted by RajaSekhara are the Kashmirian Ratnakara and 
Anandavardhana, both of whom belong to the middle of the 
9th century, while the earliest writer to mention RajaSekhara 
appears to be the Jaina Somadeva, whose Yasaatik tka is 
dated in 960 a.d. 7 8 

In his Ba la-ram Jya na* which loosely dramatises in 
ten Acts the entire story of the Kd may ana up to Rama’s 
coronation, RajaSekhara perpetrates, both by its bulk and 
execution, and appalling monstrosity of a so-called drama. 
Like xMurari, who was probably one of his predecessors, 
he makes the mistake not only of choosing, with little 
dramatic adaptation and less poetic power, a bannal epic 
theme, but also of attempting to outdo his predecessors 9 
in scattering, through its entire length, the debris of a too 
fertile talent, which, in the shape of unending quantities of 
descriptive and sentimental verses, come up to a total of 
more than seven hundred and forty ! Even the Prologue 


7 Raja^ekhara’s plays are also cited anonymously in the Dab- 
rupaka, and Rajasekhara is mentioned in the Udayasundari-katha of 
Soddhala composed about the same time (990 A.D.), Some of the 
Anthology verses (Thomas, Kavlndra-vacana-saniuccaya , pp. 81-92) are 
traceable in his four plays, but a large number remains untraced. The 
untraced memorial verses on Sanskrit poets in Jahlana’s Sukti-muktd- 
valt may or may not belong to him. 

8 Ed. Govindadev Sastri, Benares 18(^9 (reprinted from the 
Pandit, Old Series, iii, 1868-9); ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 
1884; ed. with comm, of Laksmana suri, Tanjore 1899. But a good 
critical edition is still desirable. 

9 Indebtedness to Bhavabhuti is expressly acknowledged, and 
unmistakable evidence of imitation has been shown by Apte, op. cit . 
p. 37 f.; but there can be little doubt that MurarPs poetically 
extravagant and prolix play, the Anargha-rdghava , also served as 
Rajagekhara*s model. 
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itself, which contains, with its twenty stanzas , 10 a voluble 
account of himself and his indiscernible merits, reaches 
almost to the dimension of an Act, while each of the 
ten Acts, averaging more than seventy verses and once 
running up to one hundred, has almost the bulk of a 
small drama in itself. It has been calculated that more 
than two hundred stanzas are in the long Sardulavikridita 
metre and about ninety in the still longer Sragdhara. It 
is a wonder how such a huge play could have been 
brought on the stage; but the author takes an evident 
pride in its bulk ( 1 . 12), and recommends it for reading 
for whatever -merit may be found in its diction. In the 
construction of plot, some variation is shown by making 
Ravana’s misdirected passion for Sita the prime cause ot Lis 
feud, the feud itself being conceived, not originally but 
after Bhavabhuti, as the central motif. This substitution, 
however, of love and longing for^mock-heroic ferocity is 
hardly an improvement. Ravana, with his amorousness 
and his disappointed hope, becomes more ludicrous than 
impressive, and it is not surprising tha" ParaSurama, 
instead of lending him ass : stance, insults him openly. 
The dipl< macy of Malyavat is also repeated from Bhava- 
bhuti’s Mahavira-carita with some slight variation, such 
as the device of bringing about the banishment of Rama 
by Manthara and a demon in the disguise of Kaik.yi 
and DaSaratha 11 . The contrivance of a play within a 
play is also borrowed in Act iii from Harsa and Bhava- 


10 The prolixity of some of the later decadent dramatists is seen 
in the length of their boastful Prologues, in which they appear to vie 
with one another. Murari is moderate in having only 13 stanzas, 
but Raja£ckhara has (in his Bala-ramiiyana) 20, and Jayadeva 
23. The total number of verses in the Uttara-rama-carita is 
reckoned to be two hundred and'fiftyfive and that of Anargha-raghava 
to be nearly five hundred and forty. 

11 The device of tricking by disguise is found also in Bhava- 
bhuti; but the ludicrous extreme to which it can be carried is seen in 
the Jdnaki-parinaja of Ramabhadra Dikgita (17th century), where 
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bhuti. Ravana pines away with hopeless crcve-co(ur\ and 
for his amusement a troupe of actors which visits his 
palace enacts, by happy or unhappy chance, a miniature 
play on the betrothal of Sita to Rama; the realism of 
the scene infuriates Ravana, and the play is interrupted. 
The scene is not ineffectively conceived ; but the motif 
is farcically repeated by a second cruder effort, in Act 
V, to amuse Ravana by means of marionettes dressed 
up as Sita, with speaking parrots inside ! The idea, 
however, seems to have pleased the auth< r, for he again 
utilis s the head of a similar speaking marionette, re- 
presenting the severed head of Sita, as a part of Malyavat’s 
strategem to frighten the enemies. Ravana’s Viraha, in 
whfch ,he demands tidings of his beloved in furor portions 
from nature, the seasons, streams and birds, is obviously 

a faint imitation of Pururava’s madness in the Vikra- 

% 

morva$ija\ but it is as unnecessary as it is tedious. The 
delineation of prolonged pathos of a spectacular sensibility, 
which Bhavabhuti set in vogue in his Uttara-rama-rarita , 
is evident here; but Rajagekhara has all the exaggeration 
but none of the tearful sadness of Bhavabhuti. The 
narrative thereafter drags on with a profusion of descrip- 
tion, and there is little action throughout, most of the 
incidents being (after Murari) reported or described rather 
than directly represented. The longest and most ac- 
tionless Act is the last, in which the aerial journey of Rama 
and his party to Ayodhya is, no doubt, suggested by 
Raghu-vamfa xiii and the last Act of the Vulgate text of 
the Mahavira-carita\ but it is directly modelled on the last 
Act of Murari’s Anargha-raghava. The route is spread 
not only over a large number of terrestrial places, but also 
considerably diversified, deliberately for the purpose of 

Ravaria, Parana, Vidyujjihva and Tanaka appear in disguise as Rama, 
Lak$mana, Vt^wamitra and Sita, so that a confusion arises when they 
meet, and results in a cheap comedy of errors ! 
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inserting descriptive stanzas, by transporting it to the 
celestial regions and the world of the moon, the poet 
surpassing himself in this enormous Act by composing 
nearly a hundred stanzas. 

RajaSekhara’s second epic play, the Bdla-bharata 12 , 
which is also called Pracan da-pan dava (1.8), was probably 
projected, on the same scale and plan, to be a companion 
play on the Mahabharata story; but, mercifully, it is 
left, incomplete. Of the two Acts which remain, the 
first describes the Syayamvara of Draupadi; the second 
deals with the gambling scene, ill-treatment of Drau- 
padi and departure of the Pandavas to the forest ; but, 
with the exception of a few well turned verses, there is 
nothing remarkable in the fragment. > 

The two remaining plays are smaller works in four 
Acts and resemble each other in form and substance. The 
first, Karpuramanjari xz , is called a Satt ka (i.6), and the 
second, Viddha-Sdlabhanjikd n , is a regular Natika; but 
the distinction does not appear to be substantial between 
the two types, except that the former is written entirely 
in Prakrit 15 . The theme in both the plays is the 

18 Ed. C. Cappeller, Strassburg 1885; ed. Durgaprasad and 
K.P. Parab, NSP, Bombay 1887 (included in their ed. of Karpilramari- 
jari ', see below). 

13 Ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab, with comm, (incomplete) of 
Vasudeva, NSP, Bombay 1887 (also contains the Bala-bharata)-, ed. Sten 
Konow, with Eng. trs. and notes by C.R. Lanman, Harvard Orient. 
Series, Cambridge Mass. 1901; ed. Manomohan Ghosh, Calcutta Univ. 
1939. Also ed. in the 'Pandit, Old series, vii (1872-73). 

14 Ed. Vamanacarya in the Pandit , Old Series, vi-vii (1871-73); 
ed. B.R. Arte, with comm. ofNarayana Dik§ita (1 8th century), Poona- 
1886; ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 1873 and 1883; Eng. trs. 
by L.H. Gray in J AOS, xxvii, 1 906, pp. 1-71. A critical edition of 
this work is also desirable. 

1 5 The author himself states that the only difference is that the 
connecting scenes (Prave£aka and Viskambhaka) are wanting in the 
Sattaka. The definition of the Sahitya-darpana is merely a generalisa- 
tion of the characteristics of the present play. It is suggested that a 
distinct kind of dancing was used in it. This play is practically the 
only old example of the type we have. 
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traditional one of amorous intrigue of court-life, 
standardised by Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra and popularised 
by Harsa’s two pretty playlets. The somewhat flat 
handling of the theme by RajaSekhara would have made 
his plays insignificant had there not been song, dance, 
poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry is mediocre and, 
the sentiment puny. • There is an attempt at novelty 
in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence 
of Harsa’s Ratndvali is unmistakable. The influer.ee, h w- 
ever, has not proved advantageous; for, being weakly 
imitative, the treatment lacks vividness and coherence, 
the plot is poorly managed, and the characterisation is 
distinctly feeble. In the Karp/lramafijarJ we have the banal 
story of king Candapala’s light-hearted, but extremely 
sentimental, amour with a lovely maiden of un- 
known status, the machinations of the Vidusaka and the 
maiden’s girl-friend to bring about the meeting of the 
lovers who pine helplessly for each other, the jealousy of 
the queen and imprisonment of the heroine by her, the 
final union and the queen’s acceptance of the situation with 
the discovery that the heroine is a Kuntala princess and her 
cousin and that marriage with her would lead to her hus- 
band’s attainment of paramount sovereignty. The impor- 
tant variations are that there is no plotting minister behind 
the scheme, that the heroine is brought on the scene and 
into the palace by the Tantric powers of the queen’s spiri- 
tual guide, Bhairavananda, that the king’s access to the 
imprisoned girl is secured by a subterranean passage, 
that another such passage enables the prisoner to play 
an amusing but silly game of hide-and-seek with the queen, 
and that queen is made to consent to the union by a hardly 
worthy trick played upon her by her own preceptor 
Bhairavananda. 

We have the same general scheme of courtly comedy 
i» the VidSa-Sdlabhanjika; but the intrigue is perhaps more 
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varied between the two plays of RajaSekhara than between 
the two similar plays of Harsa. The unkown maiden, of 
course, turns out in the end to be a cousin becoming co- 
wife; but a better device is adopted in making her a hostage 
sent by her royal father Candravarman of Lata to the palace 
of king Vidyadharamalla in the disguise of a boy, with the 
change of her name from Mrgahkavali to Mrgahkavarrhan. 
We have the old ruse of the minister Bhagurayana (an ob- 
vious copy of Yaugandharayana) in arranging matters in such 
a way that the king falls headlong in love with the beautiful 
maiden. This is achieved through the motif of a dream- 
vision, which, however, turns out to be an actual fact brought 
about by the minister’s contrivance. The statue-device,- 
from which the play takes its name, is in the same way not 
original, nor is it effectively employed as a central incident 
or motive. The entrance of the heroine is too long delayed, 
as she does not make her appearance till the middle of the 
third act and does not actually meet the king till a quarter 
of the fourth Act is over. The usual complications and 
luxuriant description of love, longing and secret meeting 
follow; and there is nothing remarkable in them, except the 
trick which the king’s friend, the Vidusaka, plays on the 
queen’s foster-sister Mekhala and the queen’s consequent 
design to avenge it by marrying the king to the boy of 
unsuspected sex, thereby outwitting herself by letting the king 
have what he desired. The last idea has points in its favour, 
but it is too much to make the denouement follow from 
a puerile subsidiary incident concerning the Vidusaka alone, 
while the king is kept strangely in ignorance about the true 
import of the pretended marriage. As in his other plays, so 
also here, RajaSekhara’s power of characterisation is not of 
a high order ; as mouthpieces chiefly of descriptive or senti- 
mental verse, the characters are well known and of fixed 
types. The pale and fragile heroines are charming indeed, 
but possess no individuality; while the king and the queen 
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are not as impressive and interesting as their prototypes, the 
gay and gallant Udayana and the dignified Vasavadatta. 

In spite of a certain individuality and distinction, 
it must be said that RajaSekhara’s plays are essentially imi- 
tative ; the footmarks of Harsa, Bhavabhuti and even Murari 
improved upon what he has freely borrowed. It must be ad- 
mitted that in his epic play RajaSekhara has more inventive- 
ness than Murari, if not more than Bhavabhuti; but like those 
of Murari his style and treatment are chaotically poetic rather 
than sensibly dramatic. RajaSekhara claims the title of 
Bala-kavi, as Murari arrogates to himself the title of Bala- 
Valmiki, but he goes further in styling himself as Kaviraja 
and tracing his poetic descent from the Adi-kavi through 
Bhartrmentha and Bhavabhuti ! This is only a mournful 
example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not hesi a- 
ting to put his own price on himself. RajaSekhara’s Rama- 
drama, which mistakes quantity for quality, is an enormity 
in every sense. There is incredibly little action in a work 
which calls itself a drama; what we have is more or less, 
an epic succession of incidents panoramically reproduced 
without the consistency and compactness of dramatic pre- 
sentation. It would perhaps be unjust to criticise his two 
comedies of court-intrigue equally severely for lack of drama- 
tic quality and interest. Allowance should be mad£ for 
the suggestion that they are conceived more as spectacular 
sentimental entertainments having a slight plot, than as 
well constructed plays, and that the main stress should be 
laid rather on beauty of diction and versification than on 
act on and characterisation. But, apart from the fact that 
RajaSekhara’s poetry is facile and shallow, his diction 
conventional .and his ideas mostly borowed or full of far- 
fetched conceits, his two small plays of comt-life lack the 
main interest of a comedy of intrigue, which should depend 
on a succession of lively incidents and lightly sketched pic- 
tures. The elaborate anatomy of theatrical passion, set 
F. 2 
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forth in an equally elaborate mass of reflective and sen timen- 
tal stanzas, is not only monotonous but also hampers and 
di organises the little action which the plays possess. The 
majority of these verses are out of place from the dramatic 
point of view, but the illegitimate attraction of rhetorical 
poetry and tumid sentiment makes the author introduce 
them, chiefly for the purpose of unnecessary display of his 
vaunted skill and learning. 

RjjaSekhara is conscious of this blemish of unneces- 
sarily prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible 
limit in his Bahi-rdmayana, but he thinks (i. 12) that the main 
question is excellence of expression. In actual practice, 
however, this excellence degenerates into a varied and ingeni- 
ous stylistic exerc se and an entire disregard of all sense of 
proportion and propriety. His forte is not dramatic cons- 
truction, nor is his hand fully competent to create living 
characters, but it is his inordinate love of stylistic display 
that kills wha ever reality and vividness there is in his 
attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 
heroines fail to be impressive by their sentimental effusi- 
veness; Ravaria, with his amorous and pseudo-heroic rant, 
is no better; Bhagurayana is an insipid edition of Yaugan- 
dharayana; while his typical Vidusakas are tedious with their 
pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. The aggra- 
vated form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle of the 
lachrymose and the rhetorical. In fairness, however, it must 
be said that RajaSekhara can write elegant and swinging 
verses, and the introduction of song and dance diversifies 
the banality of his themes and metrical outpourings. He 
has a considerable vocabulary of fine words and a fund of 
conceits both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which bear out his 
boast that he is a master of languages. His decided ability 
to handle elaborate metres in Sanskrit and Prakrit, especially 
his favourite 3 ardulavikrldita (to which must be added 
Sragdhara and Vasantatilaka), justly deserves K$emendra's 
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praise. Although his much lauded pictures of sunset, dawn 
and midday, or of the heroine’s beauty of limbs and 
hero’s love-lorn condition, or of battles and mythical 
places, lose their interest on account of their artificial 
character, yet his weakness for elaborate description 
gives, us some heightened, but vivid, accounts of the 
various aspects of court-life, its pleasures and its luxury. But 
Rajagekhara, though posing as a critic, does not seem to 
possess much critical sense at least where his own works 
are concerned, nor even the grace to be ashamed of faults 
which he has not the virtue to avoid. His verses are often 
pleasant and always readable, but they are seldom touching. 
There is, as in most decadent Sanskrit poets, a vast amount of 
disttes*s in what are meant to be pathetic scenes, but we 
read them comfortably without tears or undue emotion, 
unless, the sham-tragic lingo becomes too much for our 
patfence. If, in spite of all this, he often writes finely, Raja- 
Sekhara flings out fine things and foolish things in copia 
verboraum with equal enthusiasm or equal indifference. The 
rhetorician and anthologists abundantly quote his verses 
with considerable admiration (though not always without 
censure), but this only shows how later decadent taste could 
not properly distinguish between poetry and its make-believe; 
for even RajaSekhara’s best passages seek and receive app- 
lause more by meretricious rhetorical contrivances than by 
genuine poetic quality. He deliberately models his style and 
even copies from the splendid examples of poetry and 
drama of his great predecessors, but he fails to transfer 
to his own works their case and brilliancy. 




tvantopAdhyAya 

(A long-lost name in the history of Navyanyaya) 

By DINESH CHANDRA BH ATTACH ARYYA 

Jayadeva MiSra alias Paksadhara wrote the Aloko commen- 
tary on the Tattvacintamani in the middle of the 15 th century 
A.D. and at once earned a unique position among the con- 
temporary scholars. His extra-ordinary eminence put to 
shade almost all the previous writers on Navyanyaya, whose 
works became extinct in no time. In our attempt to 
rescue* the names of some of these long forgotten scholars 
of Mitliila we came across the extremely peculiar name of a 
scholar TVANTOPADHYAYA — a name absolutely un- 
known uptil now. The discovery of this name, which is 
described below in exact details, is almost accidental and 
proves that a vast amount of materials for a history of 
Sanskrit literature is still lying hidden in the heaps of manus- 
cripts in the private and public libraries. Collection of 
Sanskrit Mss and their cataloguing have proceeded more or 
less on steriotyped lines from the times of Sir William 
Jones. We venture to suggest that it is now high time to 
bring up the rare Mss from the stage of mere cataloguing 
to that of careful analysis. We state from personal 
experience that descriptive notes of Mss with extracts 
from beginning and end carry us nowhere near the vast 
riches that are in many cases unravelled by analysis. 
And, what is more important, sometimes stray leaves and 
scraps found within Mss (mostly thrown away as useless) 
lead us to unknown and welcome facts almost in a romantic 
manner. Such stray leaves which are found in heaps 
among manuscripts should be very carefully examined before 
they are destroyed. 


*3 
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Three years ago we thoroughly examined the Ms 
copy of the Anumanakhanda of a commentary named 
Paksadhctroddhara by Padmanabha MiSra, who was perhaps 
the greatest scholar of his age. The manuscript belonged 
to the B.O.R.I., Poona. 1 The actual name of the book 
is mentioned in fob 39b : yf% 'TSTsrfngT^: otnfhdwwr. 
We have elsewhere 2 collected some new facts from Manus- 
cript sources, which tend to show that like Pragalbhacarya 
the Nyaya teacher of Padmanabha’s father Balabhadra 
Mi£ra, the latter also belonged to Bengal. This is to some 
extent corroborated by the fact that in the Paksadharo- 
ddhara Padmanabha not only refers to Pragalbha in extreme 
reverence e.g., fob 13a : — 'm aw 3t^#?rr- 

sr’T^wmtsftf'T sr fafcTTrnrfor 
• • • ; “ 
fol. 14-5 : — m #Ri: — zpT 

HT^=frf?r 5 T>T: I 

fob 70a:— f P t s meTreflrerere reaw 1 
fob 74a: — 3 pt 35: — . . .sfa i ? <im 1 

and no Maithila scholar, it should be noted, ever paid such 
respects to Pragalbha, but in one place sim larly expressed 
his devoti n towards the great Bengali scholar (Vasudtva) 
Sarvabhauma : — (fob 28a) 75 ^ fk ^ 'remfarc f%<j 

1 MS. No 735 of 1887-91, fol. 90 entered in the list as ‘Bba- 
vaprakd£a‘ The copy is incomplete stopping in the middle of the 
chapter on Hetvabhasa. The book is extremely rare; we are aware 
of the existence of only another copy in the Oriental Institute Baroda 
— No. 11968, fol. 163: this copy goes to the end of Anumanakhanda 
omitting the Isvaranumana. We arc, again, extremely grateful to the 
authorities of the B.O.R.I. and specially to Prof. P.K. Code, curator 
of the Institute, for lending out this unique Ms. to us. The absence 
of such lending facilities in all the other Mss. libraries of India has 
been the greatest handicap to research scholars who wprk on Sanskrit 
Mss. We make bold to suggest that a uniform scheme of affording 
facilities to bona fide scholars should be adopted by all the libraries. 

2 Vide pp. 16-18 of the Introduction of an edition of Puruso- 
ttamadeva’s Paribhdfdvftti etc. just (1946) published from V.R, Museum 
Rajshahi, 
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TT ^ ZTRffsrTRR: 5FNrmfrmrTrf^ ffTT^bonM AHrW- 
mfsprip? I 

In this commentary Padmanabha wrote learned dis- 
courses on favorite topics of Na»yanyaya and one of them 
is a’ long note on (Vyapti — ) Siddhantalaksana (fol. 22a-26a). 
Towards the end (f 1 . 25 b) we come across the following 
passage : — tr«nf<r 4f^am j -HM4T fmfemTfostrTfkr WTTfafj 
*tt*w 1 *t 

fTTP^rern: 1 (The very unusual 
name found in the manuscript here looks like ‘Tkanta’, 
altogether a doubtful reading). Our suspicion that 
the name of one of the earliest commentators of the 
Tattvacintdmanl has been preserved in this passage turned 
into a conviction in a most unexpected manner. A couple of 
months ago we went to TrivenI (in the Hooghly district of 
Bengal) to examine what remained of the library of Jagan- 
natftaTarkapahcanana (1694 — 1807 A.D.) the greatest scholar 
of his age in Bengal. A bundle of stray leaves was all that 
we could lay our hands upon, from which we recovered a 
very old copy in corypha leaves of Aniruddha’s Pitrdayitd. 
A stray palm-leaf torn at both ends was found in this copy 
containing a most interesting book list. We reproduce the 
whole of it below as a piece of direct evidence on the courses of 
advanced studies in Bengal in the middle of the 16th century. 
It is dated ‘Sam 430, 23 Havana’ evidently referring to the 
Laksmana era which was adopted by the Nadia scholars 
from Mithila. The date falls in the 5 th decade of the 16th 
century A.D. The superscript reads ‘Talika-pustaka raksa- 
(na) Nadia’ (i.c., a list of books preserved at Nadia, the 
popular name of the city of Nava-dwipa). 

(Column 1) t KavyaprakaSa / Purvakhandana / Anumana- 
Mis'ra / Pratyaksa-Kantako(ddha)ra / Bauddhadhikara // (5) 
(Column 2) 3 abdakhanda / Tattvaloka / Pratyaksa-MiSra / 
Vyavaha(ra)cintamani / Bauddhadhikara-SatikaramiSra (5) // 
(Column 3) LMavatyupaya (i.e. LilavatlprakaSa of Vardha- 
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mana) /Tat Jalada (i.e. comm. on-do-(the above) by B'.agira- 
tha whose surname was ‘Megha’, and ‘Ja ada’ is again a 
synonym of Megha) Kusumanjalyupaya / Guna (i.e., the por- 
tion of Udayaia’s Kiranavall on Guna) Sraddhakalpa // 5 ) 
(Column 4) Dravyopaya (i.e. Vardhamana s comm, on "the 
Dravya part of Kiranavall / Kusumafijali-Jalada / SABDA- 
TVANTA / Guna- Jalada // (4) 

(Column 5, torn) Gunopa(ya) / Sabda-GopI (natha) Acara 
(darSa) / Manu / Dra(vya ?) // (5) 

The list is a good evidence that the Bengali scholars at that 
time assiduously studied all up-to-date Maithila works, 
specially on Navyanyaya. The mention of Vratyakm-Ka nl- 
akoddhlra by Madhusudana Thakkura is important as 
indicating the later limit in the date of its composition. ‘The 
mention of ‘Sabda- Tvanta’ (the reading is quite clear and 
beyond any doubt) is certainly the most valuable feature 
of the list. It proves that the long-forgotten Maithila) 
scholar Tvanta wrote a commentary on the Tattvacintamani , 
of which the last part ( 3 abda-khanda) was procured for 
the private library of a scholar of Nadia. Padmanabha’s 
reference is to the second part of the same commentary. At 
the present state of our knowledge this Tvantopadhyaya 
happens to be the earliest known commentator on GaiigeSa’s 
Tattvacintamani for he preceded both Tayadeva MiSra 
(Paksadhara) and Sankara MiSra as we shall presently , see. 

Tvantopadhyaya'' s commentary on the Kusumd'jali named 
Makaranda. 

The Karikas of KusumdTjali were commented upon, 
among others, by Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma and this 
‘ RdmabhadrV was extensively studied in the Nyaya semi- 
naries of Bengal till the last century. In a printed list of 
text books dated 1889 A.D. for the different Sanskrit exami- 
nations held at Navadvlpa a part of the ‘R dmabhadn ’ is pres- 
cribed as a text for the Title examination in Nyaya (p. 6) 
This Ramabhadra was a son of the famous Janakinatha 
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Bhattacarya-Cudamani author of the Nydyasiddbdn/awan/arT. 
He mentioned his father’s name in most of his works, e.g., 1) 
in the beginning of the Nydyarabasya, 

’TPngrs^rfftfir. This commentary on the Nydyasuiras goes to 
the end of Ch pter IV only, where the colophon runs — ffar 

=^^Kffs Kxrrzr: (fol. 120b of Ny aya-VaiSesika manuscript. 
No. 9 of the Sara'Vdti- Bbavatia , Benares . The commentary 
on chapter V proves on examination to be a separate work 
named Anvik sik 1 -tatt vavh ara na by Ram bhadra’s father Bhat- 
tacary -Cudamani himse’f ( Vide Sabitya-Parisat-Patrika, Vol. 
5 1, pp. 69-70). In the beginning of the Gunarahasya\ — 
^nrirfcrrf^^r'Tt 1 

(v. 2, Ms. in our posses ion) 
(3) Ip the beginning of a small work on smj-ti named Sama- 
yarahasya : — 

ffTgT^T-on ^ri 

(Ms. in our posses ion) 
(4-5) In a well known verse in the beginning of Ramabhadra’ s 
Padarthatattva T’J^e 7 (Benares Ed., p. 81) and Nanvada-Tikd 
R.A.S.B. Ms. no. III. G. 148, a unique copy dated 1597 Saka):- 
rTTer^q- I 

frRrV fp77 ftnrf'T II 

all doubts about the identity of Ramabhadra and his father 
should now be finally dissolved (cf. i.H.Q., xx, pp. 190- 
92). The strange introductory verses found in the beginning 
of Ramabhadra’ s Kmumdrjali-kdrikd Vydkhya in all available 
Ms. copies — and we have examined scores of them — which 
created a baffling problem before two generations of scholars, 
must now be regarded as the composition of some scholar 
other than Ramabhadra. The first verse of benediction 
• ( 3 mTtt: < rf 7 cTtfa?rr:) has been traced in the Amada , a commentary 
on the whole of Kusumaniali (and not on the karikas alone) 
F. 3 
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by the famous Sankara MiSra of Mithila, whose parents 
are again unmistakeably invoked in the second verse : — 

fq^qt sruHTmrgff 1 
qrreffifT'Ht 

Sankara has referred to his father Bhavanatha’s instructions 
in many of his works, e.g., Vadivinoda, Uldvati- Ka nt habha- 
rutta and Upaikdra. It was MM. Dr. Gopinatha Kaviraja 
who first discovered a superscript in a Ms. copy of the 
'Ramabhadri’ (fol. 6a, srqrrfirqfJrr tt: which 

clearly stated that the first 4 or 5 leaves of the book were 
of Sankara MiSra’s composition and the rest Sarvabhauma’s. 
( Kh uma Ijali- Bodhant , S.B. Text, Introd., pp., II- 1 II f.n.) 
The ‘R amabhadrV , has been published in the 1 Asutvsa Sans- 
krit Series’ of the Calcutta University (edited by prof. N.C. 
Vedantatlrtha). There is indelible evidence in the commen- 
tary itself that it is a medley of two different c impositions. 

'['he fourth karika (‘sapeksatvat ’) is introduced tv ice 

in two different places, once on p. 11 (falling under Sankara 
MiSra’s portion of the commentary) thus iq.fi. 

qfe Tr^T-T sr*TT«i qrefq- qv qrq-ifsnrr 3TT£ — 

snw^Tf'Tfa' 1 It should be noticed that the pr se line immedi- 
ately preceding the karika is explained in this portion. On 
pp. 13-14 again we read, t 

q-qsr qrrtvprrqT: qrrmqq i 

Here the explanation of the prose line is omitted and the 
rest of the earlier gloss is presented in a more elaborate 
and improved language. We should mention that this 
twice repeated explanation is found in all the Ms. copies 
we have examined including two in our own possession. 
That the earlier part was from the pen of Sankara Mi Sr a 
is directly stated in three more manuscripts we have ex- 
amined. We are in possession of a very old copy where it 
is written distinctly in the margin of the front page, ‘San- 
karamiSrasya Ku sum a tjalivyakbyd’’ and on fol. 5 a after f^rr^r- 
qnwrfeftr the portion anr arr? . . . .HrcsscqTfeRr is cancelled by 
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smearing yellow pigment upon which it is written clearly 
srmr <sfnr«3^f*r«ifcJT f i wr.’ri i 

In the ancestral library of the late Pandita Daksinacarana 
Smptitirtha of Calcutta we found another copy where it is 
written (fol. 6a) fffiTT^nrreRr sr^brsfBr ?r^r: ?nr#^fb>fV4 1 Yet 
another copy was examined by us in a village Satgeche 
in the Burdwan district among the remnants of a magni- 
ficent library which belonged to (Rama-) Dulala Tarkava- 
giSa (1731 — 1815 A.D.) one of the greatest Naiyayikas of 
Bengal, whose ‘ Patrikds ’ on Navyanyaya became popular 
at one time throughout India. On fol. 5a it is written, 

1 sfh 1 This earlier 

portion, however, is not identical with the extent A mode/ 
commentary of Sankara. Why this is so and what became of 
the first part of Ramabhadra’s own commentary will never 
perhaps be known and are likely to remain an unsolved mys- 
tery. Such mysteries are not, however, unusual perhaps 
in an age when printing was yet unknown and publication of 
books was a very difficult craft indeed without evidently any 
organisation to cater to it. As an instance of yet another 
great mystery we may state that we are now in posses- 
sion of a very good evidence to show that the celebrated 
book bhasdpariccheda with its commentary the Siddhdnta 
muktdvali was not and could not have been written by ViSvandtha 
Pancdnana , to whom it is universally ascribed. 1 

The third verse in the beginning of Sankara MiSra’s 
part of the R amabhadri is as follows:- 

Thorns «t^t 1 

?TcTtlW f i T53!Tf^7T»TP?!Tr5’Tq'5T?nT: II 

Of the three earlier commentaries on the Kusumdfliali men- 
tioned in this* important verse the Prakdfa by Vardhamana 
is long available in print. The ‘Pari mala’ is by Divakaropa- 
dhyaya and a direct commentary on the text and not a sub- 


1 (Vide I.H. Q. t XVII, pp. 241-44). 
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commentary on the Prakafa as is sometimes supposed. 
Rucidatta cited from it five times in the Prakaia-Makarafida 
(Benares Ed., 1912, 1 .p. 22-23, in, p. 21, iv, p.i, v. p. 10); the 
language of one of these notes (cm w I., 23) 

clearly suggests that it was an independent gl ss like the 
PrakdSa and Rucidatta cited it second hand from a previous 
writer. A fr gment of the Parimala has been discovered 
(vide Pattana Mrs., Vol. I, Intrcd., p. 43), but remains like 
many other valuable works beyond the reach of scholars. 
We shall attempt in a subsequent paper to give an account 
of Divakaropadhyaya, who was one of the greatest pre- 
GangeSa scholars of Mithila. 

Who was the author of the Makaranda, mentioned in this 
list by Sankara Mi$ra? Not certainly Rucidatta, the- author 
of the sub-commentary PrakJfa-Makaranda , who as a direct 
pupil of Jayadeva MiSra (Paksadhara) was at least one gene- 
ration later than Sankara MiSra. In fact this Makaranda is 
an earlier commentary directly on the Kmumaijali and we 
have traced a citation from it in the Pratyaksaloka of Jayadeva 
(towards the end of ‘Pramanyavada’) :- 

^ q-srMto'JTcm (fol. 28a of a very old copy with 

us). Jayadeva was not certainly referring here approvingly 
by name to any work of his own pupil Rucidatta. In fact 
a comparison with the corresponding passage in Rucidatta 
(St.II, p. 7) proves that the view cited by Jayadeva does 
not belong to Rucidatta. So the Makaranda happens to 
be a long-lost commentary on the Kusumaniali. Fortuna- 
tely about two years ago we succeded in getting hold of a 
copy of the ‘ KamabhadrV in the collection of Dulala Tarkava- 
giSa, where an inquisitive copyist wrote down the following 
invaluable marginal notes upon the third’ verse cited 
above : 

(1) Makaranda — 1 ‘ TV AN TOP A DHY A Y A-kfta-Sa stre ” 

(2) PrakdJe — “Vardhamanopadhyaya-kr( ? gra-)fithe” 

(3) Parimal 'e—~ “ Granth avis e e ” 
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Date of Tvantopadhyaya 

Sankara MiSra in the above list of previous com- 
mentators has omitted other famous names notably the 
‘B JhanV of Varadaraja, who was a Kashmirian. It may be 
presumed that he preferred to confine himself to Maithila 
works only. As Vardhamana came after Divakara and we 
have positive evidence to that, we are of opinion that Sankara 
drew up the above list in an ascending order of chronology. 
In other words, Tvantopadhyaya came after Vardhamana, 
though all three precc ded Sankara's father Bhavanatha as the 
words of Sankara seem to imply. Nou t Sankara preceded 
Pragalbha, who mentioned his name in the Khandanatika 
and as Pragalbha wrote his works about 1450-60 a.d. we 
can safely place the period of Sankara’s literary activity in 
1425-40 A. D., considering that Pragalbha belonged to Ben- 
gal (and not to Mithila), though he lived at Benares. Sankara 
was thus an exact contemporary of Vacaspati MiSra II and 
like the latter lived long enough to witness the meteoric 
career, of Jayadeva MiSra. He was born, say, in 1400 A.D. 
and was still living at an advanced age in 1410 Saka (/.<?. 
1488-9 A.D.), when a copy of the Tatparyatlka was written 
in his seminary by a Vaidya scholar of Bengal (Sastri: Nepal 
Darbar Uhrary Cat., Vol. 1 (1905), p. 49). His father and 
teacher Bhavanatha lived,therefore, about 1400 A.D. and the 
date of composition of the two works of Tvantopadhyaya 
— Tattvacintama nitik-d and Makaranda — may be placed within 
1575-1400 A.D. We can hail the latter’s name, therefore, 
as the earliest commentator of Gafigeta so far discovered. It 
should be mentioned in this connection that Vardhamana 
never wrote any commentary on the Tattvacintama ni. A 
fragment (of fol. 44 up ;o Siddhantalaksana of the Anumana- 
khanda) of Vardhamana’ s Tattvacintama niprakdla was re- 
ported by Venis ( Benares College Catalogue , p. 195) as preserved 
in the Sarasvati Bhavana, which is supposed now to be ‘lost’ 
(S B. Studies , III, p. 134). But it is really a myth. Vardha- 
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mana has mentioned all his numerous works in the cross 
references found in his various books, but there is not the 
remotest suggestion anywhere that he ever commented on 
his father’s treatise. Moreover, there are a large number,. of 
citations from his various works in the well known classics 
of the Navyanyaya, but no body ever cited, as far as we are 
aware, his Mani prukasa. Tvantopadhyaya’s claim to be the 
first commentator of GangeSa cannot, therefore, be assailed 
uptil now. 

The discovery of this long-lost name among- stray 
leaves, marginal notes and obsolete books hitherto consign- 
ed to the limbo of oblivion by most of our urban scholais 
raises immense possibilities in the field of Mss researches 
and we are confident that resourceful scholars taking' up 
this new field will amply be rewarded by more such 
discoveries, throwing light on the obscure history of^the 
different branches of Sanskrit literature. 
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By Sampurnanand 

1 remember reading an article by my friend, Dr. Mohammad 
Hafiz Saiyad, in which he refers to observations made by a 
distinguished foreign scholar, who has been accepted as an 
authority on Buddhism, to the effect that ethical teaching 
finds practically no place in the Upanisads. Dr. Saiyad’s 
experience is by no means unique. One can understand 
exponents of Buddhism, particularly foreigners, advancing 
t his criticism. As a matter of fact, Europeans are generally 
attracted towards Buddhism, not because of Buddhist meta- 
physics but of the moral content of Buddhist teaching. They 
are tpot interested in nirvana as a pract’cal proposition and 
have no intention of practising samadhi and attaining to the 
status of an arhat (sr^rf) but they, certainly, look upon the 
‘madhyama- marga’ (rr^*nmr), The eight-fold middle path", 
as the solution of most of the ills from which humanity 
suffers. The historical background against which Buddhism 
first appeared upon the Indian scene, the endless wars of 
petty kings against one another, the jealousies and rivalries 
of parties in the gana-rajyas (*PTO^r), the complicated ri- 
tuals and bloody sacrifices into which Vedic Karmakanda 
had degenerated and thetamas tapas ) , to 

use the name given by £ri Kfsna in the Bhagvad-gita , which 
looked upon self-imposed torture of (he body as the last word 
in Samyama (*T*T*r) — all these combined f to create an intel- 
lectual and spiritual atmosphere which assured the universal 
acceptance of the The doctrine is good in itself and 

worthy of being followed by all peoples in all times; it had 

3 Address read before the Annual General Meeting of the 
General Council of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, held on Nov. 

1947- 
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been taught in India, in other language, from very ancient 
times, but there can be no doubt that it owes a considerable 
part of its importance in Buddhist thought to the circum- 
stances of the times in which it was preached. The absence 
of any form of popular worship which was a feature of early 
Buddhism must have been another contributory factor. 

J 

This acuna, in so far as one existed, was filled up by the 
luxuriant hierarchy of Gods and Goddesses with Bodhisatt- 
vas and Buddhas at the top, built up by the Mahayana School. 
By that time, the madhyama-marga’ had caused to be any- 
thing more than a sacred formula. Be this as it may, Euro- 
pean admirers and students of Buddhism have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that ethical teaching does not occupy an 
equally prominent place in Vedic thought. « 

Other foreign students of Hindu philosophy have 
also noticed what they consider to be its remarkable short- 
coming in this respect. They find it difficult to understand 
how such acute thinkers as those who developed the Maya- 
vada and other Vedantic doctrines should have failed to 
realize the great necessity of developing a philosophy of 
moral conduct. Even the Purva M'marasa school, as they 
point out, is not so much a school of moral philosophy 
interested in ethics, as a system of reasoning designed to 
establish the infallibility of the Vedas and the obligatory 
nature of the sacrifices enjoined by them. Ethical conduct 
is, at the most, a secondary consideration. 

Criticism like th s has had its effect on the Indian reader. 
Member of a race under foreign rule, h" was naturally 
sensitive to criticism coming from scholars belonging to 
the dominant race. His attitude had sub-consciously be- 
come apologetic and he tried to meet such criticism by trying 
to explain away what seemed not to be in consonance with 
western thought. Centuries-old contact with Islam had 
gradually made the Hindu look upon his iSwara as 
identical with Khuda or Allah. It was not difficult for 
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him, therefore, to reconcile himself to the further identifi- 
cation of th : s concept with that of the Christian God. 
Starting from this base, the criticism that Hindu philo- 
sophy is def ctive to the extent that it says nothing 
positive about ethics seem d to be perfectly logical. 

I think we must pay closer at ention to this question. 
In the first place, it must be adm tted, not as an unfortunate 
fact but as a fact none-thc-less, that ethics does not receive 
the same treatment and occupy the same position in Hindu 
philosophy as it docs in cer a’n other systems. And there is 
a definite reason for this. The Semetic religions — Judaism, 
Chris ianity and Islam — are monotheistic to an extent and in 
a ense which has no application to any of the religious sys- 
tems which had their origin in India. The Semite’s God is 
not onty one without a second, he is intolerant, he will not 
permit any worship other than his own — ‘I, Jehovah Thy 
Godj am a jealous God’ in the words of the Old Testament. 
The God of the New Testament speaks in softer terms but 
beneath the soft gloves one finds the same steel. This 
God is. the Crea'er, the Sustainer and the Destroyer of this 
universe in every sense of this term. Judaism has managed 
to retain its pristine features almost unaffected. Christianity 
and Islam, on the other hand, came early in contact with 
western philosophy, particularly Platonic thought. They 
could not help being profoundly influenced by it. Incon- 
venient doubts would force themselves forward and demand 
an answer. The result has been a synthesis, a reconciliation, 
which has preserved intact the outer doctrines of these faiths, 
their positive categorical forms but has introduced an esoteric 
substratum which seeks to interpret and explain or explain 
away, what might otherwise seem crude and primitive. In the 
case of Christianity, probably early contact with Buddhism 
also induced this rapproachment with philosophy. Contact 
with Indian thought will have produced identical results in 
the case of Tslam as it reached Iran and countries further east. 

F.4 
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The result has been the growth and development of a mys- 
tic and philosophic movement side by side with the ortho- 
dox religious doctrine. But such a movement could not 
possible transcend the limitations of the background in 
which it had to function, the positive nature of the religion 
which it was supposed to interpret. In its highest forms, 
it developed, in the case of Islam, into monistic systems, 
which expressed themselves in formulae, such as ?r*T: 
and nff: 3TTFT I fPT: — Everything has emanated from 

Him — would, if it used Sanskrit terms, explain the emer- 
gence of the cosmos in the well-known Upanisadic words 
wr JjtjVrFT qT^TTfer^f^ifr : etc.— as sparks fly out of a 
well-lit lire, in the same way egos (and other substances) 
emanate out of Him. This might also, with a difference in 
emphasis, be expressed in the words : RSfh ^ 

vtc. : — as the spider throws out and draws in the threads that 
form his web, in the same way the Universe is projected 
and reabsorbed by Him. The V IT : Tt--t doctrine could be 
similarly expressed in the words of those Upanisadic texts 
which lend, or seem to lend, support to sT-TTf^rr. As Niva?, 
the well-known mystic who asserts ^7: 7 ^ rfC-n^rr — I am 
both the devotee and God — says: 

ft? y'T'f Tr ’ft 3tTT tu ^ T 7, srt ^rr 

It was not possible to rise higher. The He refused to be- 
come It. 

Similarly, while God could say, “1 am the Alpha and the 
Womega” and the good Christian could say with Christ, “I 
and my Father are one,” it was not easily possible for him 
to rise to the conception of the Reality in which the Father 
Himself becomes the shadow of Something which is both 
and yet neither. 

In systems of thought and life dominated by a Per- 
sonal Deity, howsoever good, kind and merciful He may be, 
a man’s attitude towards that Deity becomes a matter of 
supreme moment. The Deity obviously does not want his 
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handwork to be spoilt; He will not brook destruction of his 
world except when He wills it. He has, therefore, in His 
infinite wisdom laid down rules conducive to the well- 
being of Society. It is no use questioning the proprify 
of -Jlis concept of a well-<ardered society or the rules which 
He has enjoined. Wisdom lies in accepting this concept 
and following these rules. The good man, therefore, has his 
course of action laid out for him. He has to follow the behests 
of God unquestioningly. God made him as he is for no 
reason that he can imagine; it is in Gad’s power to punish or 
forgive him. He has to exercise judgment only in those 
complicated cases in which positive commands are not 
to be found in Scripture. Ethical conduct is strictly 
religious conduct and ethical discussion is merelv scholastic 
discussi’on on interpretation of Sacred Texts. The irue 
Muslim can hardly go beyond this. 

. The Ne-i Testament is not so rigid. It leaves consi- 
derable scope for freedom of judgment. ‘Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’ and, fc Do toothers as thou wouldst 
be done by ’ are noble codes of conduct but they easily 
lend themselves to elastic interpretation and philosophic 
discussion. Who is my neighbour ? 1 have a number of 
selves, differing from one another in what may be tailed 
their extent of ego-centricity. Which particular self is to be 
the criterion of neighbourly love ? 1 behave, and would 

have others behave towards myself, in different ways in 
different circumstances. I run after sense-indulgence at one 
time and practise austere self-restraint at another. It all 
depends upon what object I am pursuing. Before I can 
behave towards others as scripture enjoins, I must be 
sure about what behaviour I consider suitable about 
myself. A discussion of this topic leads naturally to the 
topic of what objects are worth aiming at, which are more 
important, higher in intrinsic worth, than others. To 
decide this question properly, I must first be able to set 
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standards by which to judge the comparative worth of 
objects. All this is clearly the domain of ethics and 
scripture has given man considerable latitude of thought 
and action within the four corners of its explicit commands, 
its positive fafa and negative 

Obviously man can solve complicated problems like 
the above and determine his correct conduct in any given 
set of circumstances only if he starts from absolutely correct 
premises, possesses a flawless intellect and is not swayed by 
any prepossessions. This means, in other words, that a 
man’s conduct can be correct only in so far as his intellect 
reflects the Divine mind and is coincident with the latter. 
Man cannot always ensure this. It will be a result of Divine 
grace which is free and may not be coerced. All that pian 
can reasonably hope is that if he performs his duty hbnestly 
accord ng to his lights, humbly conscious all the while of 
his short-coming , Divine grace may desc nd on him'and 
his sins of commission and omission may be forgiven. In 
this JTtfTT, utter throwing himself on the mercy of God, 
lies his sole hope of redemption, of Salvation, The 
proper performance of works in conformity with Divine 
Commandments and the Divine Will in so far as human 
rea on can ascertain it becomes, therefore, a matter of the 
utmost importance. 

Very few Western philosophers have consciously 
started from the Scriptures. Their approach has been 
more secular. Even those among them who were devout 
Christians have tried to steer clear of Religion. Never- 
theless it was not possible to remain un influenced by the 
prevailing atmosphere. Ethical discussion retained its pre- 
eminence. If anything, the sccularity of the approach 
gave it added importance. Relig on or no religion, man is 
a socal being. As a member of society, he has to shape 
his activities in a cer ain manner. What that manner shall 
be, what shall be the guiding factor or factors in determin- 
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itlg the manner, at once become highly important questions. 
To those who do not look to Divine Command or guidance to 
show them the path of right conduct, ethics and ethical dis- 
cussion become the pivot of all philosophy. Metaphysics, 
the 'Science of the Reality, discussion of (he nature of the 
Universe, all this has a significance and an importance only 
in so far as it is of help in solving the problem of Right 
Behaviour. It is not surprising, therefore, that western 
philosophy, theological and secular, should give great im- 
portance to Ethics. 

Indian Thought has come to the conclusion that the 
cause of bondage is not the fiat, j;he inscrutable and uncha'- 
lengeab'e will of a personal God, but atf^TT (nescience). Now, 
ignq ranee can be removed by knowledge, just as darkness 
can be 'removed by light. Hence the cure of bondage is 
knowledge, knowledge of one’s own self primarily and of 
whatever else there may be in he Universe. If God exists. 
He is also one of the objects to be known. It is of supreme 
importance, therefore, to determine what the possible objects 
and means of know edge are and to pursue th, se means. 
This and h s alone will lead to salvation. In fact, the word 
salvadon has no place in this picture. The correct word is 
rftsr release, release from the bonds of ignorance. Indian 
thinkers do not believe that the soul is imperfect, born in 
sin, to begin with, to be made pure, to be saved or redeem- 
ed, later. They say that it is perfect in its nature. You 
have on y to blow away the fog of srf^rr for its true 
nature to be revealed. 

Different schools define the nature of the Self, of the 
Universe, of Avidya in different ways. The culmination is 
reached in Mayavada of the Advaita School. Instead of 
God, the He, it posits Brahma, the It. But every school, 
without except on, emphasises the supreme importance of 
knowledge and declares rrfisr, liberation, from nescience 
as the the supreme object of life. 
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An important component of all systems of Indian 
philosophy is the doctrine of re-birth. It is profitless for 
me to discuss whether the fffffrpnq- of the Vedas supports 
this doctrine or not. It is certainly an accepted belief in 
the Upanisads from which all philosophical thought starts, 
tsfiroi ijoq* is almost an axiom. In such a scheme 

of thought, the position of God, even if His existence is 
posited, becomes radically different from that of the Semitic 
Jehovah. The Universe is no longer a creature of His fancy. 
The Karma of the Jiva determines his material and mental 
condition on earth and in heaven. He can shape his own 
destiny. The individual who believes in this Theory adds 
to his stature. He learns to bear his sorrows with fortitude 
and can look to his future with hope. 

Removal of ingorance being the goal, the individual 
has no longer to try to adjust himself to the wishes of an all 
powerful personality. Scripture is there to give him .gui- 
dance but its injunctions lose their arbitrariness, when a man 
iecls that they are only the kind ot injunctions which an older 
brother may give to a younger. The younger will one day 
himself grow to realise the propriety of that advice. As 
effort is made to throw off the bond of nescience, as knowledge 
becomes more and more unfettered, right conduct flows from 
him as naturally as wafer from the clouds : his stare is that of 
a 'Tof-hq . He is no longer dependent upon teachings from 
Holy Writ, he is a law unto himself. 

One can easily see that the emphasis here is on knowledge 
not conduct. Therefore ethical discussion cannot occupy 
the first place in treatises bearing on systems with central 
doctrines of this nature. The instrument of knowledge, as 
of ignorance, is the intellect. To r fleet the truth, the intel- 
lect has to be achromatised, if one may say so. Norn ally, 
we have minds running ceaselessly from one object to another 
and such knowledge as we acquire is selective and incomplete. 
Being victims of a hundred desires and, consequently, of a 
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hundred aversions, we pick out only such knowledge as 
seems satisfying to us. Thus our vision is always coloured 
and distorted. What is needed is to ensure perfect recep- 
tivity, which can come only when the mind is freed from 
passion and made one-pointed. This means that before 
there is *TrsTTcTT T Realizat ion of the Truth, there has to be 
and ■'TVlf'-T comes from WVFT and tnnr, practise of one- 
pointedness and with-draw ng of the mind from the objects 
which distract the senses. Cessation of all activity is not 
possible, if desirable. What can be achieved, and should be 
attempted, is so to act that our actions shall not leave behind 
them a legacy of likes and dislikes, of unfulfilled wishes and 
frustration. Our actions, in other words, have to be fawnr. 
They will become increasingly and naturally as our 

nescience becomes less and less, as we advance on the road to 
*rmfa, but in the beginning there has to be an effort ; discri- 
mination introspection, analysis have to guide eve y s ep. 
ThT is where and how ethics comes in. Right conduct is 
not an end in itself; it is not even the sole or direct means 
to the achievement of the supreme goal of human life. Bur 
it is an ancillary, an indispensable help in the acquirement 
of that mental poise which leads to the destruction of 
avidva. It is a means, not to the fulfilment of desires, but to 
their extinction : 

TTVr ffc fi-ITT. *T?iffsJTTT I 1 
when all the desires that are lodged in his heart are given up 
the mortal becomes immortal. 

It will be clear, therefore, that there is nothing to be 
wondered at if Ethics does not occupy the same position, 
and receive the same treatment, in Hindu philosophy as in 
the West. 

Nevertheless, there are, as there were bound to be, in- 
cidental references and discussions of great importance. In 
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this paper, I confine may ; elf to the Upanisads because they 
are the fountain-heads of all Indian phlosophy. The 
orthodox darSana-Sastras are only commentaries. 

I would, to begin wnh, draw attention to the first two 
verses of he 1 favasyopanhad. To my mind, the whole of the 
Bhagavadgita is nothing but a commentary on these two 
verses : 

fSTHTCarbr? 3PTcm 3PTR t 

Tpsftsqr RT R'T: II 

f !TrnrffTjr ?PTT: l 

gef cffiT =TT-JT«f Ffrsf^cT ?T ^*4 fpjvtRt ?TT II 
1 take the second mantra first. Let a man live for a hundred 
years, namely, his full span of life, performing actions in such 
a way that they i.e., their after-math of pleasure and pain, 
hope and fear, virtue and sin, shall not attach to trim. A 
commentary on what this hundred years should be like is 
provided by the following words : 

WR STCS: STFW 5TT?: Tm ■a'tWPT 5TT7: 

^ >o o 

arnr hwr sf??: stcPT, arebn: sro; i a 

*N. *\ N 

May we live for a hundred years, may our senses of knowledge 
serve us for a hundred years (^rsr the sense of sight being 
a symbol of all the five senses of know’ edge', may we conti- 
nue to acquire spiritual knowledge for a hundred years (the 
Veda, is that which is ‘heard’ in samadhi), may our 
senses of action serve us for a hundred years (Vak, 
the sense of speech being a symbol of all the five senses of 
action), may we not be a burden on any one for a hundred 
years. 

•The first mantra indicates how actions can be performed 
in such a way that a man may not be affected by the 
fruits thereof. 

The whole universe is to be covered by, looked at as 
permeated through and through by, God. Everything being 


(2) $ukla- Ytijurveda, XXXVI. 24. 
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conceived as, and as a manifestation of, God, there is no 
ques ion of one thing being preferred to another, of liking 
one object and disliking another. Therefore a man should 
enjoy, should experience, what life brings him through http 
renunciation, non-attachment. He should have no greed, 
no desire to acquire- for himself, the property of others. 
This last sentence is not a Vedic version of the Biblical 
Commandment — Thou ^ hall not steal. The ‘Others’ are the 
senses and the objects which attract them and 'heir property. 
The meaning is that one should not allow the senses to draw 
him towards th r objects. 

The Second of the Kathopanisad throws considera- 
ble light on some aspects of the good life and thr relation of 
ethical action to the tth i.e., the removal of srf^rr. It 

begins By pointing out that there is a distinction between 
the pleasant and the good and that the good alone is to be 
strivsn for : 


hh hptth jw ftnfhr: i 

HPT H I 

The good is different from the pleasant. They have diffe- 
rent objects and bind the individual in different ways. He 
who selects the good prospers but he who selects the 
pleasant is deflected from the qwm, the supreme object. 
Further on, it is said 

<mfir HPnfm w hichh: i 

The man who performs actions without attachment to the 
fruits thereof, who has transcended all sorrow, born of non- 
fulfilment of desires, realizes the greatness of the self through 
the * prasadd ’ HHTC of the dhatus ('TTj). The word Htg 
stands for the mind and its instruments, the senses. How the 
HHK of the mind is to be obtained is explained in the 
following well-known sutra of the Yoga darfarn of Patanjali: 

45ft^<JrTHf^cftq-«TI' J TPT 


3 Samadhipada, sutra 5*. 

F. j 
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The '■prasada of the intellect is obtained by the practise of 
towards towards ’jfcrT towards 3*7 and ^«TT 

towards sn|® 4 . He who wants to attain snrrc should 
actively try to increase the store of happiness in the world, 
should practise active compassion towards the afflicted, 
should actively help those who are engaged in doing good 
and develop an attitude of non-anger towards the wicked, 
while actively opposing their activities — the sin is to be hated 
but not the sinner. 

Another mantra of the second valli says: 

RTfTtrft f^fTcTTORTT^ft ^T?UTT%T: I 
crrhr i 

He who has not turned away from evil actions, whose 
sen es are not under control, who has not acquired 
equipoise through Samadhi, will not attain this, the Reality, 
through knowledge. 

The place of Actions as a means of know'edge em- 
phasized in passages like the following : 

frft wfh trhrrsT rtmw (%^t v, 

*PT 6 ) 

Tapas, Control of the senses, Actions, The Vedas with all 
their six ah gas (astronomy, grammar etc.) are the supports, 
the true containers, of Vidya (knowledge). 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad contains nteresting pass - 
ges throwing light on the problem of good conduct in the 
back-ground of Vedanta. Incidentally, it elucidates the very 
comprehensive conception of the field of duty which Hindu 
philosophy posits. The Universe is an integrated whole, 
every part is related to every other. The highest gods and 
the lowliest monera form parts of one indivisible body, the 
Virat. The proper funct oning of every part is essential to 
the well-being of the whole. Ethical conduct, good conduct, 
is not to be limiter: in its operation to the world of men alone : 
it has to extend to the whole of creation. One may not, in 
the beginning cannot, have a clear picture of what the 
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Universe in its fulness is; a man’s conception of one’s duty to 
beings other than man may be very hazy but he has to 
make the necessary effort none-the-!ess. The effort itself 
will l,ead to an increase in efficiency and knowledge and 
knowledge will lead to better action. Let every one perform 
his own duty in a spirit of dedication, his rights will sake 
care of themselves, because what is one man’s duty is auto- 
matically another man's right. 

qFJT' SR 

A c 

•v 

Although Prajapati assumed the forms of the Brah- 
mana, the Ksattriya, the VaiSya and the Sudra in succession, 
he was not able to function effectively; so he created Dharma, 
the supreme good. Dharma controls the law which control 
everything. There is nothing higher than Dharma. Thro- 
ugh Dha ma the weak conquers the strong. 

It should c early be understood that Dharma does not 
mean Religion or a credo. In fact, Sanskrit has no exact 
equivalent for religion. seTTf’ Dharma is that 

which sustains the universe. Manu has described its ten 
constituents as perseverance in a good cause, mercy, self- 
con rol, non-covetousness, truth, etc. 

am m 3rrc*n *rw wrt srto: tr sm- 

ftTTirTfh m 

fTrTorrii'-i ^mfrr iRRFJim 

f^fh TST-TT TTR RNTT fq^^rvir Sisftafcr 

?Rt w ? t tfsrfor ^TR^frfe:- 

PrsgfR 5 

This Atma engaged in works is the the source 
of enjoyment, the support, of all living things. By the 
sacrifices and the worship that he performs, he becomes the 

3 PRR l v, JR \\ 
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loka of the Gods; by his study and his teaching, of the Rsis; 
by his offering to the manes of his forefathers and by his 
wishing, to eave progeny behind, of the ancestors of the Race; 
by his service of mankind, of men; by the food and drink he 
gives to animals, of animals; he becomes the loka of the dogs, 
the birds, the small creatures like ants who live in his house 
and gain their sustenance indirectly from him. Just as 
every one wishes well to his body, so do all living things 
wish well to him who knows and acts in this way. 

The second Brahmana of the fifth adhyaya carries an 
interesting story. The three classes of the sons of Prajapati 
viz., gods, asuras and men served him as his disciples for 
some time. Pleased with their devotion, he gave to each 
group the same advice, the letter Each interpreted it 
in his own way. To the gods, a it meant suppress, 

control; to men tret - give and to asuras, have pity. 

The Gods and asuras are often referred to as half- 
brothers, the tons of Prajapati. They are the social and the 
anti-social, the altruistic and the ego-centric, the cultured and 
i he elemental, tendencies of the mind. They are almost 
always in conflict. The good tendencies have to be kept 
under proper control, to be properly canalised, to be used 
purposivelyr A fanatical enthusiast for reform may work 
havoc and do mor^ harm than good. The evil tendencies 
have to be curbed by the formula ‘have mercy.’ Reflect on 
the consequences of your act for humanity. For man, the 
injunction is given — renounce all that you have, give your 
all to the service of others. 

An interesting commentary on the relation between 
Devas and Asuras is provided by the Pauranic story of the 
great war between the Asuras under Mahitasura and 
the Devas under Indra. The Devas were defeated. Then 
Maha-Laksmi who took form out of the combined tejas 
of all the Devas defeated the Asuras. She did not destroy 
them, so that fif miyrr’, chastened 
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by being struck by her sword, these enemies might 
also go to the higher regions. The Asuras were killed as 
Asuras but were thereby purified and transported to the 
region of the gods. The meaning is plain. As so often 
happens, evil passions get the better hand and men’s bet er 
natu c goes under. The army of Mahisa — the buffalo signi- 
fies anger, unbridled strength, the drunkenness with power — 
is victorious. Faced with annihilation, the will asserts it- 
self. Man puts forth all his strength in one supreme effort. 
Virtue conquers vice. But the psychic energy that was a 
constituent of the lower self is not thereby destroyed. It 
becomes available for work in the opposite direction. The 
evil tendencies, the anti-social complexes, are purified, subli- 
matfed to use a term from Fret dian psychology, and converted 
into socially beneficent forces. That the pride of the gods 
on the'r victory over the Asuras, the pride, namely, which a 
man may feel over his self-control and freedom from the 
weaknesses of the flesh may lead to his fall and is thoroughly 
unjustified is illustrated by the beautiful trafm^PT in the 
third khanda of the in which Uraa Haimavatl 

humbles the pride of the gods over their victory. 

The Upanisads have indicated the general principles of 
right conduct. They have not gone, a§ it was not necessary 
for them to go, in o m nute details. But they have emphasi- 
zed over and over again the supreme importan e of Truth. 
Let a man be true, true to himself ^nd to others, let him 
through introspection car the veil that conceals his own 
nature from h.mself, and all other virtues will follow of 
themselves. 

SOT* STOTT TPWT** fSOTS I 

^SftfOTOTt 5Tsft 4 TOTfOT TOT: sftoTCtaT: I 
sot%* srarfa sots* fasst 

tcitottott: ** sototts tot i 
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This pure refulgent Atma whom the Yat’s, who have 
got rid of all defects of cha:acter, see within themselves is 
attainable by Truth, Tapas, knowledge and Brahmacarya. 
Tiuth alone conquers, not falsehood. The path of the 
Gods by which the Rsis, all whose de ires have b.en 
fulfilled, rise to that supreme store of Truth, is opened our 
by Truth. 

No description of Hindu ethics would be complete 
without saying a few words about ‘ Yajna . This word is 
generally used to denote those rites in which 'ghfi and ‘havis’ 
(grain, ncense, etc.) are poured into fire While this is the 
common and popular form of yajna, it is by no means the 
only one. There are higher, more esoteric, forms. In the 
fourth chapter of the Bhagvadgtta , £ri Krsna speaks of firavya 
yajna (the ordinary yajria), Tapasyajfia, Yoga-Yajna, Svadh- 
yaya-yajna, and Jfiana-yajna. Any action performed from 
a pure sense of duty becomes a yajna. Every action should 
be performed in the spirit of a yajna. As Sri Kf>na says : 
*rr4 f?frs*T : — What to speak of the other 

world, e ven this world is not for theiman who does not 
perform his actions in the spirit of a yajna, who does not 
live hit whole life as a yajna. 

There are two essentia 1 parts of a yajna, besides the 
formal act itself. The first which precedes everything else 
is the the resolve to perform the act. The yajaka, the 

person performing the y»jna whatever its form may be, does 
no enter upon his task with pride. He approaches it with 
humility. He calls the Divine Power to his aid and says: — 

— I intend to perform his 
act, give me the power to accomplish it and then adds — • 
this is really very important — fa 7 8 . Here 
I give up untruth and take up Truth. No yajna, no action, 


7 Yjjurveda, 1. 

* iatapatba Brabmana . I. 
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can be fruitful unless it is undertaken in a perfettly truthful 
spirit. There must not be any admixture of deception or, 
what is worse, self-deception, no mental reservation no 
simulation or dissimulation; an act to be right must be 
undertaken for its own sake, no: with .a view to earn the 
applause of, or escape censure from, others. 

The other important element of a yajfia is the l Ba/i\ 
sacrifice. The theory is that the power which is present in 
the balipaSu, the sacrificial animal, enters the sacrificer. The 
following mantra from one of the Tantric upanisads throws 
a flood of light on the nature of sacrifice, a gross mis-under- 
standing of which is responsible for the shedding of the blood 
of innocent animals. 

irfofOt’T TfMfrcf JTrff'T: I 

h rrem mr mmr: n 

There is no doubt that he is mukta who performs his yajfia 
with the flesh of sheep, men, cats, camels, goats and 
buffaloes. 

What a wonderful assortment! No one has ever heard 
of cats- or camels being offered at sacrificial altars in Hindu 
I ndia. As a matter of fact, these words are symbolic. Sheep 
stand for rftf, bewilderment, obsession, infatuation, mis- 
functioning of the buddhi; men for 3Tg+T< pride, cats for 
tsPr, greed; camels for mm: hatred, envy; goats for spur 
incontinence and buffaloes for anger. What is enjoined, 
therefore, is that ms, 3prnr, mr, wt, smr, and 
are to be sacrificed. These six are the sacrificial animals. 
As a result of the sacrifice, the power that is in them, the 
psychic energy that they consume, the libido they store up, 
is made available to the sacrificer. The sublimation of these 
outgoing tendencies adds to his strength of will and 
character and gives him the power to accomplish other- 
wise difficult tasks. 

Many a noble deed is vitiated by an element of selfish- 
ness entering into it. That is why Brahmacarya is strictly 
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prescribed for the yajak. In its narrow sense, this word 
stands for abstinence from sex-indulgence, but is also 
given a wider meaning and symbolises the inhibition of all 
sensual instincts. It is in this sense that the Chandogya 
Upan sad says: ^ 9 . That which they 

call a yajna, verily it is Brahmacarya. 

Actions, then, are to be performed with humility, honest 
ly and truthfully, purely from a sense of duty, and accom- 
panied by a ceaseless fight against elemental instincts and 
self-seeking purposes. 

The few excerpts that I have given will have shown, 
I hope, the trend of Upanisadic Thought on the subject of 
ethics. While not giv ng the first place to this subject, the 
Upanisads amply emphasize the necessity of right conduct. 
They lay down general principles of wide application. The 
Vedanta insists that — discrimination between truth 

and un-truth, duty and its reverse— is an essential qua'ifica- 
tion for the srP-TWA the person fit to be m ide a disciple. It 
poin s out that ^4 — right conduct — and rf-Ttr— austerity and 
self-control — go together, and, as Paul Deussen observed, 
it supplies the only rational and sufficient answer to the 
question ‘Why’, which may well be asked in connect on 
with the noble Biblical advice ‘Love thy neighbour as 
thyself’. This answer is ‘Because Thou Art Thy Neigh- 
bour’. No one outside a mental hospital would knowingly 
harm himself. For h’m who sees : 

himself in all creatures and all creatures in 
himself, none but the h’ghest conduct is possible. The 
lesson of the oneness of all that exists has to be constantly 
kept before the mind. Wherever there is a distinction of 
I and Thou, a distinction of mine and thine is also sure 
to arise, in some form howsoever subtle. This may lead to 
clash of interests, and improper conduct. That is why the 

9 3n>TrPT 4sr » 
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Upanisad says fsdfant — verily, there is fear where 

there is duality. 

It is not that the Upanisads concern themselves 
only with idealistic speculation, paying no attention to the 
needs of the common man. In the first place, what they say 
about right conduct is not idle fancy or a flight to heights 
unattainable by human effort. To say so is to confess 
to want of faith in man. Man is not essentially frail 
and wicked : he can rise to great heiglvs of renunciation 
and selflessness. Instead of an appeal being made to his 
self-interest, enliglvened or o herwise, let us appeal to his 
instinctive feeling (hat he is in bondage; let us urge him to 
shake off this bondage and regain his freedom. Let us tell 
him what he is. The most ethical actions we perform are 
those in which the sense of dua'ity is lost for the time 
being. A man jumping into a running stream to save a 
drowning man or plunging into a house on fire to rescue a 
helpless child, the shivering beggar woman covering her 
sick child with (he remnants of her tatrered sari, all these 
lose their separate selves for a moment and identify them- 
selves with the selves of those whom they seek to serve. And 
in that moment of identification, of loss of the sense of sepa- 
rateness, they transcend the limitations of time and space and 
experience their true nature which is Ananda. "the very next 
moment they may be dragged down to ear h but that experi- 
ence, short as it was, will have raised them above the race 
of common men. They will have trodden the padi of the 
saints. If one could induce in oneself this sense of the iden- 
tity of one’s self with all that is, one’s life would be sweeter 
and richer by far and one’s actions be endowed with the stamp 
of truly ethical acts. This sense of identifica ion will not 
come in a day.* One will, therefore, make mistakes. One’s 
steps will falter but one’s endeavour will, none-the-less, be 
in the right direction. It will purify the doer, besides help- 
ing the object thereof. Let us, while knowledge of the self 
F. 6 
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has not come to us, take guidance from scripture, from the 
examples of noble men and the writings of great thinkers, 
by all means. Let us follow the path of virtue honestly 
according to our lights. But let us remember that action, 
howsoever good, is not a substitute for knowledge. Action 
performed as a consequence of knowledge of self is a source 
of peace and harmony to the whole universe; action per- 
formed without knowledge is unstable 
Whatever serves to emphasize and bring about the sense of 
identification and one-ness is virtue; whatever, on the other 
hand, serves to bring out and emphasize duality is sin. The 
man who has realized the self is in the state of 
even when he is performing worldly actions. He experiences 
the which is his own nature and spreads light and 

peace all around. 

This to my mind is the essential feature of the Upani- 
sadic attitude towards Ethical problems. 



AIM AND SCOPE OF PURVAMlMAMSA £ ASTRA. 

By V. A. R.AMASWA.MI Sastri. 

Introduction 

The Vedas constitute the true cultural and literary glory 
of the Bhdratavarsa. The constant and systematic study of 
the Vedic texts developed its two important aspects — 
(i) the complete memorisation of the Vedic text in its proper 
accent by oral recitation and ( 2 ) the proper under- 
standing of its contents with the help of the six Vedafigas. 
The first is attained by the Vedic student who after his 
upanayana ceremony goes to the residence of his Acarya, 
attends to his conveniences, lives a rigid and well-disciplined 
life under the control of his teacher, and learns the text in 
the prescribed time orally as the teacher recites it to him 
in its proper accent. Every section of the text is to be repeat- 
ed by him several times in the presence of the teacher 
and with his class mates, if any, till he becomes the master 
of it and finally alone, after he retires to his residence, every- 
day till his death. The famous advice in the Siksavallt of the 
Taittiriyopanisad goes thus — " c Tr^TRT^n sure:” — “Do not 
fail in reciting evdry day your svadhyaya — the portion 
of the Vedic text you have studied”. This is one of the 
nitya karmas — daily duties of a dvija failing which he is liable 
to suffer divine punishment. 

The knowledge of the contents of the Vedic texts so 
studied under the Acarya is to be attained by the vedic 
student by the study of the six Vedafigas — 3iksa (phonetics), 
vyakarana (grammar), chandas (metre), nirukta (etymo- 
logy), jyotisa, (astronomy) and kalpa — the three kinds of 
kalpasutras - the Srauta, gfhya and dharma sutras (of which 
the Srauta sutras are the practical guides of the Vedic texts). 
Along with the study of the Vedas, these Vedaftgas are also 
to be studied by the student under the same Acarya and 
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before the student retires to his residence, he is expected to 
have understood thoroughly the contents of the Vedic texts 
also. So Vcdadbyayana implies these two aspects — the com- 
plete memorisation of the Vedic texts in its proper accent 
and the knowledge of the contents of the Veda as explained 
by the Vcdangas These two aspects go hand .in' hand 
and it must be said that one without the other cannot by 
itself be called the true Vedadhyayana — study of the Vedas 
— though there is a tendency in later times to emphasise 
on'y the first — the memorisation of the Vedic texts. The 
famous Rk — vtttstt : srsfirtr At fwpnfr 

insist ■TRthf'T i” — the 

person who after memorising the Vedic texts does not 
understand its meaning is no other than a pillar, a statue 
which bears a burden on its head without knowing what it 
is; but the person who knows the purport of he Vedas is 
b.es ed with all auspiciot. s things and goes to Divine regions, 
free from all sins by his knowledge’'- — proclaims the great 
ness of the man who knows the contents of the Veda but 
condemns him who simply recites the texts without knowing 
its meaning. Hence the equal importance of these two — 
memorisation of the t. xt by oral recitation and the under- 
standing of the meaning of the Vedic texts so studied as im- 
plied by the term No doubt, it is accepted that if 

both the aspects of ihe Vedddbyayana cannot be accomplished 
by the student at the residence of his teacher, he may at 
least let rn the vedic text correctly in its proper accent by 
oral recitation and that this itself would bring him divine 
blessing — Adr slaphala — though the direct fruit of it — the 
knowledge of the contents of the texts is not attained. 
This does not in any way minimise the impqrtance of the 
knowledge of the contents of the Veda on the part of the 
vedic student, since if there is any earthly or perceptible 
fruit of this memorisation of the vedic texts, it is only its 
utility for the performance of the various, sacrifices enjoined 
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in the vedas, which is absolutely impossible without the 
knowledge of the contents of the veda. Hence sRST'WiFfa' 
3pi?TFT*T, srsfam : — the memori- 

O O o 

sation of the vedic texts leads to the thorough understand- 
ing of the contents of the Veda — sacrifices and the perform- 
ance of those sacr’fices with the full knowledge of those 
rituals and their accessories leads to the realisation of what 
is known as external Bliss — abhyudaya. 

Does the correct knowledge of the contents of the Vedic texts 
arise from the study of the Vedailgas alone ? 

No doubt, the Vedic student can understand the Vedic 
texts with thcjhelp of the six Vedaiigas in a general manner. 
There are, however, many passages or sections in the Vedas 
which are ambiguous or doubtful and they cannot be 
made out with the help of these six Vedic accessories. The 
correct knowledge of these texts is to be acquired by the 
Vedic student only by the study of the Mimdrhsd Sastra which 
contains rules of interpretation to suggest the correct mean- 
ing of those ambiguous or doubtful instances. Hence, 
Mimdrhsd Sastra is known as dharma- vicdra-Sdstra — a system 
investigating dharma in the Vedic texts of some ambiguity 
or doubt, by enunciating certain rules of interpretation. The 
importance of the study of these rules of interpretation to the 
Vedic student for the correct knowledge of those texts cannot 
be therefore over-estimated. 

The first sutra in the Puma Mimdrhsd Sastra- ar'snsrt 
snrfaaHi’ — explains the importance of the study of the dharma- 
vicara Sastra containing the rules of interpretation and it 
enjoins that the Vedic student should not leave the 
residence of his teacher soon after the study of the Vedic 
texts and the .six Vedangas, but he should continue there 
the study of the Mimdfisd-Sdstra under the same Acarya with- 
out which the study of the Vedas — the Vedadhyayana — 
which has the correct knowledge of the contents of the Veda 
viz., dharma, and its accessories, as its main fruit, cannot be 
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complete. The sutra would therefore mean that ‘after’ the 
study of the Vedas along with the Vedangas, since the study 
of the Vedas is mainly intended for the correct knowledge 
of the Vedic contents, the investigation of the Vedic texts 
(of some ambiguity or doubt) by the rules of interpretation 
is to be done by the Vedic student. — am — 

3T^ : = fa W 1% f Ttcft: , sPTftrarmT = 

spfrftRTT: (tow 3TT^T#IJ?[ 

f^TOTT^TR^r) says Bhagavan Sabarasvamin, the 
celebrated Bhasyakara — ?F*r *T 
f^RT <3 A r tqfsRJjqt^T: i” 

This sutra forms the open ; ng adhikarana o:' the 
Mtmdmsd Sastra emphasising the necessity of tTie vicaraSastra. 
Each adhikarana has five or six parts — visaya, the topic for 
discussion, vis ay a — the doubt to be cleared of, the piirvapaksa 
the prima-facie view, the siddhdnta — the conclusion, prayojana 
— the fruit of discussion, and sangati — the relation of • pro- 
priety of such a discussion carried on : — 

"fimr frepnFfa i 

tnfm 5fT3=^tsfR^nf f=rf: if 

According to the Bhattas, the adhikarana has the vicd- 
raSdstra as the topic for discussion; the doubt is whether 
the vicar aids tra is to be commenced or not (fa^KSlTFT 
RT *r %ftt) the prirna facie view — is as follows : It is n:>t 
to be commenced. Why ? It goes against the smrti injunc- 
tion — ‘3nfter OfrRiT after the study of the Vedas, the Vedic 
student should perform the samavartana ceremony (in order 
to enable himself to marry). If he were to remain at the 
residence of his teacher for the study of Mtmdrfisd Sastra , 
he would not be able to perform his snana (samavartana) 
ceremony soon after the study of the Vedas, as enjoined by 
the vidhi — snftor ?rwrt, wherein the which 

is the substitute for tF'CIMcRR indicates in 

reference to ^tft. How will he, then, be able to study the 
vicata Sastra and acquire the correct knowledge of the Vedic 
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texts ? He need not ; for the injunction of the vedadhy- 
ayana — enjoins the Vedic studies, not for 

the correct knowledge of the Vedic contents but for the 
complete memorisation of the text — which will 
finally produce an adfstaphala only in the reciter. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation the injunction will be an instance 
of ar^ferfa. If it enjoins adhyayana for the knowledge of 
the contents of the Veda it will be a niyamavidhi. From 
worldly experience everybody knows without even a Vedic 
injunction that adhyayana (of a text) is mainly intended 
for the knowledge of its contents — t 3r4?TFnw — Then 
what is the use of the injunction — ? 
It restricts the student from different methods of study such 
as now see with some modern students of the Vedas, 
other than the prescribed adhyayana under an Acarya- 
‘ ‘ k vA f® : 5 7 ^T Tn r ^ t vk srfpt - with certain rules of 
discipline. The purvapaksin (objector) questions — “What 
is the ultimate object of this knowledge of the contents 
of the Veda ?” Nobody can guarantee that this knowledge 
will be -exclusively utilised for the performance of the 
Vedic dharmas. The context of this vidhivakya has 
reference to the five Mahayajnas only. So the objector 
concludes that this adhyayana vidhi enjoins vedadhyayana 
for the benefit of an adfstaphala to the Vedic student. It 
may also be suggested that on the authority of the viSvajida- 
dhikarana, the vedadhyayana, if properly done, will produce 
Svarga for the enjoyment of the Vedic student. In no case 
is this adhyayana intended for 3T«hTFT. So the vicaraSastra 
need not be commenced. 

The siddhanta (conclusion) is as follows : — To argue 
that the adhyayanavidhi has only the adfstaphala cannot be 
accepted when it can be explained as a niyamavidhi with 
a dfsta-phala — viz. arthajfiana 3p|isEF*rRTT^WTcn’ 

Though the vidhi is studied in the context of the 
five mahayajfias, it is to be taken away from the context and 
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interpreted as an universal injunction enjoining the study 
of the particular recension of the Vedic text that has been 
handed down from generation to generation - 

srm^rpRrpaiT’ i This idea 
is explained by the word in the compound "?4P>'5Fr:” 
This svadhyayadhyayana is enjoined by the vidhi for the 
sake of the correct knowledge of the Vedic contents 'which 
is an invariable and indispensable condition for the success- 
ful performance of the Vedic dharmas like agnihotra. Apas- 
tamba says in his Sruviusntra - wrfr- 

rjTThr, ^fTC’TTjfrkr i” This emphasises the importance 
of the masterly knowledge of ihe Vedic dharmas for the 
yajamana - the sacrificer - that he is expected to know and 
remember even the fourth item when he performs the first 
in the chain of karmas to be performed by him in quick 
succession. The arthavada - 3RsfhTHT tri^rr xRrfer’ - con- 
demns persons who do not study the Vedas, as vratyas 
and the rk - ‘*4 T<jtt 4 vnrsTT: already cited, 

emphasises the importance of the knowledge of the contents 
of the Veda by praising him to heaven and by ridiculing 
him who simply memorises the Vedic texts without under- 
standing their meaning. Thus it can be said that the 
vedadhyayana is obligatory for every dwija - twiceborn - viz., 
the traivarnikas and that the study of the Vedas is intended 
for the Vedic student’s full knowledge of the contents 
of the Veda. So it is not for an adfstaphala like svarga. 
The vidhi ‘rgrr^Rts^^:’ therefore enjoins the ytwr for 
its ultimate fruit viz. 3PTfrT»T which is indispensable to every 
Vedic student for the performance of the Vedic dharmas 
soon after he retires from his teacher’s residence and 
marries; — farftacn’ or, ‘snrtsnr- 

3P-T5TR fTffW, ^q-STvSRJT ;ptT«rPFR 
TRRbRHR’ I The suffix £ tavya ’ in the form 
arafaoir: conveys the 3RR of the svadhyaya (i.e.) the 
svadhyaya is the sTr-’RR- acquirable object or fruit of the 
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arrant and this svadhyaya so acquired would give him 
with the help of the vicar a-S astra the correct knowledge of 
the Vedic dharmas which when properly performed would 
bless him to enjoy the divine happiness — 

3DT5fr%r i’ The smfti passage 

— “arffitv ^rrqtcr’ — also enjoins by laksana the 3tf?TT^rTf?PFnT 
(i.e.) that the Vedic student need not observe any longer 
the duties of the brahmacarin at tfie residence of his 
teacher when he is asked to remain there for the 
investigation of dharma. The ‘lyap’ suffix in ‘adhltya’ 
explains only the time precedence since the suffix ‘ktva’ 
and its substitute ‘layp’ are to be taken in the sense of 
time precedence according to the sutra: -‘tPTFTftT ^afr: i’ 

If anantarya is also taken as the sense of ‘ktva’, then the 
mrti passage would prescribe the ‘snana’ immediately after 
the study of the Vedic texts, or an adfstaphala, which is 
not acceptable under ordinary circumstances. The above 
interpretation of both svadhyayavidhi and the Smrti 
pas age dj-starthas-vidhis of a perceptible fruit - bids the 
Vedic student to remain at the residence of his teacher and 
investigate the true nature of dharma by the careful study 
of the P Finsim l/nii/h sd S astra containing the rules of 
interpretation of varied character. 

It may be questioned here — how is it that the adhyay- 
ana of the Vedic texts is to be performed only by the Trai- 
varnikas especially when there is no word in the srstrtFTfeffi 
to specify the adhikarl ? The answer is simple. Though 
there is no specific reference to the Traivarnikas in the 
adhyayana - vidhi it is to be interpreted along wi h he 
Upanay navidhis ttsrt, sirfe 

wh ch enjoin the Upanayana ceremony only to the Trai- 
varnikas in particular seasons. This Upanayana makes 
them fit and qualified for the Thus the Veda- 

dhyayana is to be performed by those who are qualified 
by the Upanayana sarfaskara — 

F. 7 
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i So also the vidhis do not enjoin various dharmas 
like Agnihotra and Jyotistoma to all persons who' wish o 
have the svargapbala , as indicated by the vidhivakyas:- 

and q-%’, but to those- 

Traivarnikas — only who possess (no doubt, the desire 
of svarga along with) the vidya — knowledge — of those 
sacrifices by the prescribed study of the Vcdic portions 
explaining the nature and scope of those sacrifices in ques- 
tion. This explanation is based on the ‘ekavakyata’ of the 
injunctions of all sacrifices and that of the which 

possess three accessories of Sabda-bodha - arr^tSTr (mutual 
expectancy), TmT (congruity) and ttfafa (proximity). So 
says Pa; thasarathimigra in Sdstrud'ipikd - ‘ rnret^r 

^T^try'it'Tr^tt'T'TTf^'TTT'^rs '4 str i yjr ^ 

srswPTfa srenwr- 

ATfiy i nw The ex- 

p anation of the adhyayanavidhi together with the yagavidhi 
is based on the generally accepted maxim — ‘srmFTHm wsrtt 
^T fTcr: rry^TRofr' i ’, the injunctions enjoining various sacrifices 
enjoin them only in reference to people who possess the 
necessaty qualifications or capacity to perform them success- 
fully. One of such qualifications is the Vidya or knowledge 
of tho e sacrifices as found in the Vcdic texts, which can be 
acquired only by the prescribed Vedadhyayana. So the 
Vedadhyayana has its primary object viz. the knowledge 
of the contents of the Veda which can be had only by the 
study of not only the Vcdaiigas but the MImarasaSastra 
explaining rules of interpretation in instances of doubt or 
ambiguity. Hence, the Mimarfisa-Sastra is o be commenced. 
This idea is explained by the well-known verse of Kumarila 
Bhatta "«ro ttjfrmn'tr fy jffirmT 

TtfasttPr ” which emphasises well the need of the study of the 
M imathsaf astro. by the Vedic student to understand the 
nature of dharma from the Vedic texts. 
nT77i“p-6TN.S. Edn. 



PROBLEMS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


By P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI 

( j ) Ptincijantih in the R gveda Satijbita. 

The Rgveda Smiihita mentions the terms pancajanah, panca- 
ksitayah , pa~ica-kr stayah ' and panca-jatdh?- Commentators 
are at variance in their denotation. 

Yaska in his Nirnkta, states that, in the opinion of some 
of his ancestors they refer to “ gandharvas, pittas, devas, 
asuras and rak$asas ” 2 and in the opinion of Anpanictnyava 
they refer to the four varnas and ni sd das. r; It is evident from 
this that the exact denotation of the term paT.cajandh was not 
known even to Yaska’s ancestors. Hence, it is nearly 2500 
years since the problem of solving the denotation of the 
term has arisen. There are some difficulties in accepting 
either of the above two solutions. It is not certain whether 
nisadds as a class were in existence at the Egvedic time and 
it seems they arc not mentioned in the Rgveda Sailihita. 
Hence the interpretation of A.npamanyava does not seem to 
be sound. As regards the former interpretation, the diffi- 
culties are: — (1) Gandharvas and Vitrs cannot be classified 
among mortals on earth and pancajanah are said to be so.” 4 
Kdksasas arc said to be driven away by Indra, while panca- 

1 TO 3 Ri: (1,89, 10) 

to (1, 7, 9) 

qg PRsrtffT to f^ffarr qg (1, 176, 3 ) 

TO ^.fg '3 (2, 2, 10) 

fWr qaqta: to q^^T (6, 6i, 12) 

2 & 3 q^3Rr w *T«iqh ftmr ^rr qrgtr 1 

^eqre! qqjh fqqrq: tor ??q|qjT?qq: (. Nirukta 3, 2, 1 ) 

4 to feqWrg'tfqrwtfl (7, 79, x) 
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janah are said to be favoured by Indra. G The mention 

of asuras is another point in its disfavour. The word asura 

in the Rgveda Sariihitd is used only as a vitesana in the sense 

of ‘a valiant one’, ‘life-giver’ etc. and is never used as a 

vtfesya. Besides asura is not mentioned anywhere there 

as the enemy of deva. Even the word deva is mostly used 

as a vitesana in the sense of ‘shining’, ‘illuminating’ etc. 

Both the words — asura and deva are used as viSesanas to the 

♦ 

Rgvedic deities 6 . Sayanacarya explains asurdya in a Rk 7 
with reference to Rudra as prdnapahartre, though he 
explains asurarn in another R £ 8 with reference to the same 
Rudra as prana daiar am. Hence he might have explained 
asurdya as pranaddtre instead of prd ndpahartre. MacDonell 
says that asura in the tenth mandala may mean non-deva. 
The word occurs in two places 9 . There also it should be 
taken to mean ‘valiant’ since it is an adjunct to pitrs in 
one Rk 10 and to Agni, Soma and Varuna in the other. 11 

MacDonell suggests that paT/cajandh may denote Purus, 
Turvagas, Yadus, Anus, and Druhvus. 12 How he chose 

— > — ■ — , , 

5 1 ( i, 7 , 9) 

^c,qT: qij (1, 176, 3) 

6 (5, 15, 1) 

(5, 42, 11) 

(1, 35, xo) 

4 ^ 'i*R: (9, 75 , 7) 

?rr (8, 27, 20) 

7 3 ft *rt R4 T wr (5 , 41, 3) 

8 (5, 42, n) 

9 (44 srg^R (10, 124, 3) 

f;pfRT ^ srd^ (10, 124, 5) 

10 A History of Sanrkr it literature by A. A. MacDonell p. 153. 

11 SR' r ir 1 qtcw# 1 r 
(1, 54 , 6) 

12 . .mgr Mfcra farnfagift (6, 26, j) 
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them, it is not easy to determine. For one Rk says that 
Indra protected Narja , Turvafa, Yadu, Turviti and R atha , 13 
another rk says that he protected Divodasa, u and a third 
one says that he subjugated Turvafa and Yadu to protect 
Divodasa , ls another that he defeated Puru 13 and another 
Anus and Druhyus . 17 

The designation pdncajanyah 18 given to Indra suggests 
that paricajandh were those who were always under the 
protection of Indra. Hence the denotation of pahcajanah 
is a problem that has not yet been solved. 

I wish to suggest the following solution for scholars 
to scrutinise. 

Tolkappiyanar, the author of the earliest extant 
treatise on Tamil Grammar and Poetics, possibly of the 
2nd century B.C. tells us that the land was divided into 
five tracts : — kurinci (mountainous tract), marutam (agri- 
cultural tract), mullai fonst tract), neytal (maritime tract),and 
pdlai (desert tract) and Murukan, Indra, IP's nu and Varutta 
were respectively the presiding deity of the first four. 19 
The word collarum patum in the sutra suggests that this 
classification was not made by Tolkappiyanar, but by his 
ancestors. It is also evident from the sutra that the five 


13 Sts 33r twr i 

srrel (9, 6 1 , 2) 

14 ^ O fos# ’JjrcfaR (7, 1 8, 13) 

is ( 7 , 18, 14) 

18 * ynfer snft (i, ioo, 12) 

17 Mayon meya katurai y-ulakim-um ceydn meya mai-varai y-ula- 
kam-um ventan meya tim-punat 1-ulakam-um varunan meya paru-mana 
1-ulakam-um mullai kurinai maruta neytal-tnvi-v colliya muraiyar colla- 
vum pa^um-e. 

(TV. Poml . 3) 

Naturu-milai-t tinai- y-e . . Ibid 11) 

Vakai tan-e palai yatu puran-c Ibid 73) 

M£y6n=Vi^nu; ceydn — skanda; Venta — Indra; Nafum-nilai-t - 

tinai — Tinai mentioned in the middle (ie) Pdlai . 
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tracts differ from one another in nature and consecpently 
their inhabitants also should differ in their nature, habits 
and occupation. The term pauca-ksitayah suggests the 
varied nature of the tracts, pa7ica-krsiayab y the varied nature 
of the occupation of the inhabitants and pavca-jatHh y the 
varied nature of the inhabitants. Since rain is absolutely 
necessary for them, the term paTicajcmyah also seems to be 
appropriate. 

Of the four Gods mentioned, three — Indra, Varuna, 
and Visnu are found in the R gveda and the fourth Skanda 
is referred to in the Chdndogydpcwisad . Some of the Tamil 
scholars think that Murnkan is an indigenous tamil god. 
But all the descriptions about Murukan from his birth on- 
wards described in Tamil literature — Tirumurumkarrup- 
patai and Paripatal — are almost identical with those of 
Skanda found in the Mabdbhdrata . 

The home of the Rgvedic Indians had all these five 
different tracts of land. Hence paTica-jandh may refer to 
their inhabitants. 



A NOTE ON PAIXAVA SIMHAVISNU AND THE 
HOSAKOTE PLATES 

By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

Simhavisnu, the founder of the best known line of the 
Pallavas of South India, has been conjecturally assigned 
to the last quarter of the sixth century A. D. as no direct 
evidence of his regnal period is available. The discovery 
in 1938 of the Hosakote plates of the 12th year of Ganga 
Avinita 1 seems to render it probable that Simhavisnu began 
his rule rather earlier than is usually believed. In these 
plates’ Av*nlta himself is not so named but is called Kongany- 
adhiraja; but the genealogy recorded there and the epithet 
Jananldcvaicl fika paryytn'ikd-hila sannidhigtitd-rajyemi (p. 16) 
leaves no room for any doubt about the identity of the 
monarch. Ganga chronology is by no means definitely 
settled and there is conflict among inscriptions even about 
the genealogy of the line. Avinita’s re;gn was assigned the 
period a.o. 565-605 2 by Dubreuil, but it might well have 
started much earlier. There is also the question if the 
charters of Avinita count his regnal years from the day 
he was crowned as a baby on the lap of his mother or from 
the time when after he came of age he began to exercise 
personal rule. After a fresh and independent study of the 
evidence at hand, one of my students, Mr. Anantharao Bajq 
has seen reason to suggest that Avinita was crowned about 
a.d. 5 30, that his charters may be taken to date his regnal 
years from 5 5 5 and that -his reign continued till about 
600. 3 I consider this a very probable scheme and on this 

T Mysore Arch. Rep. l938,P. So. 

2 Dubreuil — Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 107 

3 In a thesis on Gangas which awaits publication. 
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basis the date of the Hosakote plates would be about a.d. 
567 which is also the date suggested for the charter by 
the Mysore archaeologist Dr. M.H. Krishna. 4 

The object of the Hosakote plates is to record a 
grant by the king of some land and a house in the village of 
Pulliura to a Jain temple built by the mother of Simha- 
visnu, apparently in the same village. The operative passage 
in the charter reads : 

Srlmata Konganyadhirajena atmanah pravardhamana 
vijayaiSvaryye dvadaSe samvatsare Karttike mase Sukla- 
pakse tithau pournimamasyam gasanadhikftasya sakala- 
mantra - tantr - antarggatasya vividhagama - Jala - praksalita- 
viSuddha-bud heh Simhavisnu - Pallavadhirajasya - Jananya 
bhartrkula - klrtti-Jananyarthan - catmanaSca dharrcuna- 
pravardhanarthanca pratisthapitaya arhad - dcvatayatanaya 

yavanikasan - ghanusthitaya dattam. (11=21 - 30, 

omitting the description of the land and house forming the 
subject of the gift). 

1 have cited the text to show that the date docs not 
give details that admit of verification, and that there can 
be no reasonable doubt about the identity of the Simha- 
visnu under reference. He is described as Pallavadhiraja, 
engaged in ruling by means of commands ( Sasamdhikrta ), 
as skilled in all mantra (counsel) and tantra (policy), and as 
possessed of a mind purified by the waters of several 
agamas. These agamas might have been Jaina scripture. 
We know that Simhavisnu’s son Mahendravarman was a 
Jain to start with and that he went over to £aivism under 
the influence of the famous 6aiva saint Appar or Tirunavu- 
kkaragu. We now find that Jainism was hereditary in the 
Pallava family for some time before that, for the Hosakote 
plates show that Simhavisnu as well as his mother were 
ardent devotees of Jainism. 


4 MAR. 7 938 p. 88. 
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But Simhavisnu has so far been regarded as a Vais- 
nava in his personal faith; his name itself, and the epithet 
bbaktyaradbi ta-vi s nuh applied to him in the Udayendiram plates 
of Nandivarman II, 5 and the presence of his relief together 
with those of his queens in the Varaha cave at Mamalla- 
puram leave little room for any doubt on that point. There 
is nothing except the context to support the interpretation 
of the vividhagama of the Hosakote plates as meaning the 
Jaina canon; but in this case the evidence of the context is 
quite strong and the question docs arise how we are to 
reconcile it with the evidence of the Pallava records on 
Simhavisnu’s religious faith. 

Again, the terms in which the foundation of the temple 
is mentioned are very peculiar. Simhavisnu’s mother 
(Janant) is mentioned but her name is not given. The 
Jain temple (. arhad-devalayatana ) is founded for the glory 
of her husband’s family and for the increase of her own 
merit. What was her husband’s family ? Was it Pallava 
or some other ? The husband again is not named, a fact 
which coincides significantly enough with the silence of the 
genuine Pallava charters regarding the father and mother 
of Simhavisnu. 

All this rouses our suspicion regarding the authenticity 
of the Hosakote plates. Its language is faulty parti- 
cularly in the extract given above and its expressions un- 
usual; Sasanddhikrtasya strictly interpreted would not bear 
the meaning assigned to it above in accordance with the 
view of the editor of the plates; it would mean, ‘one who 
was authorised in relation to / as anas' , it being not clear 
whether he is to issue or execute them. Again antarggatasja 
at the end of the next compound is also very unidiomatic 
or even meaningless. Likewise, bhurt rktdct-k / r tti-janunydr- 
tham is also bad. Lastly, the date does not admit of verifi- 
cation. 

Voi.-iiP 

F 8 
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‘The importance of this inscription’, says the editor 
of the Hosakote plates, ‘consists in furnishing the contem- 
poraneity of the Pallava and the Ganga kings Simhavisnu 
and Avinita respectively’; again, ‘this fact of contemporan- 
eity mentioned only in the literary record, has been for the 
first time epigraphically substantiated by the Hosakote ins- 
cription’. 6 He refers to the A vanti-sundartkatha and its Sara , 
and the story it gives of the migration of Damcdara-Bha- 
ravi from the presence of Visnuvardhana to that of Dur- 
vinita and Simhavisnu. The evidence of this Katha has 
generally been treated as suspect and the Hosakote plates 
seem to represent an attempt to give epigraphical confirma- 
tion to a doubtful historical theory. The attempt does not 
appear to me to be a success and this is not the first ‘time 
that archaeology in Mysore has fallen victim to tendentious 
hoaxes. The Hosakote plates far from strengthening 
the case for the contemporaneity of the three rulers men- 
t.oned in the Katha go far to justify the reserve with which 
the evidence of the Katha has been treated. The plates 
have a plausible look because (i) they take account of 
the latest results of genuine study as for instance on the 
close relation between the Gangas and Pallavas lasting 
over several generations; (2) they take care not to present 
too broad a front for criticism, witness their silence 
about the parentage of Simhavisnu and the vagueness 
of the chronological data and (3) they give evidence of 
some technical competence in manipulating the script 
of the period under question, though the writing in 
this case is perhaps too regular and correct for a genuine 
charter. 


8 MAR . 1938, pp. 87-8 
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Dk. RAJA’S INTERPRETATION OF THE BHARAT A- 
VAKYA IN THE MALA VIKAGNIMITRA 

By Dasharatha Sharma. 

The first two lines of the Fharatavakya irr the Mdlavika- 
nimitra, 

‘t# ft sm^gg#**! to- 
ft?IT^ gJT^f r 

have been regarded by commentators as Agnimitra’s request 
to his queen, ‘Dharinf, to present for even a propitious 
countenance to him. According to them the word 
in the second line above refers to her rival Malavika. 
Writing in the pages of this Journal l . Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
has given it the new interpretation, Candi ( Kali), 
be even with a propitious countenance for me; this 
much I pray (thee) on behalf of those who are my 
opponents.” The Bharatavakya is in this case regarded, 
not as 'Agnimitra’s request to Dharinl, but the poet’s prayer 
to Candi or Kali. The Pratipaksas , according to him, are ‘the 
the people who are not able to respond to Art even after 
seeing his drama.’ Regarding such people all that Kalidasa 
could do was ‘to invoke the propitiation of Candi’. 

We beg to differ from Dr. Raja’s interpretation not because 
it is new but because it compares unfavourably with the olden 
explanation. It is easy to regard Malavika as a of 

Dharinl, for both loved Agnimitra. They were real rivals. 
But is it not rather too much to expect us to take ‘people who 
could not respond to Art , 7 as Pratipaksas or rivals of the great 
Kalidasa ? Would Kalidasa not be smiling down from his 
Elysian seat, if he knew that, for future, his rivals were to be 
neither Bhavabhuti nor Bhasa but dunces and dullards im- 

i Vol. IV, pp. 2 ii-i6, 
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pervious to the influence of fine arts and literature ? Beside, 
we must remember that Kalidasa’s prayers have been addres- 
sed to &iva in his form. We never find him praying 

to Candika, nay even to Siva’s &akti alone. Is it not therefore 
better to stick to the older explanation of the word as 
? Dr. Raja’s objection to it is that it is 
inconsistent with Dharini’s character. But is it really so ? 
Polygamy was no doubt an accepted custom of Hindu times. 
But this does not mean that the queens liked the kings to 
bring a new wife every year. Dharinf, though noble, was 
not without her natural share of wifely jealousy. Knowing her 
husband through and through as she did, she had carefully 
kept away Malavika from Agnimitra’s sight, and had felt 
intensely chagrined when the king managed to see her, as 
the result of a clever ruse. The poor Vidusaka too, though 
a general favourite, was for some time in disgrace with her 
because he helped his master in some of these amorous in- 
trigues. In the end, however, her essentially noble nature 
prevailed. She agreed to the king’s marriage with Malavika, 
because she found this to be the best means of rendering him 
happy. She was happy also to find that Malavika was her own 
cousin, and that her marriage with Agnimitra would be poli- 
tically beneficial to Magadha. Not only the commentators of 
Kalidasa, bur great writers like Harsaand RajaSekhcra appear 
to have taken the story in this light. In their plays, which have 
obviously been modelled on the Malavikdgnimitra, they have 
the same dramatic motive. The hero falls in love with a lovely 
maiden who in the end proves to be a princess and a kinswo- 
man of the queen. The queens are noble in character. It need 
hardly be said that they are the heads of a polyamous Zenana. 
In the beginning natural jealousy makes them oppose the idea 
of a marriage between the hero and the heroine.* But in the 
end they yield. The marriage takes place. Peace and 
concord reign again in the family after the temporary conflict. 
Queens like Iravatl, the cowife of Dharini, who care more for 
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themselves and less for the husband’s happiness, are rare in 
the field of Sanskrit and Prakrit dramatic literature. 

The events described in the Malavikagnmitra prove that 
Dharini was in the beginning actually a Candi i.e. 

of the Bharatavakya though she had never the 
pettiness of Iravatt. It was only la er on that she became 
She was then all kindness to Agnimitra as well as 
her Pratipaksa Malavika. Agnimitra’s request that she should 
continue so for ever was natural enough after the mental 
torment that both he and Malavika had suffered in the earlier 
part of the drama as a result of Dharini ’s opposition. 

11 

KONKANA VIJAYA-PARVANI 

By Da ha rath Shatmr 

BhojA'Paramara issued two grants in the Vikrama year 
1076, the Banswara grant, dated the 5 th day of the bright 
halfofMagha and the Bctma grant, dated the 15 th day of 
the bright half of Bhadrapada. The occasion for the first was 
JRNrcjfaswM and for the second ^ 4 . These are 

similar expressions. But as there is a difference of not one 
near but of seven months and seven days between the two 
grants, provided the year may be taken to begin with 
Karttika, as in the case of Bhoja’s Ujjain grant of V. 1078, 
the expressions cannot obviously refer to one and the same 
festival observed on a certain fixed day of the year, say either 
on the 5 th of the bright half of Magha or the 15 th of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada. The reference is to two different 
events, of the one grant must be something 

different from the of the other. 

Dr. Hultzsch translated as ‘the anniversary 

of the conquest of Konkana 1 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 

1 lipigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, p. 18 1. 

8 Indian Antiquary , Vol. XLI, p. 201. 
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translation on the festival day in consequence of the conquest 
of K mkana 2 is perhaps better, but certainly not flawless, 
for as shown by the Betma grant, the conquest ofKonkana 
actually occured ncraly seven months later than 
the commemorated by the Banswara grant. 

Vijayadafami is a well known festival. The Marathas 
celebrated it, not because of any actual victories they 
achieved on this day, but because of its being the day of 
their against the Mughals, the Nizam and their 

other enemies. For a Mamtha of the I\shwa period fosrc- 
actually meant Similarly, of 

the Banswara grant may mean the (^Ptr) i.e. the 

day on which the Paramara forces started on their expedition 
for the conquest of Konkana. Seven months and ten days 
later followed the i.e , the day on which the 

Paramara forces of Bhoja occupied the whole ofKonkana. 
In translating thus we are giving no new meaning to the 
word for as pointed out by the Editor of the 

Tipi graphic! Indices Vol. XVIII 3 the root JT£ is used in the 
sense ‘of taking possession* also in the words 
Soefccr occurring in the Mi raj Plates ( Ji.L Vol. XII, p. 
513). That the paramara forces should have started 
in Magha and completed the conquest by Bhadrapada is 
only natural. They had a long distance to traverse 
and to encounter an enemy fighting for the independence 
of his kingdom. 


3 P. 3 2i, footnote 2. 
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Annual report of the ganoanatiia jha 

RESEARCH INSTITUTE ALLAHABAD. 

This Annual General Meeting of the General Council 
of the Institute meets just nine months after the last Meet- 
ing. During these months there are not many activities 
to report. The abnormal condition of the country has 
prevented us from going out for collection of funds. 
Our president the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has 
been unfortunately seriously ill all this time and it has 
not’bccn possible to get his usual help and valuable gui- 
dance. The Vicc-Peresidcnt Pandit Amaranatha Jha has 
tried his best to interest persons in the Institute, 
but not many donations have been secured. The small 
non-recurring grant of rupees two thousand received from 
the U.P. Govt, has not enabled us to expand our work 
to any appreciable extent. Our activities would have been 
curtailed had not Pandit Amaranatha Jha donated Rs. ioo 
per month for Research Scholarships. The Institute is 
very grateful to him for this generous encouragement 
at this very critical moment. Continuous labour troubles 
have affected the press with the result that the publication 
of our Journal is delayed. Our first publication of 
Sanskrit State Documents under the editorship of Dr. S. N. 
Sen has been unduly delayed, but the major part of it has 
now been printed. We have several schemes before us, 
some of which may be mentioned here — publication of an 
authoritative history of Sanskrit Literature in all its bran- 
ches; compilation of a critical bibliography of all the ori- 
ginal contributions made to Indology which are scattered 
in Oriental Journals and other publications ; preparing a 
chronology of Sanskrit works both printed and in manus- 

6 3 
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cripts; publication of rare and useful Sanskrit texts and 
studies in Indology; collection of valuable manuscripts 
which are being destroyed by white ants, thereby result- 
ing in a gradual loss by which Indian Scholarship is 
becoming poorer day by day, and so on. We realise what 
a vast field of research in every branch of Indology lies 
before us. So far the work has been done either by the 
foreigners or by those who imbibed their spirit. We think 
that it is high time that Indian scholars should themselves 
take up the work of research, free from prejudice and 
with critical detachment in all branches depending mainly 
on original sources. For all these we require funds 
and the active co-opcration and sympathy of scholars and 
public at large. Unfortunately advanced original work 
in classics seems to be at a discount. Those who have 
power in their hands and influence should come to our 
help. It is a cause that deserves the support of our 
enlightened leaders. We are fortunate in these provinces 
in having at the helm of affairs Statesmen who have 
breadth of out-look and genuine love of scholarship. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The total number of Ordinary Members of the Ins- 
titute on the ist of November 1947 is 96 as against 85 on 
December 31, 1946. The number of life-members is 80 
as against 77 of the previous year and that of honorary 
members is ten as against nine of the last year. The 
total number of all the members of the Institute at present 
is 21 1, against 195 of the last year. 

MEETINGS 

There were only two meetings of the Executive 
Committee this year. Most of the other business was 
transacted by correspondence. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

During the period under review Volume IV part II 
of our Quarterly Research Journal consisting of 106 pages 
has been published; parts III and IV are still in the pre s. 
Owing to the difficulty in securing matrices required 
for the type of the Journal the press has not been able to 
bring out the Joint-Number as yet. But we hope that 
within a fortnight wc shall be able to place this Joint- 
Number in the hands of our readers. 

Ve took up the publication of the Sanskrit records 
in the possession of the Govt, of India more than a year 
ago. About 100 pages have been printed off and some 
300 pages arc still in the press. The delay is partly 
due »to the technical nature of the printing of Sanskrit 
documents, partly to the labour troubles in the press and 
partly to the want of paper quota. 1 may be permitted 
to repeat that the printing charges have gone up and we 
have to face a deficit unless the promised grant for this 
publication by the Tchri Darbar is enhanced. 

LIBRARY 

About thirty books have been received for review in 
the Journal this year; they have been placed in the Ins- 
titute Library. Wc have purchased some books for the 
work of research scholars. In the manuscript section a 
small addition has been made. I am glad to state that 
almost all the manuscripts have now been classified and 
over x.ooo have been catalogued, arranged and put in 
separate cloth bindings. With great effort we were 
able to secure cloth for wrapping our manuscripts. The 
printed books are being classified and a catalogue is being 
prepared on the card system. About 1000 cards have 
been prepared so far. 

The Institute has on its exchange list fifty research 
Journals and magazines. Most of these are not quite 
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regular due to various reasons. We have been ab'e to 
secure back numbers of several Journals in order to 
complete our sets. 

CONFERENCES AND RECOGNITIONS - 

The Institute has been invited to send delegates 
to the Indian Philosophical Congress, All India Writers’ 
Conference and the Oriental Conference. We have also 
been invited by the Govt, of India to give our opinion 
on the scjentific project undertaken by them. 

RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

We have three research scholars at present unde* the 
Institute : Shri A.S. Nataraja Ayyar an advocate of the 
Madras High Court working on the Mirhatfisd Rules of 
Interpretation , Pandit Virendranatha Acharya and Pandit S. 
Dakshinamurty Shastri engaged in compiling a compre- 
hensive anthology in Sanskrit with English Translation 
for a volume to be entitled ‘■''The Indian Portrait”, describ- 
ing typical characters in Sanskrit literature. The latter two 
scholars are working under the supervision of Prof. 
Amaranatha Jha, while the former is working under my 
supervision. 


OUR NEEDS 

I am glad to inform the Council that the Govt, of 
the United Provinces have been pleased to send for the 
plans and list of equipments of the Institute Buildings. It 
is hoped that with the generous help of the Hon. Minis- 
ter of Education who himself realises the importance of 
the activities of the Institute, the Govt, will be pleased 
to grant us sufficient recurring grants for expanding our 
activities and for the construction of the Building. 
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It is my duty to place before the members and also 
the public our needs. The authorities of the Hindu 
Boarding House have very generously placed at our dis- 
posal a Hall for our Library for the last four years. It is 
not proper to take advantage any longer of their generous 
hospitality. Besides without sufficient place for keep ng 
books. Journals old and current, manuscripts, office 
rooms, rooms for research scholars, our activities are much 
hampered. Then again the condition on which land 
has been leased necessitates that we must get our buildings 
constructed within three years of which more than a year 
is already passed. Our prospective donors cannot be 
attracted unless we start our buildings. Visitors are 
disappointed for want of any place in the present Library 
where they can sit and consult books. Thousands of 
manuscripts promised to the Institute cannot be brought 
to tlie Library for want of space. The office is with the 
Secretary, Research scholars have either to work in the 
University Library or at the house of their supervisors. 
This is very unstatisfactory. We cannot exaggerate the 
immediate need of having our own buildings and more 
and more research scholars working under experts in 
calm and scholarly atmosphere. 

The members are aware that the Executive Commit- 
tee has decided to give scholarships of^s. ioo to each 
research scholar but unfortunately for want of sufficient 
funds we are unable to abide by the resolution, at present. 
In the present circumstances of our country every pro- 
vince has its own projects and schemes and it is difficult 
to expect any financial help elsewhere. Our work is 
being recognised by all the provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and "the various States. We also do not confine 
ourselves to this province for selecting persons for the 
award of scholarship ; yet our main field of work being in 
this province, we have to look up first to our own Govt. 
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All our schemes referred to above need large funds. Our 
President and Vice-president will certainly never miss any 
opportunity to help the growth of the Institute, but we 
should not forget that it is also the duty of every member 
of the Institute and the public at large to come to'our 
help. We can only promise to make the best use of their 
help and produce first class standard works, if we get 
sufficient funds, cooperation and sympathy of our donors. 
Lastly I will be failing in my duty if 1 do not take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere gratitude to those 
who have helped the Institute with generous donations, 
contributions of articles, and presents of books. I hope 
with your kind cooperation, help and sympathy the Insti- 
tute will be able to achieve more and more success. 
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AUDIT REPORT ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE GANGA- 
NA.TFIA JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE, ALLAHABAD 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3!st MARCH, 1947. 

The' last audit of the Ganganatha Jha Research Insti- 
tute, Allahabad was conducted in February, 1947. This is 
the account for the period for 1st April, 1946 to 31st March 
1947. The Income and Expenditure Account and Balance 
Sheet of the Institute are set out below. 


Income unci lixpenditure a c for the year ended 31 st March 1947. 


Rs.a. 

P- 


R. 

a. 

p. 

General Expendi- 


By Donations a c 




ture a/c. .. 8.46 10 

9 

(including Govt. 




Postage a/c . . 26 7 

6 

Grant). 

2,801 

6 

3 

Journal a/c .. 2,680 7 

0 

By Life Membership 




Research Scholar- 


a c. 

440 

0 

0 

ship a/c. 706 7 

3 

By Annual Member- 




Surj’vlus ot Income 


ship a c. 

773 

0 

0 

over Expenditure. 3,174 13 

9 

By Benefactors a c . . 






By Interest a/c 

3 > 2 3 5 

0 

0 



By Sales a c 

185 

8 

0 

7,434 14 

3 


7>434 

14 

3 

Balance Sheet as 

i on 

3 1 st March 1947. 





Liabilities. 

Rs. a. p. 

* Surplus of income 
over Expenditure 
(Balance ist April 
1946). 1,34,066 1 10 

Current year’s surplus 
of Income over 
Expenditure (From 
1 st April ’46 to 
31st March 1947) 3,174 13 9 
current year. 


Investments and Assets . 


Almirahs and : 

Rs. 

shelves 284 

a. 

0 

P- 

0 

a c. 

Securities a/c 

•• 1,3**363 

2 

1 1 

Cash in hand 

14 

4 

3 

(-ash at Bank 

4 A 7 8 

6 

5 

Suspense a c 

1 

2 

c 


1,37,240 15 7 

1,37,240 

15 

7 

*The surplus of Income over Expenditure Balance 
(1st April) includes loan a/c of Dr. Mishra for 

Rs. 99 

M 

0 

That is, Surplus 

.. 1,33,966 

3 

10 

Loan a/c 

99 

14 

0 
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AUDIT REPORT FOR I ^'47 

i. Out of 1 2 Receipt books, reported to have been 
printed for the Institute, four receipt books containing 
receipts Nos. ioi to zoo, 301 to 400,401 to 50° and 801 
to 900 were not produced in audit. It is stated that no 
collection from these books have been made. It is, therefore, 
suggested that these books should he called back and put 
up at the time of next audit so that they may be verified. 

2. Receipt book No.VII containing receipts from 
601 to 700 was left unused while subsequent books were used 
The reason assigned to this was some change in form of 
receipts. In case this book is no more required all receipts 
contained in the book should be cancelled under the dated 
initial of the Secretary and presented at the time of next 
audit. 

3. Loan account of Dr. Mishra for Rs. 99-14-0 and 
suspense account of Rs. 1-2-0 have not been cleared even 
this year. Steps may be taken to clear them as soon as 
possible before the close of the current financial year. 

4. Subject to the above remarks the accounts were 
kept properly. 

D. Kishore. 
Honorary Auditor 


Dated 6th November, 1947. 

A. Siddiqi 
Treasurer 


Umesha Mishra 
Secretary 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FINANCIAL ESTIMATE OF 
THE GANGANATHA JHA RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


FOR 1948 - 49 . 





Income 




Donations ( and Govt. Grant ) 

. . IO, OOO 

O 

O 

Life-Membership Fee 

, , 

. * 600 

O 

O 

Annual Membership Fee 

■ . 

. . 1,000 

O 

O 

Interest on Securities 

. . 

3,500 

O 

O 

Sale of Journal etc. 

. . 

. . 3 oo 

O 

O 

Dr. Amaranatha Jha’s 

donation 

for 



Research Scholarship 


.. 12,00 

O 

O 



16,600 

O 

O 

Expenditure 




Pandit working (Part-time) 

in the 




Mss. Section 

... Rs. 

30 p.m. 360 

O 

O 

Clerk (Part-time) 

... Rs. 

30 p.m. 360 

O 

O 

Peon Rs. 15-0-0 P. M. Plus Rs. 10 as Dearness 



Allowance. 

. . 

300 

O 

O 

Chowkidar Rs. 15 P. M. plus Rs. 10 as 

Dear- 



ness Allowance . . 

. . 

. . 360 

O 

O 

Publication of the Journal 

. . 

. . 4,000 

O 

O 

Scholarships ( Three at Rs. xoo P.M.) 

... 3,600 

O 

O 

Purchase of Books 

• • 

. . 1,500 

O 

O 

Purchase of Mss. 

• . 

. . JOO 

O 

O 

Postage 

. . 

50 

O 

O 

Binding of Books and Journals 

200 

O 

O 

Contingencies 

• . 

. . 100 

O 

O 

Publication of Books . . 

• • 

. . 5 ,000 

O 

O 

Furniture 

• • 

. . 200 

O 

O 


Total 

16,530 

O 

O 

Umesha Mishra 


A. Siddiqi 



Secretary Treasurer 

20. xx. ’47 
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Reviews of books 


On the Chronicles of Ceylon. By Bimala Churn Law. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Monograph Series Vol. 

MI. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Nq. I Park Street 5 Calcutta. 1947, pp. viii and 76. 

Dr. Law is a great scholar of Buddhism and Pali. We 
have from his pen this monograph on The Chronicles of 
Ceylon. The author discusses the entire subject of the chroni- 
cles in the Pali and Sinhalese languages beginning from 
DlpawarUSa under three heads — their chronological position, 
literary position and historical position. He has utilised all 
the available materials for arriving at his conclusions. The 
help *ren'dered by the author in his treatment of the ceylonese 
chronicles will be of great help to the future historian writ- 
ing the history of Ceylon and Indian Buddhism in Ceylon. 

Thfravada Buddhism in Burma. By Dr. Nihar Ranjan 

Ray, University of Calcutta, 1946, pp. xv and 306. 

Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

The book is a study in Indo-Burmese historical and cul- 
tural relations from the earliest times to the British conquest 
of Burma- The author has dealt with the history of Buddhi- 
sm in Burma from the Asokan Mission up to the British 
conquest. The author is of opinion that Buddhism alone 
has been the great unifying factor in Burma, that it gave 
them a society based on the theory of equality of social 
standards, that it gave them a religion that replaced the pri- 
mitive heathenism of earlier centuries and that it was Bud- 
dhism that brought Burma into the arena of culture and 
civilisation and in one line with other countries of the Indian 
Orient. Dr. Ray is a well known author of several works on 
the history of Burma, Burman life, art and civilisation. The 
present work will take a high rank as one of the valuable 
books on the history of Burma. 
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Social and Rural Economy of Northern India 600 b. c. 
to 200 a.d. Vol. II. By Atindranath Bose., University 
of Calcutta, 1945, pp. xiii and pp. 153 to 507 and 
xxiv. 

The book under review deals with the social and rural 
economy of Northern India under the following heads: 
Industrial Economy, Trade and Commerce, Banking and 
Currency, Occupation and Employment, and Social Physiog- 
nomy. Each of these heads is subdivided into several chap- 
ters. The treatment is methodical and accurate. The book 
is very useful for the research scholars on the questions 
dealt witn therein. The book shows how ancient India 
was highly advanced in the arts of modern civilised 
life; and even today modern India may revive the rules 
of ancient trade guilds and avoid the pitfalls of modern 
trade unionism and thereby there will be a just adjust 
ment of Capital and Labour and less interference by the 
State. 


Vi$va-Bharati Annals. 1945. Vol. I. Cheena Bhavana. 
Edited. By P. C. Bagchi. Published by the Visva 
Bharati Publishing Department, Calcutta. Price Rs. 10. 
pp. v and 227. 

The award of scholarships by the China government has 
enabled the research staff of the Visva Bharati to publish 
the volume containing 7 articles dealing with the history 
of China and India. Inter alia the book has restored into 
English and Sanskrit the ancient Sanskrit Text of the Artha- 
pada Sutra from its Chinese translation. Thus books lost to 
the Sanskrit world are now reconstructed and they are thus 
indeed new finds to the student of Indian culture and his- 
tory. The Annals should find a place in the library of every 
University, Institute and scholar. 
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The Bhaja Govinda Stotra oe Adi Sankaracharya- 
Sanskrit Text with transeation and notes in 
Tamil. By A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, Research Scholar, the 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute. 1948. 5th Revised 
Edition. B. G. Paul & Co. Madras, pp. 52. Price 4 as. 

The great Sankara inter alia composed in popukr 
anskrit devotional poems and the present one is known as 
Molja-nuuigtiru or Bhrja Govinda Stotra. A research scholar 
of this Institute has brought this revised 5th edition with 
notes especially from the unpublished Sanskrit commen- 
tary of SwayamprakaSa Acarya. The Jagadguru !§an- 
karacarya of the Kanci Kamakoti Peetham has commended 
this book in his Srlmukham. The book will be very 
useful as a text book in schools in the Tamil Province 
of Madras'. The printing and get up and the tricoloured 
picture of Lord Kfsna add beauty to the publication. 

Attitude of Vedanta towards Religion. By Swami 
Abhedananda. Published by the Rarmkrishna Vedanta 
Ma<h. Calcutta. 1947. pp. XVI and 192. Rs 6-8-0. 

This volume is a collection of nineteen lectures, hitherto 
unpublished, on different aspects of Vedanta philoso- 
phy and religion delivered from time to time by Swami 
Abhedananda before the audiences in America. The Sw’ami 
has covered the entire field of Vedanta and Religion. The 
lectures reveal the greatness of the author as a preacher of 
Vedanta and as a realised soul. He succeeded in curing the 
westerners of their credulity, blindfaith, sectarianism and 
narrow bigotry. The authors knowledge of the religions 
and philosophy of the East, the philosophy of the West 
and the sceintific ideas of the modern world is exhibited 
on every page; the English style of the lectures is simply 
captivating. 

The Swami has shown that one should not be content 
with intellect, reason and argumentation though they are the 
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chief instruments in the domain of philosophy but should 
live a life of religion and states that this alone would make 
us transcend the world of sorrows and sufferings. This is 
the crying need of the West and of the East and the need is 
as insistent today as when the Swami originally lectured. 
This book is one of the few books which should be read, 
re-read and digested; and it should be a companion volume 
on our shelves to help us in the onward march of spiritual 
regeneration. A beautiful photo of the Swami adorns 
the first page. The printing and get up even in these 
difficult days are superb. 


An Apostle or Monism. By Sister Shivani (Mrs. Mary Le 
Page) published by the Calcutta Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Math. Calcutta 19.47. pp. xv and 314. Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

This is an authentic account of the life and activities 
of Swami Abhedananda by one of the Swami’s American 
disciples. 

Swami Abhedananda an apostle of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Order was born in 1866 and in 1897 he came to America 
and took chatge of the Vedanta Society in New York. 
He came back to India in 1921 and established centres at 
Calcutta and Darjeeling and left his mortal frame in 
1939. The Swami was second only to Swami Vivekananda 
in his influence on American life and carrying the message 
of Vedanta from India to America. He created by his 
lectfures and practical life a most powerful impression 
on his audiences in America and his chief American 
disciple a lady has written this account of his life with 
special reference to his activities in America. We can 
truly compare her biography with such works as Romain 
Rolland’s life of Ramakrishna Paramah'ansa and Vive- 
kanapda and Maxmuller’s life of Ramakrishna Paramahansa; 
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and the work will remain as a classical biography of 
Abhedananda. Following the 19 lectures of Abhedanand'a 
newly published, she has also divided her book into 19 
chapters. We have in this book how a rational mind of 
the ‘West has been able to appreciate the superb life of 
the Swami devoted to religion and philosophy and preach- 
ing of the same as his one mission. An introduction of 
20 pages is given by Basu Kumar Bagchi. Th'ere are 14 
photographs adding to the beauty of the book. The get 
up is splendid. 


(1) History of Sri Mahabharata. PP. 18 and 346. (2) 
The Secret of Raja-Suya PP. 24 and no. Price Rs. 
1-12-0 and Rs. 1-0-0. Both by Pandyata Venkata Sub- 
ramanya Sastry. Pitha puram, Madras Presidency 1933 
and 1938, respectively. 

Both the books are in Telugu language and purport to 
deal with the criticisim of Mahabharata and the characters 
therein: The books have now been sent to us with the view 
whether they may be translated into English for the benefit 
of the scholars not knowing the Telugu language. At the 
outset we have to state that the revised English translation 
of the History of Indian literature Vol. 1 by Winternitz pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University deals with the Mahabharata 
problem in a thoroughly critical way in 165 pages there- 
by rendering the translation of these works a superfluity. 
Secondly any criticism based on the earlier and later additions 
to the gjeat Epic should await the completion of the scho- 
larly editio princeps of the Mahabharata now being publi- 
shed by the Vshandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poona 
which alone deals with the text tradition in a thoroughly 
critical spirit. 

Criticism of the achievements of national heroes like 
f,ord Krsiia and Arjuna worshipped as incarnations by 
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millions of Hindus would not be tolerated unless it is based 
on Scientifically accurate data; in this respect the author’s 
views on insufficient data cannot be accepted. Hence the 
present works may not be commendable for translation 
into English for the benefit of the non-Telugu Research 
scholars in India and abroad. 

A. S. Nataraja Ayyar 


Economic life and progress in Ancient ndia. By 
Narayanachandra Bandyopadhaya. Vol. I Hindu 
Period. University of Calcutta. Revised 2nd Edition 
1945 pp. XX and 347. 

This is an economic history of Ancient India from the 
earliest times down to the rise of the Maurya Empire. The 
subject had not been worked out by many scholars.. The 
author has discussed the foundations of Indian economic 
life, the peculiarities of the situation in India and its econo- 
mic flora and fauna. Then he has discussed the history of 
the races which came to be settled on the Indian soil. Re- 
garding the Vedic period the author has gone into great 
detail. The growth of guilds, town life and foreign trade 
have been fully discussed as also the forces and factors 
which brought in the interfering policy of the Maurya 
Government. 

The author was a lecturer on Indian History and culture 
in the Calcutta University and unfortunately died before 
printing his second volume which is announced as ready 
for the press. The book is a store house of information on 
one of the recondite subjects in the history of ancient India; 
and it also affords useful guidance for the modern politician 
and statesman who wants to build up the future of India on 
entirely new lines foreign to its ancient tradition and 
civilisation. 
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The Social Institutions in Ancient India. ByK. L. 

Daftari. Nagpur University, 1947 price Rs. 3. Pages 

xviij and 182. 

These are the ten lectures delivered in 1944 under the 
endowment of the Mahadco Hari Walhodakar Memorial lec- 
tures instituted in the Nagpur University. The lectures deal 
with the public assemblies and functionaries the Varnas, 
Manu and Saptarsis, Asramas, Yajila ASvamedha, Ma- 
rraige being the principal topics in the picture of ancient 
Hindu Society. The author claims to have made a new line 
of approach into the history of ancient India. He has sub- 
divided ancient India into 6 periods which may not be ac- 
cepted by the orthodox student of Indian History. The 
author states that we should revive the institution of the 
Manu and Saptarsis and that they (the Manu and Sapta- 
rsis) should if they think fit revive the institution of the. 
VarnaS and Varnantara — the transfer of a man in one Varna 
to another and that the Sanyasa Agrama be prohibited. 
These are certainly strange suggestions and not likely 
to be acceped by the orthodox Hindu or by the reforming 
legislator. The author has drawn largely from his 
previo. s Kinkhede lectures on ‘‘ The Astronomical method and 
its application to the chronology of ancient India” also delivered 
under the auspices of the Nagpur University. 


The Indian Literatures of Today. (A Symposium) 
Edited by Bharatan Kumarappa for the P. E. N. 
All-India Centre and Published by The International 
Book House, Ltd. Asha lane. Fort Bombay, 1947, 
pages x and 18 1. Price Rs 5. 

This is a volume containing sixteen essays on as many 
of the leading literatures of India, presented at the first 
All-India Waiters’ Conference held at Jaipur, Rajputana, 
from October 20 to 22, 1945 under the auspices of the P. E. 
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N. All-India Centre. The publishers aptly say, “ For those 
who fancy that the days of India’s literary achievement lie 
largely in the past, this picture of the activity in the modern 
period in many of the literatures of India will come as a re- 
velation.” If the Jaipur Conference had done nothing bther 
than the organisation of this Symposium, it would have 
merited a lasting place in the general history of Indian 
Literature. 

For the first time we have an opportunity of viewing 
in a short compass the development of every important 
Modern Indian language. 

We share generally the view of Madame Sophia Wadia 
that these essays have gained in spontaneity and freshness of 
approach by not following a uniform pattern, but we regret 
that in some cases this has meant a positive drawback. For 
example. Prof. N.K. Sidhanta could have given us, along 
with his very illuminating and fascinating discussion of the 
charges against those who have chosen English as their me- 
dium of expression, an account of the contribution, if any, 
Indo -Anglian writers have made in various fields during the 
last forty-five years. Similarly, some essayists have unneces 
sarily taken several pages to discuss their literatures before 
1900 when these essays are supposed to begin properly. 
Of course, there cannot be any water tight idivision of the 
progress of literature, yet one could make things fit in 
one pattern for uniformity and comparative study. 

The essays are of necessity sketchy. Within the limita- 
tion of time and space most of them have been wiritten 
remarkably well. The essays are on Assamese (By N.L. 
Mon Phookan), Bengali (By Kazi Abdul Wadud), English 
(ByN. K. Siddhanta), Gujrati (By Jayant Krishna H. Dave), 
Hindi (By Ram kumar Verma), Kannada (By V- K. Gokak), 
Maithili (By Umesh Mishra), Malayalam (By C. Kunhan 
Raja), Marathi (ByM.D. Altekar), Oriya (By Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi), Punjabi (By Madan Gopal), Sanskrit (By R. N. 
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Dandekar), Sindhi (By Lalchand Jagatiani), Tamil (By M. 
R. Jambunathan), Telugu (By C. Narayana Ran) and Urdu 
(By Rashid Ahmed Siddiqi). 

rfy reading these essays one learns that Nehru, Prem- 
chand,- Iqbal, Tagore, Munshi, Gandhi and Mrs Naidu alone 
are not our leading writers. There are Laksminatha and 
Hemachandra Goswami (Assamese), Madhusudara and 
Bankima chandra (Bengali), Nana lal and Kalelkar (Gujarati) 
Prasad and Pant (Hindi), Bendre and Jagirdar (Sri Ranga) 
(Kannada), Chanda Jha and Muralidhara Jha (Maithili), 
Vallathol and Panikar (Malayalam), Gadkari and Apte 
(Marathi), Madhusudan and Radhanath (Oriya), Nanak Singh 
(Punjabi), Jatoi and Asari (Sindhi), Bharathi and Rama- 
lingam (Tamil), Veerasalingam, Gidugu and Proddatur 
brothers (Telugu), and Hali and Josh (Urdu). They have 
moved millions in the countryside and guided the destinies 
of the Indian Languages throughout the first half of the 
present century. 

Two' facts become clear from even a cursory reading of 
this volume. The impact of Western literatures (specially 
English literature) and the handicaps with which Indian Liter- 
atures have suffered owing to the predominant position occu- 
pied by English or any other neighbouring language (such 
as Urdu in the Punjab, Hindi in Bihar, and Bengali in Assam 
and Orrisa) have told heavily upon the growth of individual 
provincial languages. The duty of those who are charged 
with the shaping of our destinies today, ought to be to look 
into these things and let the real literary languages of the 
people have their proper place in educational and adminis- 
trative spheres. If this is not possible without creating 
separate provinces on linguistic and cultural grounds, they 
should make provision for creating them immediately. 
There is no other way to educate millions of Indian citizens 
for shouldering the responsibility of a democratic state 

within the shortest possible time. 

F. ll 
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In some of these essays several minor spelling and grammar 
mistakes have crept in. In others a few salient facts are 
missed or misinterpreted. Thus in the otherwise excellent 
essay on Maithili it is mentioned that Maharajadhiraja Shri 
Kameshwara Sirriha donated si ms to found a chair at the 
University of Patna and that the Maithili Sahitja Pari sad 
publishes the Sdhilyapatra. The facts are that Maharaja- 
dhiraja Shri Kameshwara Simha donated sums to found a 
Maithili Chair to perpetuate the memory of his father and 
that BhdratJ was the Pari uni's organ and was edited by 
Bholalaladasa. 

The authors of the essays are to be congratulated for co- 
operating with Madam Sophia Wadia, the Founder-convenor 
of the P. E. N. Indian Centre in producing this very valuable 
appreciation of Modern Indian Literatures today. We hope 
the Second Writers’ Conference held at Benares will issue 
a supplement to this volume giving the changes. 

J. Mishra 


Indian Writers in Council: Proceedings of the first All 
India Writers Conference (Jaipur, 1945) Edited by 
K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar for the P. E. N. All India 
Centre published by the International Book House Ltd. 
Bombay. Price Rs 7-8-0. 

The prospects of holding the International Congress of 
the P. E. N. Club in India during 1940 having receded in the 
background owing to the declaration of the Second World 
War, the idea of an All India Writers’ Conference, gained 
ground by the end of the war years. Jajpur, true to its 
history, extended a most cordial welcome to the Indian 
P. E. N. Centre and in October 1945 a large number of 
Indian writers assembled at Jaipur. 

The Conference was a tremendous success. Jt was the 
first important meeting of writers in India; it gave the first 
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opportunity of expressing concretely the cultural unity of 
India against the background of division and strife. The 
volume under review is an account of the proceedings of the 
conference. It presents a faithful picture of old contacts 
renewed and new ones formed, of stimulating discussions 
and addresses on the ideals of Indian writers of well-thought 
out lectures and papers on a variety of topics — such as, ‘‘The 
development of Indian Literatures as a Uniting Force”, 
“ the desirability of an All India Encyclopeadia”, “populari- 
zation of Indian Literatures outside India”, “Moral Values 
in several Literatures”, “ The Indian Copywritlaw”, “ An- 
cient Indian Literature and New Forms”, “Values in 
literature of the several socials.” Altogether, the entire 
volume enables those who took the opportunity of visiting 
the Conference to re-live the wonderfully “ rich ” experi- 
ences' (like the writer of the present review) and there 
who missed the opportunity to form an idea of what 
it was. 

We -whole heartcdly commend this volume to the 
writers and the readers. 


J. Mishra 
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IS THIS RCjVED 1C RUDRA A ‘HOWLER’? 
hy V. M. Afik 

§i- , j Sayaua, 'i ashu & i s., M R'B., ( l B.,(.hu Shi icuk.iiis- 
iV-sp^nsiMe i « >r i he \ oguc enjoyed by ihi derivation oi ‘Rudra’ fn-m 
the root nu!, ‘to cry’ <>t ‘/o howl* in ns simple (and causal?) sense. 

§6 and 7- — Rgvedic evidence does nm show Rudra eilher as a ‘Howler’ 
or as so purely maliiirent that he should he dubbed as a ‘a pod \\ ho makes 
people cry' 1 lie. is rather 'resplendent', ‘sun-like’, ‘ruddy ‘brown' 
and ‘golden’. The epiihet rudra' rur/iM, s\ non\ mous as it is i t h hit an nv- 
vartain both applied almost c\<Tusiveiy to the Ah'nis- Raves no doubt 
about the meaning of rttdra which must he ‘shining ’/bright ‘reddish-— 
yellow with the tints ot Dawn*. 

§8 — The solutions oi Grassman de Pischel— uni in lire eonjeetuial 
senses oi ho be bright ’ or ‘to be red’. 

§9 and 10 Rudra & \!md the dcaspi rated iorms ol ‘Kudina’ & rttdh 
respectively. Authorities cited in support: Bollcnsen, Dr. Kane &: Dr. 
S. K. Chatter jee, 

§ 1 . A review of all the Rudra passages in the K gveda should 
induce the conviction (the writer submits) that there is next 
to no literary evidence in that Sam hit a , to corroborate the 
usual ( linguistically unobjectionable) derivation of the name 
‘Rudra’ from the root rud in the sense of ‘to cry’ or ‘to howl’ 
and for the consequent interpretation ut the name as the 
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‘Howler’ ! 1 And yet the vogue enjoyed by this etymolo- 
gical explanation of the name is amazing ! The raison 
d'etre of this vogue is therefore well worth a critical exami- 
nation. 

§2. The explanation of the name in the Sdyana-bhasya 
on KIM-114. 1 probably set the ball rolling! Savana him- 
self follows Yaska who in his Nirukta IX. 5) not only gives 
the derivation of ‘Rudra’ from \/rud, ‘to cry’ but also 
traces the word to yw, ‘to roar’ and \/dru, ‘to speed on’ 
and accounts for Rudra as ‘the god who roars and speeds 
on’. This latter root dru , in the sense of ‘to melt’ is also 
proposed by Sayana on V.73.8 to explain rudra (an epithet 
of the Asvins) thus: rut stutih tayd dmvtuilyav. But Yaska 
himself is an humble follower in the wake of the Stan bit a 
and Brahmana authors whose etymological speculations 
are based on their own mythological equations and legends 
about the equated deities. Thus Rudra-Agni is the equa- 
tion in AV . VII. 87.1; TJ.l.i.j.S; V.4.3.1; V.5.7.4; S’B 
V.3.1.10; VI. 1.3.7, 10; Vl.2.4.3; IX.9.1.1 and TA/B.XIl.4.24. 
One of the names of Agni is ‘Rudra’ in §B. I.7.3.8 and Rudra 
is the name of one of the eight forms of Agni in KB ( — 
Sdfik.j). Br.) 

VI- 1. This mythological equation has its roots in the 
R V. Agni is addressed as Rudra in 11 . 1.6. Rudra' is 
an epithet of Agni in I.27.10 and IV. 3.1. It is a well estab- 
lished 2 point in the RV. that Agni is occasionally identified 
with other gods, including Rudra and vice versa that Rudra 
is one of the several deities identified with Agni. 

§3. It is interesting now to see how post-Rgvedic 
linguistic speculation exploits this identification. A legend 

1 Weber, l S. 2, 19-22; Kuhn lien/htnufl 177,; A Z. 2, 27 S; 5,335; 

Max Muller, Origin and Grow lit of Religion 216; Macih uicll, I'tdic Mytho- 
logy. (~MVM). 77. 

2 On the identification ot Agni ” itl; Rudra, see M V M. 74-5; 95; 
Beigaigne, Religion Vcdique, 3,36 and von Btadkt, Dyouf Afuara 
54 - 
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is developed with reference to Agni, in T.S. 1 . 5.1.1 : — The 
gods entrusted their wealth to Agni on the occasion of their 
fight with the demons. When, at the end of the fight, they 
came back to claim it, they found that Agni had decamped 
and they had to use violence to recover it from Agni who 
reacted (we are told) to this treatment by ‘crying’ ! So ad 
rem comes the derivation : Yad urodlt lad rudrasya rudratvam. 
Savana commenting on this passage construes the same 
incident from another angle namely that because Agni 
usurped on this occasion one of the functions of Rudra, 
namely ‘roaring’, he is identified with him ! The same 
explanation of the name ‘Rudra’ is given by MS. IV. 2.12: 
So s rodit , tadi'd asyaitan ndn/a rudra Hi and SB VI.1.3.10 : 
yd a rod It tasmad rudrah. SB VI. 8.1. 11 supports the same 
derivation but in a different context. Agni is Rudra because 
the rumbling of the wheels of the chariot on which he is 
carried represents (figuratively speaking) his roaring 1 
§4. This derivation from \/rud seems to have appealed 
to other Btahmana authors also. But they give a ‘causal’ 
twist to the sense of the root and explain the name ‘Rudrah’ 
(the plural form of Rudra) as ‘those who make others cry’. 
The mythological equation formulated is that the Pranas 
(‘Breaths’ or ‘Vital airs’) are rudra s because they make 
(people) cry when they leave this mortal coil. The JVB 
IV. 2.6 has : prana vai rudrah , prana hidarii sarva/l/ rodayanti-, 
the Chid. III. 16. 3 similarly reads : prana vdva rudrah , e/e 
hidari/ sarvar/j rod ay anti", SB. XI. 6. 3. 7 ( - Brh. U. III. 7. 1) adds 
the detail : te yan martyde charlrdd ntkramanty atha rodayanti , 
tadyad rodayanti tasmad rudra iti. ^'jB.IX.i.x. 6 clinches the 
derivation as it were, by stating : tad yad ruditat samabhavati/- 
stasmdd rudrah* [compare Sayana on R.V. III. 32. 3 : roda — 
yanti fatrhn iti rudra Ft mar Utah ]. The malevolence attributed 
to the ‘Rudras’ in this etymological speculation is easily 
traced to the malevolent traits occasionally exhibited by the 
Rudras who (except in a few passages where they represent 
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a separate class of gods like the Vasus) are none other than 
the Maruts who are often called ‘Rudras’ or ‘Rudriyas’ 
[I.64.2, 12; 85.11; V. 42.15; 59.8; VI. 50.4; 66.ii; VII 56.1; 
58.5; VIII.20.17. etc.] i.e. ‘the sons of Rudra.’ The Rudras 
or Maruts share to some extent the destructive propensities 
which are frequently (though by no means Otways') attributed 
to their father Rudra. 

§5. This evil side of Rudra is probably responsible 
for another etymology : — ‘Rudra’ from y/ruj ‘to break’, 
‘to shatter’ — proposed in the Kdthaka [XXV. 1] and Kapis- 
thala Katha [XXXVIII. 4] Samhitds : — taya pnrah samarujad , 
yatsamarujat tadrudrasya rndratvam\ “With that he shattered 
the forts; because he shattered (them) — that is the ‘shatter- 
ing quality’ of Rudra (the shatterer)”. This derivation has 
naturally not found much favour as, from a linguistic point 
of view, it is a far cry from y/ ruj to ‘ rudra ’ ! The same 
has been the fate of the alternative derivations from y/ru, 
‘to cry’ and from yj dru, ‘to run’, proposed by Yaska and 
Sayana (See Section 2 above.) 

§6. The only derivation that need be subjected to a 
critical scrutiny then, is the one :! from y/rud, ‘to cry’. As 
remarked at the outset, however, there is hardly a passage in 
the .KV.y which represents Rudra as a ‘crying’ or ‘howling’ 
god or suggests the meaning ‘crying’ or ‘howling’ for the 
epithet rudra ! Rudra is called babhn a, brown [II. 3 3. 5, 8, 
9,15]; arusd, ruddy [1. 1x4.5]; is like the bright sun 3 4 and 
shines like gold [1.43.5], is bedecked with shining golden 
ornaments [II. 33. 5], wears a resplendent many-coloured 

3 reud--, SK . ruddti, rdditi' cries, howls’ ; ridah ‘cry’ , Zil. rood, ‘to 
cry’, L. rudo-erc ‘to cry’. See Walde-Pokorny. Vergleichende% Wortcr- 
buch and the Ph. D. dissertation entitled ‘R gvedit words etymologically 
equated in pre-Nirukta V.edic Literature (p. 194) prepared under the gui- 
dance of the writer by Dr. C. S„ Venkateswaran, 1946. 

* Relevant, in this connection is the conclusion that Rudra 
was an Atyari deity of solar origin, arrived at by N. Venkataramanayya 
,iWni,y. )f p£ Madras- ,publi<?atio;n. (1941) 
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necklace fll.33.10] and is self-glorious [I.129.33.X.92.C) . 
R udrd is an epithet of Agni in IV.3.1, where the latter is 
called ‘golden-coloured ’ and also in other passages [1. 27. 
xo; III. 2. 5]; the word is an epithet of Soma [VIII. 72. 5] and 
of tf]C ASvins [V.73.8; 75.3, etc.] and these are au gods connected 
with light ! Rudra is generally looked upon as a storm- 
god but in the few passages cited in support of this view, 
it is the sheen of his lightning-shaft that is prominent rather 
than the howling of thunder! To attribute the ‘howling’ 
of the storm to Rudra because he is the father of the Maruts — 
the storm-gods — is rather far-fetched ! Indra and Agni 
also are very intimately connected with the Maruts but 
are not supposed to cry* or howl on that account ! The 
‘Maruts again, though storm-gods, are constantly associated 
with brilliance and sun-light. They share the lustre of the 
sun fX.66.2]. They are self-luminous fl.37.2; V.53.4; VII. 
20.4J. The passages describing their sun-like radiance 
and shining quality are numerous 6 . Uncertain though the 
etymology of ‘Maruts’ is, the root appears to be mar , rather 
in the' sense of ‘to shine’ ,than ‘to die’, ‘to crush’ as the 
former agrees best with the description of the Maruts in the 
R.U. But a most convincing set of passages, almost deci- 
sive for the meaning of rudra' has not attracted the attention 
it deserves. In all the four passages in which the word rudra- 
vartanl occurs j I.3 .3; Vlll.22.1, 14 and X. 39.11!, if is an 
epithet of the Agvins and must mean ‘those whose path or 
course is shining (rudra), ’ because the Alvins are called 
elsewhere hiranya-vartani , ‘those whose path is golden’ — 
another almost exclusive epithet of the Agvins 1 This path 
or course \vartanJ, or its variant vartis which, with an excep- 
tion ' or two 5< is repeatedly used of the Alvins only ] is traversed 
by them at the break of Dawn [VII. 69. 5], on their shining 
car [VI.62.10], in the company of the Dawn and the Sun 


6 MVM, 78 , 
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[VIII. 35 .7] is rich in gold [VIII. 22. 17] and therefore must 
be a shining course, reddish-yelloir like gold. The root- mean- 
ing of rudra' then, as ‘shining’ or ‘reddish-yellow’ should no 
longer be in doubt and can hardly be ‘crying’ or ‘howling’! 

§7. If next, y/'rud is taken in a causal sense and Rudra 
is made out to be ‘one w T ho makes people cry’ as the Brahmana 
passages (cited in Section 4, above) have done, a lop-sided 
emphasis would be placed on the malevolent side of Rudra’s 
nature — an emphasis which may land us into a different 
conclusion regarding the original nature of Rudra, as for 
example, that he is the god of death 6 in the Veda. But 
Rudra, at least in the K . V. is not purely maleficent like a 7 
demon. He combines in himself demoniac as well as angelic 
features. 8 

§8. Grassman and Pischel evidently realized that the 
usual meaning of y'rud (‘to cry’) does not accord with the 
Rgvedic picture of Rudra and cut the gordian knot — the 
former 9 by postulating another root rud, which, according 
to him, is the radical element in words like rudrd, rodas , 
rodasj and rodasl in the sense of ‘to shine’ and the' latter 10 
by hypothesizing a lost root rud in the sense of ‘to be ruddy 
or red’ so that ‘Rudra’ means the ‘Red one’, redness and 
lustre being closely related ! These are ingenious sugges- 
tions and have the merit of being in perfect accord not only 
with later descriptions of Rudra in the .VS. XVI. 17; MS. 
II. 9. 2; and in the Satarudriya sections of the TS but also 
with the epithets of Rudra in the R.V. (mentioned in 
Section 6). 


6 Dr. Dandckar, Rudra XIJ AiOC (Summary) Benares 1943-44 

7 MAM 76; C. V. Narayana Ayyar, Origin and * Early History oj 
Snivism in South India , Madras llniv. Dept, of Hist, and Arch. 6. 198 . 

8 G. Sitarami.th, Rudra in the IjL t gveda, QJMS. 32, Oct, 1941, 

9 Worterbuch Zum Jjigveda. 

10 Z D M G. 40. 120; Vedische Studen, 1.57. 
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§9. The best solution, however, (jn the opinion of the 
writer) would be to trace rudra. to a root *rudb, *rub , [Zend. 
rud], to 11 flow, assumed by Grassman to account for the post- 
Rgvedic rudhirh , ‘blood’ and the Rgvedic words rohit and 
rbhitu ( = ‘red’ or ‘red horse’). The root rud may be taken 
as the ■ deaspirated form of */ rudh or the deaspiration may 
have come at the stage of rudhra the Primary nominal Deri- 
vative. That this is not quite unusual may be seen from 
the following parallel cases. ( a ) The instance of «/vid from 
y/ vidh , the former being the deaspirated form of the latter 
[compare Sayana’s explanation of vindbe in RP. I.7.7 as 
vindami ] is cited by Bollensen in connection with the deri- 
vation of ‘Indra’ which thus provides another parallel : 
(b) We suggests 12 that ‘Indra’ be traced to y/ind ‘to be bright’, 
which is the deaspirated form of y/indh ‘to kindle’. A very 
pertinent observation has been made in this connection 
by Dr. Katre 13 “Thus in the Brhad-~\ra nyak'a Upanisad 4.2.2, 
we read as follows : ‘Indbo ha vai namaisah, tarn itidhatu 
santam Indra ityacaksate’, which in effect posits the equation 
indra- > <indha. If we study the history of Indo-Aryan 
during its transition from OI-A to MI-A., we notice that the 
presence of an r in a consonant cluster has often resulted 
in an aspiration; thus Sk. tatra > Pk tattba, Sk. *i-tra > Pk . 
ettha, etc. Here then is a statement identifying the two 
words indha- and indra — , presuming unconsciously perhaps, 
the knowledge of such aspiration, which is lost in the actu- 
ally attested MI-A. stage where we have only inda-.” 


1J * reudh SK. robitit , Zd. raodita ‘ted*. SK. rohti , ‘ted hot , 
loh&~, 'red', ‘red metal’, rodhra . lodhra ‘flower’ (syrnploeoi, racemosa), 
the tree from whose hark a red powder is prepared. rudhtri , ‘red’ 
‘blood* GK £ p u v co, £ p v v p 6 s, Seer L robm roheu s, robeus, robins 
‘red’ See Footnote 3 above. (Compare also Bui^c in KZ. 20. z and 
K. F. Johansson in K Z. 50. 5460x1 rn(d)hmd venvandtes’. 

12 ZDMG. 41. 505-7. 

13 ABOKI XX 276-292. 
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§10. Finally the very interesting suggestion of Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji 14 regarding Rudra is too important 
and germane to the etymology proposed above to be passed 
over. Rudra (according to him) may be an approximation 
to the Aryan God Rudra [Roarer, Father of the Mamts etc.] 
from an original translation of Rudhra, the name of a Dra- 
vidian divinity meaning ‘red god’. This view may be 
accepted with the reservation that Rudra (as shown above) 
even in the RV. is ‘red or bright god’ rather than a ‘Roarer’, 
so that the Aryan God Rudra (originally ‘Rudhra’ ?) turns 
out to be identical with the Dravidian deity Rudhra ! 

§n. To sum up then, the Rgvedic Rudra is rather a 
shining red (or reddish-yellorr ) god, v hose glitter is all gold, rather 
than a ‘Howler’, as the epithet rudrb-vartani (synonymous 
with hira nya-vartam) peculiar to the ASvins is almost decisive 
for the meaning of rudra (adj) as ‘bright’, ‘golden’ etc. 


14 Buddhist Survivals in Bengal. B. C. Law Comm, l^ol., Calcut ta, 
1945. (See the excellent: summary of the article in Dr. Dandekar's 
V 'e die Bibliography , Bombay 194.6). 



A CRITIQUE OF THE FRA MANAS 
By K. C. Varadachari 

I am deeply grateful to the Executive Committee of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress for having selected me to preside 
over the deliberations of the Logic and Metaphysics section 
of the Congress which is being held in Benares, the 
heart of spiritual India, and in the University founded 
by the revered saint Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and now guided by the great and eminent philosopher Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. 

It is usual at this section for most presidents to give 
learned disquisitions on the metaphysical progress during the 
year or to describe the status of logical enquiries. Some- 
times they have given enstructive hypotheses which revea- 
led the contributions and modifications necessitated by the 
growing volume of knowledge. It is not my purpose 
here to make any such metaphysical speculation or give any 
metaphysical solution to our ever-recurring problems. It 
seems rather that a more modest effect is called for at this 
juncture. 

We have met here in this most venerable City of Benares 
after the attainment of Indian Independence. This fact 
casts on us a very responsible task and that is the recovery 
of the initiative in matters spiritual and metaphysical, for 
even today Benares is the nerve centre of logical thinking, 
haloed by the debates of masters of logic and saints of 
knowledge, warriors of truth and servants of light. India 
liberated means the liberations of universal thought. And 
real integral universal thought is indeed the only force 

1 Presidential address of the Logic and Metaphysics section of 
the XXTT Session of the Indian philosophical Congress, Benares, Dec. 

1947- 
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that can be the liberator of mankind. That is the task set 
before us who are considered to be the metaphysicians of 
the Earth. 

Philosophy and metaphysics are above the battle, • the 
changing fortunes of political and economic studies which 
are tied to practical and particular interests and pragmatic 
arrangements based on trial and error, which more often 
than not are cut away from the unity of the whole. Philo- 
sophy or metaphysics must be the basic ground of all under- 
standings of sciences of social endeavour. Or else we shall 
go on witnessing aberrations of emotion and sentiment and 
encroachments on the freedom of the individual and on the 
spontaneity that is the characteristic of the Whole. 

What is needed today is a different emphasis on the 
points of view, a different approach from what wc have 
been habituated to and are being habituated to by the 
strong impetus of materialism, fortified by the successes of 
amazing science. We have not yet begun to arrive at a co- 
ordinating activity of our intellect or consciousness. In re- 
cent years, thanks to the serious impacts of psychology and 
para-psychology, we have come to recognize that the hard 
and fast divisions that have marked our philosophical 
attitudes are being blurred. Yet it is also true that whilst 
considerable efforts have been made to make philosophical 
constructions which have dominant scientific methods, there 
have also come into existence extreme abstract mathematical 
formulations of thought called by the common name Sym- 
bolic Logic, which is claimed to make our thought and view 
of reality really scientific and to afford a truer picture of the 
structure of thought. Such abstract constructions or formal 
principles have truth as Professor A. N. Whitehead 
remarked though not the whole truth. But why should 
it be so ? Is it likely that there is some truth about our 
intellectual apprehension, though we are also becoming 
increasingly aware that intellect and its reasoning are in- 
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capable of understanding certain aspects of experience. 
Intellect seems to be quite adequate for all the purposes of 
objective enquiry or objective knowledge as sciences have 
been showing to us. It is true that neither the ideal of science 
nor that of philosophy as defined by idealists of the object- 
ivist Schools who consider that the business of philosophy 
is to interpret the results of sciences seems to be a process 
that can ever end. Our intellect and our logic are essentia- 
lly limited or restricted to the fields of sensory or observa- 
tional experience, and since quantity and measurement 
have been considered to be truly of the scientifical approach 
and explanation of the mechanical variety the only admissi- 
ble category of explanation, we are almost at the end of 
our’ philosophical pursuit, not because it is completed but 
because it has to wait on the experiences and explanations 
of the scientists. But this movement of thought is neither 
necessary nor inevitable. We have indeed over again to 
investigate into the nature of our experience. After Kant’s 
great and copernican Critiques we have been very much 
anxious to explain our experiences on the bases of the 
categories which we were warned by him not to use beyond 
limits . 2 It is true that whilst we were well advised we 
did not find it altogether to our taste, and indeed Kant 
himself shewed that our experiences did overflow the 
categories of Pure Reason . 3 With Hegel we were en- 
abled to traverse a longer distance, perhaps steeper, towards 
our present idealistic constructions but we also know that 
these were evidently too formal and based on dialectic of 
opposites which whilst promising what is called the explana- 
tion of evolution towards a grand synthesis or Absolute 
coherent whole endowed it with an inner contradiction. 
This inner contradiction may indeed be the secret principle 

2 Tarka’ pratistMiiat : V. Sit/n:. 

Aprapya manasa saha : Tail. Up.. 


3 
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of evolution or dynamism. It is to Marx we owe this un- 
seemly revelation of the intrinsic weakness or is it strength 
and richness of Hegel ? who showed this up by inverting 
the whole process and making dialectic not formal but agtual, 
not merely logically necessary but economically determinis- 
tic, and historically inevitable. But what most philosoph- 
ers were concerned in the West was not with the funda- 
mental meaning of Reality that could be constructed with the 
help of the logical intellect refreshed by the deliverances 
of sense intuition and the aesthetic demand for an archete- 
chtonic or system. We have also witnessed our scientists 
becoming philosophers and in the writings of Eddington, 
Whitehead and Russell we have varied speculative adventures 
in construction. At best sometimes we have been regaled 
with ‘reinterpretations of terms whose meanings have been 
absorbed in the counters of thought’ — so as to make them 
current sterling money so to speak . 4 

Indeed we have enriched our modern ways of expre- 
ssion both in respect of coining new terms in the place of the 
commonplace and in respect of symbols which are intended 
to serve old relationships with novelty. These dressings-up 
have been frequent and though at iirst rather attractive have 
not been altogether useful for they have helped the glossing 
over or veiling the problems of urgent concern. I do not 
think that it is the perpetual task of philosophy merely to 
present old thoughts and problems in new garbs. It would 
indeed be much more useful as an evolution in thought if 
we could orientate our old thoughts and render them uni- 
versally valid. 

But it must be said to the credit of pragmatism that it 
has found its best formulation in modern times, and despite 
its human it has almost been forgotten as a system of thought 


1 A. N. whitehead : The use of philosophy is to maintain an active 
novelty of fundamental ideas illuminating the social system ... by 
introduction of novel verbal characterization rationally coordinated. 
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or new way, for the business of philosophy seems to be 
according to it the interpretation of the scientific results 
which are daily coining to us, a task which has to be perpe- 
tual jf not exactly Sisypean. 

We have indeed another philosophical school which 
is the organi Stic conception. It is quite old in one sense but 
its modern version is rather nebulous, and it does not appear 
to be as simple as the name sounds. Reality is organism, a 
living and dynamic whole comprising lesser wholes, evolv- 
ing within itself, whose parts are in continous processes 
maintaining the whole.. This is the. objective version. That 
it can have a subjective version and that this subjective 
version is mystical and more profound is the view that is 
held*by many. It is fundamentally a unity of many, real, 
individual, many having unique points of view, value and 
yet mystically interrelated with the Whole which they 
represent, subserve, reveal or manifest. 

Our biological interests have become dominant over 
our mechanical interpretations not only due to ourselves 
being biological results but also due to the fact th t the me- 
chanical view of reality which makes mere aggregations of 
points of view insufficient even to explain the processes of 
Nature which seem to- conform to the laws of mind and 
life. The organistic view is much more real and truer as 
a system than that. It has become indeed a fundamental 
principle of explanation of the perceived diversity and unity 
of the whole, and in one sense has helped the refutation of 
the unfounded charge of anthropomorphism against 
such explanations. There is no doubt that pluralism and 
monism appear to be not so much alternative explanations 
of the same groups of facts but two extremes of the funda- 
mental biune(?) Reality. Thus as it has been recognized even 
by absolute idealists the concept of Organism or Organic 
Unity does help a fuller appreciation of the nature of Reality 
than abstract monism or concrete pluralism. But it has been 
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shown that this organistic theory is yet in the process of 
birth in the writings of Whitehead. The concept of 
organism in his philosophy entails that the process be 
‘conceived as a complex activity with internal relations be- 
tween its various factors’, l.verything in the universe takes 
note of everything else, which means that it recognizes, 
feels the presence of everything else. If Leibniz affirmed 
that the monadic mirroring is on the level of reason 
(ratio), Whitehead’s view leads to an emotional cognition 
which is introspective in advanced organisms. His doc- 
trine of internal relations in a dynamic whole affirms that 
every organism or a part of the organism is on a level 
of prenension which is available to it from the level of 
feeling not merely with the whole but with each other 'part. 
Thus it is clear that there is universal intersubjective 
intercourse. Thus it is clear also that as long as our cogni- 
tive nature is tied to external relations of subject and 
object so long we can never really grasp or solve the 
problem of internal dynamic unity of awareness within the 
whole. It is true that some realists are content to be mere 
pluralists and yet try to arrive at unity by means of co- 
operative synthesis or unity by postulating a ‘sense of 
community’ or unity within limitations. This postulate of 
sense of community requires a metaphysical justification 
and it is to be found in the concept of organic unity of 
all within the whole, The instinct or sense of community 
that manifests itself is a result or consequence of the nature 
of the Whole rather than its cause. 

There is much truth in the assertion that our inferential 
or rationalistic thought translates into forms of thought 
or ideas whatever it receives whether it is »of the material 
world reflected by the human mind or of the spiritual. Our 
metaphysical understanding need not coincide with the 
dialectical process. Indeed all that materialism has 
been affirming is that all the processes and contradic- 
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tions available in our concepts are only the reflections, 
translations into the language of thought of contradictions 
which exist in the phenomena owing to the contradictory 
nature of their common foundation, namely movement. 
If then we can decide that our materialism is but a partial 
formulation of a further ultimate factor, the metaphysical 
concept of Reality would become more adequate and the 
manner of the Reality of such a measure or nature could be 
shewn. The contradiction between the dialectical absolutists 
and the dialectical materialists is then resolvable by the tran- 
scendence due to the higher perception of values. But then 
we are again confronted with the problem of human axiolo- 
gy, and we find that despite Signor Croce’s formulation of 
another form of the dialectic namely the ‘Dialectic of Dis- 
tincts’ — (and that is truer to the spiritual nature of the Real) 
— the spirit essentially limited to the affirmation of its nature 
by the human spirit or self. But we owe it to Signor Croce 
who assured us of the fact that these two dialectics are 
at work always, and achieve so to speak a progress that is 
remarkable for its double ascension in respect of the in- 
terpenetrative unity as well as dynamic progress that 
reveals the necessary polarity of all movement, which in a 
sense comprises horizontal as well as vertical possibilities. 
Being and Becoming and Non-Being are the forces in- 
herent in Reality or rather distinguishable factors in Reality 
which establish the interpenetrative fusion oPthe values of 
beauty and truth and goodness in and for the individual 
and the whole. There are perhaps other values which 
are subordinate to this integrative action of Spirit and it 
must also be understood that this integrative action is one 
of concrete Frcfcdom. By this action we register at once 
she continuity of the ideal purpose or action of the Spirit 
as the inner meaning or significance of all history. At any 
rate we are forced to consider the importance of the relation 
between the spiritual and the material as being somehow 
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established within the organic unity of the embodied being, 
the individual who is the bearer of ultimate values as well 
as the revealer of the Ultimate values at every stage of the 
evolutionary process, more or less. The goal of absolute 
perfection is there and it is this that makes possible the 
ascent of the individual by a kind of reaction or opposi- 
tion to the past, it is indeed impossible for us to predi£ 
how it would happen and when ; but it is the inevitable 
destiny of the individual, the task his spiritual aspiration 
has set to itself. Jt is in the individual that we should 
find the fulfilment of this perfect unity of the spiritual 
and the material (including the vital and the mental); the 
subjective and the objective, the being and the becoming. 
It is true that this cannot altogether be due to the inner 
aspiration of the individual; under the concept of the 
materialist schools and the rationalists, this aspiration for 
becoming more is claimed to be inherent within or emer- 
ging out of the manifold responses — a type of avayavl 
(whole) emerging out of the uvayavas (parts). But it is 
irrational to claim that there is this possibility in each of 
the parts or in their aggregation as such. Rather it is likely 
that this aspiration is a veiled movement of the eternal 
purpose or the Spiritual from within, acting both as an 
impulsion from behind (sahkalpa) and as an ideal ahead 
of us (purusartha). It is in the human mind that we find 
these two aspdtts of the same eternal spirit uniting the aspira- 
tion and the ideal and forging the perfect unity of the past 
with the eternal present and the inevitable future. Indeed 
as it has been stated there is the descent from above and an 
ascent from below whose meeting place is the human heart. 
Thus the metaphysical view makes this the pattern of the 
whole of Reality ; or rather the individual whom we know 
and understand will help us to understand the pattern of the 
Reality of which he is an integral real part. But this itself 
is a presumption taken from the mystical doctrine, whose 
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pale counterpart is the view of the similarity of all the parts 
of a compound or the structure of the Atom or the molecule 
of a compound. It is indeed not like that exactly with each 
individual, but there is, as we can see, the element of identity 
which is most important. This identity is at once the funda- 
mental' principle of the unity of all within Reality as well 
as the difference that is clearly discernablc as the modes 
of that Reality because this double role of the Absolute is 
at once the One within and of all the many and the multi- 
plicity which manifests itself in all the many without un- 
dergoing any kind of essential change in any of its charac- 
teristics, though getting translated in varying degrees in 
different planes of consciousness or comprehension. It is 
clear that this double status of the One Reality or the Self 
(to use the organistic word) which alone can function in this 
manner of a unitas multiplex category is real, though it does 
in a sense go against the principles of abstract logic. This 
is due not to the impossibility of any thought to grasp the 
inner pattern of Reality, — for this is the promise of the 
mystics that we can know the pattern of Reality though we 
may not be able to know the content of it at all or complete- 
ly ever — but due to the habit of thought to be restricted 
adapted to the individual in his finiteness, in his sensory ex- 
perience and practical struggles with the environment which 
are limited or conditioned by the ability of the organism to deal 
with it. This conditioning and limitation of the organism 
itself to the practical and the immediate utilities though very 
useful for immediate survival, does indeed breed conflicts 
between the several members of the whole each of which 
has its own problems of survival, and struggle is the result. 
This struggle js undoubtedly a part of the reality in so 
far as the ascent to a larger point of view, a sense of securi- 
ty, is concerned. But that is the representation of the princi- 
ple of sacrifice which the logical form of opposition and 
resolution represents or subsumption symbolises, Real 
F. } 
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security comes from conscious subordination to the trans- 
cendent sacrifice or offering to the higher and the fuller and 
the universal. 

Thus we must grant that our assumptions will determine 
the nature of the reality that we are going to construct. 
We have seen that the autonomy of the inferential reason or 
the abstract understanding has been most effectively denied 
by all alike. Its sovereinty is* overthrown, and mostly be- 
cause of its sensist affiliations. Whether we are pragmatists 
or idealists or common sense men or scientists, the regula- 
tive principles of thought are no longer of mere reason. 
More likely the regulative principles are of the practical and 
{esthetic order, and decided by our economic and political 
predilections or spiritual institutions and aspirations and in 
many cases by such personality factors that are determined 
by our subliminal and unconscious being. Metaphysics 
is not impossible but it has been forced to abandon the 
old routes of construction. In being loyal to sensist deli- 
verances and hypothetical theories, intellect has been strict- 
ly confined to the construction of an abstract speculum (or 
measure ) and not as we should very much like to have a 
speculum sub specie eterni. 

I consider that this would be an appropriate occasion 
to evaluate the sources of our right knowledge pramanas 
and offer a criticism. I deem it very necessary that Indian 
philosophers and logicians should undertake a new evalua- 
tion of the categories of thought and especially make a thoro- 
ugh study of the use to which the pramanas have been put by 
Indian logicians. We have a right to do it if only for the 
simple reason that most logical treatises (of the scholastic 
and syncretist variety) are much more concerned with the 
analytical survey of these pramanas than the synthetical, 
and incidentally there has crept into their methodology a 
bias towards meterialistic and sensist understanding. I 
offer on this occasion my remarks on this undertaking with 
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the fervant hope that it would lead to more close and critical 
thinking so as to enable us to evolve a logic more in tune 
with the fundamental philosophy of Spirit espoused by Seers 
of the Infinite than before. 

Nyaya as logic considers primarily the pramanas, the 
instruments of right knowledge. It enumerates them and 
distinguishes them. Though these pramanas are not identical, 
they all cooperate in the act of knowing an object. The 
same object or prameya may be the object of certain prama- 
nas, though some objects may not be objects of certain 
pramanas or some aspects of them be beyond some of these 
pramanas. But it is the hope of every philosopher ultimate- 
ly to render all experience integral, that is to say, to enable all 
instillments of knowledge to function synthetically without 
opposition or conflict, or organically in one word. This is 
possible only when all these are subordinated to or directed 
by mystical intuition. 

Accordingly each one of the pramanas may enable us 
to understand some aspect of the object that falls within 
its competence. It is also possible that there will always 
be the mutual or reciprocal interaction between these several 
pramanas so as to grant integrated knowledge. The several 
pramanas, if there be more than one, will grant fuller and 
profounder meaning to the object in so far as that is an object 
of knowledge, knowledge understood in its fullest sense. 
It is just likely that certain features or factors may be beyond 
the capability of one or more of these pramanas. We have 
also to recognize that no metaphysics or theory of Reality 
as such can claim that Reality is beyond the scope of all prama- 
nas; for that would only lead to agnosticism. It would be our 
task to discover that instrument of knowledge which would 
enable us to round off our knowledge to perfection and 
enable us to go beyond the intellectual and sensory ways 
of knowing which are cither private or abstractly universal 
and eriously limited to the avenues of our experience 
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as finite individuals. It is true that some well-known 
thinkers hold that it is impossible to know Reality so long 
as we are tied to the subject-object relationship* and that 
Reality is indescribable 5 which is said to mean that it is 
either an experience transcendent to all relationships or 
describable as fcis or that. 

Absolute Reality as I have already remarked may be 
beyond the comprehension of some of the pramanas that we 
know of and utilize but that it is unknowable at all is not 
acceptable. Indeed it is enunciated by the mystic teaching 
that the Spirit reveals itself to the individual chosen by It — 
tanum svam vivrunutc. It can be known and experienced 
and entered into. 

What arc the pramanas ? They are considered to iTe 
four usually viz. pratyaksa, anumana, upamana and gabda. 
To this are added smjrti, agarna, itihasa, and purana; some 
have added arthapatti. Fully conscious as I am that you are 
all aware of these facts, I shall not labour to show to you 
the meaning of these pramanas except to point out that 
each plays a definite role in the structure of the integral 
experience into an organic unity . 8 

Pratyaksa deals with the sensible aspect of Reality . Pratya- 
ksa as the name implies is the knowledge that is a resultant 
of response to stimulus. A construction of a universe prima- 
rily based on sense-experiences is impossible. Materialists 
really' posit the complete objectivity of- these sense impres- 
sions and objects and without much consistent thinking. 
Sensists are incapable of constructing a universe except with 
the aid of such irrational concepts as chance, faith or animal 
faith, as George Santayana claims. Confronted with private 
and personal and communicable experiences they are not 

8 But see the Kenopani$ad instruction : pratibodhaviditammatam 

Kcifbopiwiftul. 

1 Tait . Ar. i. 2 . x. stnrtih pratyaksam aitihyam anumanas catu§- 
fayatn etaitadityamaadalam sarvair eva vidhasyate. 
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satisfied with the mere deliverances of the senses. These 
extra-personal experiences do indeed affirm the objectivity 
of the objects perceived and independent of individual voli- 
tion. Common experiences in a world is the strongest 
argument for the existence of objective truth, which is uni- 
versal and of the identity or similarity of the structure of minds. 
Irrationality is as much of the objects however as they can 
be of subjects, though we find their relational thinking is in- 
evitable and useful for all practical purposes. It cements and 
systematises all those parts of our experiences as could be 
systematised and there is much that refuses to fit in with 
the pattern presented by inferential thought. It is an ideal 
when all experiences could be systematised, an ideal without 
ahy conceivable end. '1 hus anumana (which literally means 
that which follows) follows these sense-experiences and 
becomes the chief function of thought among us. 

There is of course the limitation of the play of inference 
to the field of the perceived data, though this limitation is 
in some definite manner surpassed or transcended by the fact 
of similarity in the experiences of objects and their relating 
by minds. Whether we are prepared to agree to the fact 
on the basis of pure inference or not, we have to assume 
that mind-activity is alike in all beings similarly physically 
constituted. This assumption is important and there have 
been learned but inconclusive treatises and discussions on 
the problem of how we do know other minds. In this 
context I can remark that Sabarasvamin in his commentary 
on the Piirva Mimdmsd Sutras has noted that our knowledge 
of other minds is based not on inference or perception, 
though these two do aid us by revealing the sameness of the 
organic structure, but by upamana (which literally means 
near-measure, measure taken when standing very closely). 8 

8 I. i. j. “Further through Upamana also this same self is pointed 
out in the words ‘just as you perceive your own sell so on the same 
Upamana please understand that I perceive the self in the same manner”. 
(MM. Ganganatha Jha's trans). I have kept the word Upamana untranslated 
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A study or Nyaya - VaiSesika method of approach reveals 
that despite much clear thinking it is dominated by the sense- 
order. Sensation dominates over inference or relational 
thinking for the reference to fact, correspondence of thoughts 
to things, and extrinsic test ensure the affirmation of material 
truth. The aim of science is this much. This entails many 
observers and mutual verification and organisation of ex- 
perience. Secondly, perception grants an objective world- 
though of discrete objects and with discrete sensations which 
require a locus or foothold or ayatana, and which in other 
words, can be described as the unity of these qualities 
related in a definite manner. These qualities are general, 
found in more than one perceived objects, and we have 
come to see that these inferences of identity arc not'onfy 
of the general nature of these qualities but also their interre- 
lations, as distinguished from those around them. They 
are innumerable and enumerable. They are related exter- 
nally or in eternal conjunction in some cases. Motion too 
is observed between these objects as well as change of state. 
And thus we begin to see even the relative non-existence. 
Thus almost all the padarthas are perceptible facts though 
doubtless they seem to involve inference. These six ways of 
knowing an object really refers to the perception of these 
categories in one and the same object recognized as 
the common object for all. Samavaya, inherence, is also 
stated to be a percept, though it is really a relation, because 
of the observation of going together. The only point 
about the Samavaya is that it affirms a belonging together 
which is a category of inference, even as the concept of 
vyapti or invariable concommitance between two sets of 
phenomena is. 

That is why we find that the VaiSesika darSana gives 
such a realistic, pluralistic, sensist account of reality. It 
realises however that the universe of reality has other factors 
regarding .he subject of experience, oneself and other selves, 
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which are not perception-dependent. That is the reason 
why it accepts inference as an appendage to perception 
and includes Sabda under anumana. Indeed the atomic 
theory, the theory of adrsta and others are due to inference 
and £abda. Its acceptance of scriptural teaching is limited 
to the sphere of the supersensible and the supraconceptual 
dharma and I$vara. Jainism did not accept theagama of the 
Vedic origin nor did Buddhism. Buddists accept inference 
and rank it above perception and consider that thought 
when relieved of the perceptual limitations may be able to free 
us from the perpetual confusion that is perceptual experience. 
Jainism is nearer the scientific view, the pragmatic view of 
dominance of perception over reasoning. 

When we come to deal with the Sankhya view we find 
that Reason or inference is rendered more important as an 
instrument of knowledge and there is distrust too of the sense- 
deliverances. Reality is looked at with the aid of reason 
almost to the exclusion of the perceptual. Perception plays 
a subordinate role. Not so much the person but reason 
is important. All processes of Nature may be sensorially 
real but they are brought under the concept of reason or 
buddhi or intellect. It is the discrimination or rather the 
loss of it that produces the sensible world. Indeed sense- 
experience is a degradation or objective extension of the 
intellect. The laws of thought such as uniformity, causa- 
lity, unity and oppositional interaction are dealt with 
in Sankhya. Substance is equated with qualities 
which are not quite the mere responses of sense-organs 
to stimuli. A new concept of quality as dynamic, as combin- 
ing at once the nature of a substance and its power of effect- 
ing some process or stimulation or motion is evolved. 
The individual conscient being is distinguished from Nature 
and the realms of spirit and consciousness are definitely dis- 
tinguished from the realms of Nature or matter. There how- 
ever seems to be several degree of their interconnection. 
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We can see the same first step in evolving intellectual systems 
here in India, as it: was in the West, when sense was dis- 
tinguished from reason and reason was considered to lead 
to truth whereas sense could only lead to ignorance. 
Undoubtedly, as Plato indeed saw, sense may be subordi- 
nated to reason in order to discover in it the reflections, 
however pale or attenuated, of the immaculate truths or 
eternal forms or ideas of Reason. Buddhism and Sankhya 
are rational systems: but Sarikhya submits reason to the 
deliverances of mystic teaching. It is true that Buddhism 
also ultimately ended in evolving a mysticism but had to pass 
through a period of nirvana-experience, a self-naughting 
and word-naughting experience poised on the supreme 
conception of an all-embracing compassion. The world-view 
granted by Sankhya is a world of souls and a world of 
Nature. In the modern constructions of the philosophers 
we are indeed presented with this same pluralism of souls 
united by, or denizens of, a common Nature or universe 
charged with the task of understanding it and through that, 
understanding themselves. They have now come to assume 
that in this dynamic process of understanding they are organic 
to each other and must evolve a formula of existing together 
in harmony. But then the souls must first become specta- 
tors of the processes of Nature in which they are organically 
involved through senses or perception and affection and 
volition. Once they begin to exercise reason and with- 
draw from the senses and their objects they will regain that 
supreme intellectual state of perfect discrimination which 
neither accepts nor rejects or condemns anything of Nature, 
and by this training begins to experience a new dimension 
of Nature, universal in kind and a truer pulse of Reality 
as subject-object. The great contribution of Sankhya 
thought with which we can compare those of the Platonic- 
Socratean philosophy is in the field of psychology of Nature, 
the subjective aspect of Nature as against the objective aspect 
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of Nature, an aspect open to the instrument of anumana, in- 
ference rather than pratyaksa, which can only present the 
surface fact. It is this higher type of anumana which is con- 
sidered to be alike to intuition, inseeing or in-measuring or 
valuing. This is surely a new meaning of the term anumana. 
Yet by this alone is Nature understood from within as reality. 
By means of this anumana , purified reason, Nature is not 
apprehended as the Reality but only as the subject as against 
the object. Our inferences are even shown to be vitiated 
at the very start. Our perceptive defect, akhyati (non- 
observation) is shown to be the starting point, of illusion 
and transmigratory and evolutionary process. This percep- 
tive defect is not of the sensory order but of the primary 
intellect itself. Some thinkers find in this position echoes of 
the Kantian schools, but it might be said that this is a 
state of consciousness which is the turning-point of the 
subjective-objective, the crucial point when the subjective 
becomes projective and objective or else the point when 
the objective restores itself to the subjective status, 
as Nicolai Berdyeav intimates. The sensory knowledge 
that we now get is a more distinguished and emphasised 
one. Reverse the direction of perception from the objective 
to the subjective or still better or another way of stating of 
the same fact, substitute reason in the place of sensory 
perception as an instrument of knowledge, discrimination 
will arrest the movement of sensory infinity. This is the 
sadhana of the rationalists. Sankhya and in a more radical 
measure, Buddhism follow this course. In Greece Socrates, 
Plato and earlier Parmenides and in Modern philosophy 
Des Cartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant and Hegel follow this 
course. Evolution is sensorial, involution is rational; 
self is rational, nature is sensorial. Sankhya- is concerned 
with the self, the subject, the psychological core of being. 
Buddhism abolishes the subject as merely the con- 
figuration of ideas and images and as the womb of all 

F. 4 
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dialectical activity. But in neither do we arrive at a true 
metaphysic of reality which clarifies the fundamental problem 
of One-Many. As Plato said “Show me the man able to 
see both the one and the many in Nature and 1 will follow in 
his foot-steps as though he were a God.” 9 

We are left with innumerable number of souls within one 
Nature. We arrive at the unity of Nature by means of reason 
but not at the unity of the individual subjects. It is indeed 
in Leibniz, - Nicolas of Cusa was an earlier formulator - we 
have a firm foundation of spiritual monadism which answers 
deeply to the need for the fundamental solution of the pro- 
blem of one-many. The reality is subject-object, though we 
find that in our experience we have to pass from the object 
to the subject and understand that there is a close correspon- 
dence between them, if not precisely an identity in distinc- 
tion. The higher the type of consciousness the closer does 
the correspondence happen. Inference however universal a 
property of subjects, is yet individuated and cannot appre- 
hend Reality as a single whole. There are two reasons for 
this defect (i) the constant habituation in our life (or lives) 
of inference to the field of Nature or understanding the laws 
of Nature and (ii) the priority of sensations or sense-action 
or reaction to the world of Nature. As already pointed out 
Samkhya and Buddhism seek to reverse these two habits 
(i) by constant habituation to inner knowing rather than 
to perception, so that ultimately to use reason alone as an 
instrument of knowing. Hence yama and dhyana, dharana 
and samadhi are utilized as knowing instruments which lead 
to samyama in the place of samyoga. Supersensible knowing 
or para-cognition results. There is soul-sensibility of the 
integral universe as against the former prakrtic or material 
sensibility of the organs to limited zones of experience. 


*. Quoted by MacNeille Dixon in his Gifford Lectures: human 
Situation, 
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Thus when pure reason is released from the strings of 
perception, it achieves, two things: abstractly it begins to be 
able to be aware of the pure forms or essences or real ideas; 
and concretely it manifests the supersensible way of soul- 
seeing and release from the limited and very conditioned 
existence and deliverances of sensory experience. It rises 
to the level of intuition, intellecutal sympathy, over-mind 
consciousness. We owe it to Sri Aurobindo who has shown 
that reason has upper reaches; and professor Radhakrishnan 
has classically emphasized this aspect of ascension of 
Reason or Pure Intellect to the levels of intuition (buddhi) 
in his exposition of this subject. It is here that we come 
across the third instrument of knowledge called Upamana, 
which some systems do not recognize, whereas others have 
different versions of its utility or efficacy. 

Supersensible objects are perceived supersensibly by the 
soul. Upamana is used by Nyaya for the purpose not of 
analogical inference as such but for the purpose of recogni- 
tion (of a kind) of an object referred to by a vakya or 
proposition. In the Mimamsa of Jaimini school, Upamana 
means the recognition that the object we see has similarity 
with that we have already known or seen. It is of the form 
of inference of the immediate type that A is like B therefore 
B is like A. In these two views we see that Upamana grants a 
place to the principle of recognition of the seen in the unseen 
or unseen in the seen (supersensible in the sensible), since 
both ways are legitimate ). 10 Bur it is clear also that most 
expositors have preferred the former than the latter and thus 
made Upamana a sensist category. It is however my point 
to show that Upamana has come to play an important role 

10 . It is true that it may be in a sense equated with the samanjto- 
drffa or perception of the sdmdnya or generality in a supersensible manner 
but then it is a vision of the universals like the Platonic perception of 
the archetypes. Upamana when subordinated to sense-perception 
becomes the Naiyayika Upamana of recognition ol the object referred to 
or denoted or connoted by the vakya by means of the similarity of the 
unknown with the known. 
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in the interpretation of philosophical literature. The study 
of Upamanas of the Alankarikas (rhetorecians ) 11 is a very 
helpful line of enquiry to open up a new interpretation of 
this instrument of knowledge. It is at the hands of the 
mystics and seers that Upamana undergoes a transformation 
from the poor analogical reasoning that it is considered to be 
and just an extension of the inferential reasoning. The celes- 
tial world of light is opened. Gods and goddesses, processes 
supersensible and results supersensible are fully presented 
in this world of experience. Purva-Mimamsa-dargana has 
to deal with this extended world of the supersensible reality, 
the higher part of the sensible, multiplicity of gods and 
functions, powers and performers, hymnists and sacrificers, 
within and without are the denizens of this new world to 
which our consciousness has access. The Upamana in 
Purva-Mimamsa and in Seer—- poetry is strictly governed 
by the scriptural revelation in a sense; it gets its sanc- 
tion and authentic voice from the supernatural wisdom of the 
seers. The Mimarosist’s world though a pluralistic world of 
souls, it is a world of souls who perceive their continuous 
existence with the supersensible reality arranged according 
to grades and planes of being and perhaps with distinct 
laws (ftaj and powers and informing intelligences. No 
doubt commentators have tried to subordinate this Upam- 
ana, which is the instrument of the knowledge of the super- 
sensible, to the anumana, the strait-jacket of sensory inference 
or reasoning that is sense-dependent. But once we release 
the upamana from the apron-srings of sense and inference, 
we shall find that it immediately helps us to know or intuit 
the inner nature of Reality as correspondential, symbolic, 
supra-subjective having its own unity of all »grades and dis- 
playing mutual reflection which alone makes for the splendid 

u . Ahhkarikas consider Upamas and rupakas as useful for ex- 
pressing poetic sentiment. This again is a restriction of the Upamana 
as a instrument of knowledge or rather a misuse of the same tor the 
purpose of enjoyment or mere expression. 
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multiple figures of speech that adorn all great language and 
literature. Language becomes significant, poetic in the true 
sense of the term, which embraces, encompasses all similars 
by referring to diverse planes and points of view of the 
celestial, terrestrial and subjective adhidaiva, adhibhnta and 
adhyatma. Thus language becomes richer and words 
gain significance and laksana and dhvani . Concept develops 
or is recognized and is dissolved in higher consciousness 
resulting in or in being displayed in various metaphors 
all of which are discerned as being appropriate a nd as granting 
rasa. Knowledge in Upamana grants ecstacv or delight and 
delight or poetic sentiment indeed becomes lifted to the 
levels of knowledge. We move along the route to the 
higlfer realms of the supersensible. Reality however rich 
in this form does not gain anything more than the universal 
quality of organic interpenetrativeness or continuity. 
Upamana when it is utilised, even like the Upanisads, as 
the instrument of knowledge becomes the instrument of 
supersensible correspondence — knowledge. It reveals the 
Rta, law Divine which is supersensible. The Chandas is 
supersensible, rsis are seers of the supersensible. Hymns 
are supersensible. All these are perceived by this new instru- 
ment. How very different from the ordinary conception 
of upamana this is can be seen clearly now. 

Great poets always compare the persons and pheno- 
mena of the earth with the celestial and supersensible and 
supraconccptual phenomena. Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa 
and others use upamas or upamanas in this manner. 
The upamas are, of course, of two kinds : one svartho- 
pamana, that is similar to the svarthanumana (subjective 
inference) which reveals or explains the sensible by means 
of the suprasensible, (this is Mimamsists upamana); and the 
other pararthopamana, similar to the parathanumana (infer- 
ence for others) which reveals or explains the supersensible 
by means of the sensible. (This is the Naiyayika upamana). 
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Upamanas grant knowledge as well as delight that is due 
to the discovery of the fundamental though manifold 
identity . 12 The Upamanas of Kalidasa form an interesting 
study. He uses all kinds which make us feel the oneness of 
all things in and through their variegated diversity. The 
opening lines of the R aghuvamta : ‘vagarthaviva sampfktau ’ 
reveals the high seriousness, a characteristic of great poetry. 
Even the Balakanda of Valmiki’s Kdmdyatiu abounds in the 
upamanas which reveal the characteristic of great poetry to 
lie in this transference of sensory images to the supersensory 
and more importantly the application of the supersensory to 
the sensory. The characteristic of seer poetry seems to 
lie not so much in its being a ‘criticism of life’ but in this 
establishment of the continuity and correspondential identity 
between the supersensible and the sensible, which uplifts 
the sensible from its inchoateness to the sense of its truth 
in the Infinite. Thus also Milton’s 
What if earth 

be but the shadow of Heaven 
or Shelley’s magnificent platonic 
Life like a dome 
of many coloured glass 
stains the white radiance of eternity. 

Instances can be multiplied to show that this is the place and 
function of Upamana to explain the sensible by means of the 
supersensible and to make the sensible truly the mirror of the 
Real, the finite the abode of the Infinite. 

In the Vedic Hymns, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads 
the use of the upamana itself betokens realities. Sugges- 

15S . Upamana inculcates further the identity through samanadhi- 
kara^ya of knowledge and delight or rasa , fulness of Being, the feeling 
of the Infinite. 

1JJ . cf. Raghuvamfa : 1. 36 : payovaham vidyud airavatamivajll. 69. 
jgubhram yago murtam irvatitsnah. etc. . . cf. Venkatanatha's 
Day* fa taka. 

cf. the poetry of Blake, Francis Thomson and other mystics. Sri 
Aurobindho's poetry illustrates this poise of the consciousness. 
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tion is utilised too in order to prove truth, reality - yathartha- 
jnana. The Yatharthakhyati-vada of Nathamuni and earlier 
writers shows that they held the view that where there is 
possibility of similitude there must be some obscure or occult 
ground of identity, real ground- knowledge is always of the 
real; whether it is sensible or supersensible that is all that has 
to be discriminated. 

Thus wc go beyond the supersensory cognition of 
upamana which is the field of supersensory intuition into 
Reality in its richness and transcendent universality. Yet 
this is necessary to go beyond. Thought itself must reveal 
its real concrete power and delight and total light. This 
is attained at the level of £abda Sruti the revelational 
thought that includes the revelational sense. The higher 
patterns of Reality are yet poured through supermental know- 
ledge which reveals itself to all seers of scer-like conscious- 
ness as the One fundamental Truth of all realities and which 
also explains the movement and reflection of ali lower grades 
of the knowledge and the ‘ignorance’. 

This knowledge it is, that is, of the Divine in which all 
are, in all of which He indwells, and from whom or who has 
Himself become all these. This seems to be the aim of 
knowledge — to understand the full and integral nature of 
Reality of which all the lower are partial reflections or repre- 
sentations or snatches or ragged excepts for understanding 
which there are several ways of instruments of knowledge. 
All of them are necessary. That is why the term ‘anviksikl’ 
does not merely mean logical philosophy but also metaphysics 
of the Self or Atman even as Alanu held it to be at the 
earliest times 14 {Mann. VII. 43). At any rate we know that 
when anviksikl was used as subordinate to the intuitions of 

14 . cf. History of Indian Logic p. 4. fn. and p. 6 where he holds that 
&nvlk§iki was identical with dar&na or seeing whole, and the meaning 
given to it later as h'etu-^astra or science of reasoning is a later adap- 
tation. 
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the supramental or the Infinite Self it fulfilled its purpose of 
metaphysics, but when it was later also utilized for the 
purpose of understanding the interrelations between the 
perceived which belongs to the same order or as near those 
principles of the finite, it fell from its high purpose. 

It would be apt if I quoted here the words of 
one of our most eminent living philosophers who 
states the problem of our knowledge in this manner : 
There is a fourfold order of knowledge (i) ‘‘the original 
and fundamental way of* knowing native to the occult 
self in things is a knowledge by identity; second is the 
derivative knowldge by contact associated at its roots 
with a secret knowledge by direct identity or stating from it, 
but actually separated from its source and therefore powerful 
but incomplete in its cognition; the third is a knowledge 
by separation from the object of observation but still with 
a direct contact as its support or even a partial identity; the 
fourth is a completely separative knowledge which relies 
on a machinary of indirect contact, a knowledge by acquisi- 
tion which is yet, without being concious of it, a rendering 
or bringing up of the contents of a pre-existant inner aware- 
ness and knowledge. A knowledge by identity, a knowledge 
by intimate direct contact, a knowledge by separative direct 
contact, a wholly separative knowledge by indirect contact 
are the four cognitive methods of Nature.” Saksatkara or 
Sabda, Upamana in its higher meaning as I have expounded 
here in this paper, anumana and pratyaksa are what are clearly 
discernable in the above classification by Sri Aurobindo. 

We are all aware of the thebry of Bertrand Russell about 
the distinction between knowledge by acquaintance and 
knowledge by description. In the first of c the above dis- 
tinctions drawn by Russell we have a suggestion of an 
intimacy of knowing, something that is affective or aesthe- 
tic as well as sensorial cognition. But it could be clearly 
seen that the same is a mere varient of Bergson’s intellectual 
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Sympathy or N. Lossky’s intuition. Both the above kinds 
of Russell’s enumeration fall within the third and fourth 
kinds of Sri Aurobindo’s exposition of the doctrine of 
the pram&nas, according to Indian Philosophy. Identity- 
theories, though speaking in terms of knowledge by identity 
yet fix their identity in the general concepts or ideas rather 
than on the spiritual or occult knowledge of the Self which 
is more than the private self or ego. Indeed if clearly con- 
ceived their’s is a theory of knowledge of identity (contenti- 
al) rather than try identity (as process). But then this dis- 
tinction is not usually accepted or discerned. 

I am convinced that there is a sage truth in the 
dictum that every unsolved problem or problem which has 
beerr debunked or avoided will return to us for solution. 
Reality cannot be avoided or escaped from, not any 
portion of it will permit us to avoid it for ever. There 
is the urgent need for taking all the ways of knowing 
which have been counselled to us by mystics, poet-seCrs, 
rationalisers and observers or scientists so that we may be 
enabled 'to arrive at the full knowledge of a metaphysics 
that shall not be a partial representation or a mechanical 
structure or an abstract configuration of the Real or even a 
delightful Expanse of ass thesis. It is ppund to be organis- 
tic displaying interdependence between the rr ultiplicity, and 
concrete to each individual in its universal measure. That 
is the reason why we have to pass from the atomic and 
the partial and the fragmentary understanding of reality to 
the total conception of it. It cannot be said that the total 
reality is an absolute and infinite that cannot in any rational 
or understandable manner be described to us. The very fact 
that we strive tp represent it is an evidence of that possibi- 
lity. We have to pass to the logic of the Infinite which can 
justifiably be able to explain the rationale of the finite which 
refuses to remain finite, a refusal which is represented to us 
by the forms of evolution or development of our thought 
F. 5 
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from the sub-perceptual through the perceptual or sensory 
to the rational or relational and to the intuitive or para or 
suprarational to the meta-cognitional which does not dis- 
miss the lower but assimilates them and grants them a fir- 
mer ground or being in the totality apprehended as Reality. 
And not only that — it is apprehended as the most valu- 
able or the Ultimate Good and the Beautiful or Saccidananda 
which belongs to the Self, the most real and concrete Uni- 
versal, which is the unity of the many and their ground. 
Obviously it would entail that this Saccidananda Self is 
the most complete personality — a unit as multiplex, whose 
reality is manifested in and through the process or History, 
which is a meaningful process. 

The above is a sketch of the reconstruction of logical 
thought according to the logic of the Infinite and according 
to the organistic conception which grants the primacy 
to the mystic understanding which accepts the dynamic 
unity of all experiences whilst not dissolving or dismissing 
any of them: This attempt is worthwhile since we have so 
long sought to view the Absolute from the standpoint of 
the finite individual and failed to arrive at the solution of the 
problem of the Infinite and the Self, and of the status of the 
ultimate values. Jfois only when we understand that the 
Infinite and Self Ipfliie abode of the ultimate values and is 
in fact the Ultimate value that we can understand the truth 
of the ancient seers that Brahman is the Parama Purusartha. 
We have a method of knowing the Infinite, too. As Pro- 
fessor Macneile Dixon has with great attractiveness and 
lucidity pointed out the solutions granted by the poetic con- 
sciousness and seer-vision, which we have noted as equiva- 
lent to the upamana in our exposition of the pramana-Sastra 
today — have rendered possible certain definite scope for fur- 
ther thinking. They alone body forth the reality to the 
individual and reveal to him the unique status of himself and 
the supreme previlege of participation in the Life Divine, 
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the Brahman — the Organism. Not merely the content of 
the experiences of the mystic and Rgis or seer-ports, but 
also the manner of their reception has a large part to play 
in the reconstruction of the Logic of the Infinite. 

Indian metaphysical thought can yet play its fullest 
part as it did in the past. I have great hopes that in this 
most ancient city we shall be remined of our hoary past 
and the inevitable splendid future and perform our duty 
to them. 




THE DOCTRINE OF SPHOTA 
By K. A. Subramania Iyer 

Whether the name “Sphotavana” of one of the autho- 
rities mentioned by Panini 1 in his Astadhyayt was due to 
his having held the doctrine of Sphota will always remain an 
uncertainty, though there is a tradition recorded by NageSa in 
his Sphofavada that the doctrine was his 2 . When we come to 
Katyayana and Patanjali, not only is the doctrine of Sphota 
implicit in many of their statements 3 but they have also made 
open statements about ‘Sphota’ on one or two occasions. The 
question whether a c varna ? or articulate sound or ‘phoneme’ 
as I propose to call it in this paper, borrowing an expression 
which has now become current among linguists and 
which distinguishes it from inarticulate sound or “dhvani”, 
whether this “phoneme,” pronounced at different speeds, 
remains the same or not is answered by them in the affirmative. 
They have declared that the real phoneme is the sphota 
which is manifested by the sounds or dhvanis, uttered by 
the speaker and heard by the listener. Because the phoneme 
or varna is manifested by the sounds and figures in the 
consciousness of the listener as interwoven with or coloured 
by the sounds, the latter may be said to be the attributes 


1 I ‘Panini ' VI. 1.123. 

Nagcfa-Sphotavada-p. 102 (Adyar Library series No. 55) 

8 See Kaiyyata's Brad} pa on 

(a) the Bhafya passage : etc. ( Mahabbdfya vol. I. 12, 

Pt. Guru Prasad Shastri's edition, Benares) 

(b) the Bh$$ya on the Varttika : ?T STT f^TTrT Mahabha$ya 

vol I, p. 155 -Pt. Guru Prasad Shastri’s edtion) 

(c) the Bhdpya on the sutra V % ^ ur’ Ibid* pp- 79 — 9 8 * 
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of the former : | «rfr: says Patafijali. 1 Any 

difference which appears when it is pronounced at different 
speeds is a case of a difference really existing in the manifesting 
sounds, the vaikfta-dhvani, being wrongly attributed to the 
phoneme itself. 

This distinction between ‘Sphota’ and E>hvani again 
referred to in the Bhasya statement : sft 
becomes an essential part of the doctrine of Sphota 
as it develops in later times. Unfortunately, we do not possess 
any grammatical work belonging to the Paninian school, 
coming between Patanjali and Bhartj-hari. There must 
have been some, but none has come- down to us. 
In Bhartfhari we see not only a Vaiyyakarana, but also an 
Advaitin, one who believes in Sabdadvaita and SattadVaita. 
The doctrine of Sphota, already adembrated in the Maha- 
bhasya develops through nearly eight centuries and becomes 
merged in the Advaita of Bhartphari. 

iThe different Systems of Philosophy and the Science 
of Grammar were all interested in the word, the 5n®?\ The 
systems of Philosophy had a two-fold interest in it. First 
of all they had an epistemological interest in they 

had to decide whether or not to recognise it as an indepen- 
dent means of knowledge. Secondly they had to determine 
the nature of it as a purely physical phenomenon. They 
had to make up their mind as to whether it was made up 
of air waves, as the Mimamsakas held, or of waves of 3rrc»F?r as 
the Naiyayikas held or whether it was a product of a 
combination of atoms or whether it was somehow derived 
from consciousness, questions which to-day would be consi- 
dered by physicists rather than by linguists. 6 The 


* Ibid, p.531. 

* Ibid, p. 30 

(a) V ak. I; p. 118 (edited by Pt. Charu Deva Shastri, Lahore) 
8 V ak. p. 102 (edited by Pt. Charu Deva Shastri, Lahore.) 
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Grammarian who, as a linguist, began to take interest in 
Sabda as a means of communication, ended by dealing with 
it as a psychologist and a metaphysician. 

The jMimamsakas and the Vaiyakaranas were particularly 
interested in and it is, therefore, not surprising that 
each came to be associated in the popular mind with one 
aspect of sfl®r . The former are called 31^1 «r r : and the 
latter two rather paradoxical expressions, consi- 
dering that the , the Mlmarhsaka fights for the 

reality of the q? and the the Grammarian believes 

only in the reality of the Vakya. 

They have certain views in common : both look 
upon as as against the Naiyayikas and Bauddhas 

for'whom it is Both make a distinction between 

oqsftj and is and is to both. 

But this resemblance is superficial. When we try to find 
out what they mean by ^1®T, the difference becomes quite 
clear. The difference is due to certain fundamental beliefs 


and needs of the two schools of thought. The Grammarian 
is not interested in epistemological problems. His main 
task is to explain the formation of words. If he speaks 
about the eternality of the word, the meaning and their 
mutual relation, it is to emphasize that the grammarian’s 


task begins only when these three^ things are given. He has 
nothing to do with the creation of any one of the factors. 


These three things being given, he merely explains tl em. 7 


When he describes them as or eternal, he has chiefly 


or in mind, continuity on usage f 

belongs only to Brahman identified with These 

three things have come down from time immemorial, from 
generation to generation. What is the nature of this su®?; 


7 'I'fKr -mer: rrfaTTT^ifctf i “fai i' 

(Mababbdsja, vol. I, p. 47 — Pt. Guru Prasad Shastri’s edition, Benares.) 
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which has come down from time immemorial ?. That is the 
central problem of the Sphota doctrine ? 

The Mimamsaka, the believer in the 
or self-validity of knowledge was supremely interested in 
epistemological problems and if he is interested in prov- 
ing that the word is eternal, it is because the eternality 
of the word is very important for the establishment 
of the self-validity of the knowledge which we derive 
from the Vedas. Secondly, the Mimamsa had taken 
upon itself the task of evolving principles for the 
interpretation of Vedic texts relating to ceremonial, so that 
all apparent contradictions and difficulties could be removed 
and the Yajamana could proceed with the task of performing 
ritual in all its details, free from any doubts or hesitations. 
Some of these methods of interpretations involved the 
removal of a word or words from a sentence found in a 
particular context and their application to another context. 
Such a procedure, if it is to acquire validity, must be based 
on the reality of the individual word. The self-validity 
of the knowledge derived from Vedic words and th'e reality 
of the word within the sentence, these two basic principles 
of Mimamsa have coloured its attitude towards the problem 
underlying the sphota doctrine. 

The central problem^ is stated in identical terms by 
Patafijali and Sahara in their respective Bhasyas : 

%: ?T»?: ? 8 In that complex cognition expressed by the word 

and which consists of many elements such as the Uni- 
versal, the partkalar, quality, action, phonemes etc., which 
element is it to which the name or word is applied ? 
To this question, the earliest Mimamsaka’ s answer is that of 


8 (a) 3T«T tfl'ptm sp: p. 8 

( b ) iTrffctH' 'F: sf®?: -Laksmlpuram Srinivasachaiya — 

(MtmSfnsS bha$yibhu$ m,,m p. Si — Mysore lyaS.j 
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Bhagavan Upavarsa, mentioned in the Sabarabhasja? His ans 
wer is that the word is nothing more than the then phonemes 
themselves. The word is nothing more than the 
three phonemes which are found in it, namely, *t , 3*1 and fawf. 
The word ‘Sabda’ must obviously be something which can 
be fieard when somebody utters the word ‘4h’. It is also 
these very phonemes which cause the understanding of the 
meaning of the word. When phonemes are grouped together 
according to the units of meaning which are conveyed, they 
are called 7? or individual word. Each individual word 
is therefore, an aggregate of phonemes and expresses one 
unit of meaning called ‘padartha’. 

, Of course, one has to explain how this grouping 
together of phonemes can take place. One cannot group 
together things which do not exist at the same time. They 
are uttered by the speaker one after another and as soon 
as they are uttered, they disappear. The listener also hears 
them one after another and as soon as he has heard each one 
it disappears. Only one of them figures in each cognition. 
How can they be grouped together ? Unless they are 
grouped together in some way and thus become one word, 
they cannot convey the meaning together. It is true that 
certain things which exist in a sequence and not simultane- 
ously seem to produce an effect jointly. The different moments 
in the act of going have a sequence and yet together they 
produce the effect of reaching the other place. Each moment 
of the act covers a point of space and that becomes the cause 
of the reaching of the next point of space. Does anything 
like that happen when the speaker utters and the listener 
hears the phonemes ^ and ROT one after another? 
‘Yes’, says Sabairaswamin. The cognition of each phoneme. 


9 WTtorTfatfjTTtaT ffcT I WW: 

srfoa: i % =7 sfRtrirm: i p- 8l - 
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though momentary by nature, leaves a lasting impression 
called In the word ‘nh’ the cognition of the 

visarga at the end, accompanied by the impressions of the 
cognitions of the two previous phonemes n and pro- 
duces the effect of conveying the meaning of the listner. 10 

What is meant by ‘flSR 1 in this explanation of 
3abaraswamin is that well-known kind of impression 
which, when awakened, results in remembrance. It is a 
kind of latent power of the self. To this well-known 
latent power productive of remembrance, a further result 
is attributed in this explanation. It is said to convey 
the meaning also. Or rather, the understanding of meaning 
is a fact and it is explained by the presence of these im- 
pressions. Where these impressions do not exist, the 
meaning is not understood. If somebody merely utters 
the in our presence, we do not understand the idea 

of a ‘cow’ from it. But if it is uttered after n and 
we do understand the meaning. In the first case, the 
impressions of the previous sounds are absent in the 
hearer, because he never heard them. And as he does not 
understand the meaning, the natural conclusion is that the 
cognition of the last phoneme, accompanied by the impre- 
ssions of the previous phonemes, is responsible for the 
comprehension of meaning. In this explanation the 
are credited with a function which they usually do not 
perform. Ordinarily, they, when awakened, cause remem- 
brance. A samskara, left by the cognition of *l, when 
awakened can only cause the remembrance of n 
previously cognised. 11 Here it is credited with bringing 


10 cfof; sfcHTW: I MM. P- 81 . 

I Mandana Miin-Sphotasiddhi, p. 45 (Madras University 

S. S. No. 6.) 
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the idea of a cow to the mind of the listener, because the 
understanding of meaning takes place when the im- 
pression are present and does not take place when they are 
not present. The saroskaras are credited with a new 
function because here, in their presence, a new effect, not 
seen elsewhere is seen. Rather than postulate another 
cause for this new effect, it is simpler to credit the sarhs- 
karas themselves, the existence of which is admitted by 
everybody, with a new function . 12 

But now a difficulty arises. The impressions of the 
cognitions of the previous phonemes are supposed direct- 
ly to convey the meaning. But we sometimes see that 
even in their presence, the meaning is not understood. 
If somebody utters first, jt next and the last, the 
idea of a ‘cow’ will not be understood . 13 But why not ? 
The impression of ^ and sr) are there. The cogni- 
tion of the final visarga also takes place. What prevents 
the understanding of the meaning ? The fact that the 
phonemes were this time uttered and heard in a different 
order should make no difference to the impressions them- 
selves. Order is an attribute of the act of utterance or 
of audition and does not affect the phonemes or their im- 
pressions. The phonemes are eternal and all pervasive 
faw and according to the Mimamsakas, and have no 
sequence temporal or spatial. Sequence can, therefore, 
never become their attribute, neither when they figure in 
cognition nor when they exist in the form of impressions. 
It would not improve matters very much to say that the 
impressions do not directly convey the meaning. Being 
permanent, they can all co-exist. From all of them, there 


12 'TFTT'1 

tiTf ^H^W T ^Ttffqvtrm ^ l’ Ibid. p. 48. 

13 srfq"ar 
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arises a single cognition of all the phonemes. It is this 
cognition or the phonemes which figure in it which convey 
the meaning. This single cognition inconceived of by 
some as a complex cognition, partly perception, partly 
remembrance, perception as far as the last phoneme is 
concerned and remembrance as far as the previous 
phonemes are concerned. Others think of it as a simple 
remembrance of all the phonemes, taking place after the 
last phoneme is cognised. This simple remembrance is, 
of course, due to all the impressions being present at the 
same time. In this collective remembrance, the phone- 
mes do not figure in any order. 14 But this way of looking 
at the functions of samskaras does not impress matters, be- 
cause in the collective remembrance, caused by al! the 
impressions, the phonemes do not figure in any particular 
sequence. Why should not the meaning be understood 
even if the phonemes are uttered in a different order. ? Why 
should the word convey a meaning different 

from the word ! Unless the sequence also figures in 
the final cognition, the same meaning would bfc under- 
stood from both these words. And the sequence cannot 
figure in the final cognition because originally the 
sequence was an attribute of the act of uttering or 
hearing the phonemes and not of the phonemes thems- 
elves and it is only the phonemes which figure in the 
final remembrance. If the sequence were also an attribute 
of the phonemes it would also figure in the final 
remembrance. But as said above, the phonemes are 
all eternal, according to the Mimamsakas whose view 

14 (a) h i arfq- 3 

error: g^: irm 

srWrrfrT I I hid. p. 59. 
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is now being explained and there cannot be any sequence 
between them. 16 

It is in order to meet their difficulties that the Mlmam- 
sakas explain the part played by the Samskaras slightly 
differently and give a final shape to their view regarding 
the way in which the meaning is understood by one who 
hears the word *lh uttered in his presence. When the 
same speaker utters the phonemes of a word in their- fixed 
order, they are heard by the listener in the same sequence. 
The cognition of each phoneme leaves an impression in 
the mind of the listener. It is not that kind of im- 
pression which, when awakened, causes remembrance 
of the phoneme previously cognised. It is more like 
potency, which is generated by the various subsidiary 

acts of a sacrifice and ultimately brings about the reward of 
heaven to the performer of the sacrifice. 16 The chief charac- 
teristic of the impression which causes remembrance is that 
it causes something similar to that which produced it. 
That is not the function of WjjT in a sacrifice. It is produ- 
ced separately by the various acts constituting a sacrifice 
and by the sacrifice as a whole and inheres in the soul 
of the sacrificer as a kind of potency, until it brings the 
reward of heaven. Its result is very different from its 
cause. The impression left by the cognition of a phoneme 
is very much like this It is produced by the 

cognition of a phoneme but it produces the comprehension 
of meaning. In the case of a sacrifice, the potency is 

gtt snrqTsfhr^ i i jrfeqfrst- 

i h Trmcri jfmqfa i WNr- 

wfsfcmT I Ibid. pp. 66-68. 

10 *TT WffiWr: ^T^TffrPTrT ’TmT: l srfa 5 rrmf^^PT’TTftrT 

tT5t =ra m- 

Ibid. Pp. 86-88. 
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produced only if the various subsidiary acts are per- 
formed in a particular order by a particular agent. In the 
case of words also, the phonemes must be uttered by the 
same speaker in a particular sequence and cognised by the 
hearer in the same sequence if their impressions are to 
produce the effect in question, namely, the comprehension 
of meaning. Of course, it must be remembered that it is 
not the samskaras which directly denote the meaning, 
but the cognition of the last phoneme, accompanied 
by the impressions of the cognition of the previous 
phonemes. The Mimamsakas cannot maintain that the 
samskaras directly denote the meaning because they, after 
all, cannot be called and it is which is 

eternally related to meaning according to them. This 
position is safeguarded in the view that the final phoneme 
of a word which is a 3I5T conveys the meaning helped by 
impressions of the previous phonemes. The exact nature of 
this help is that the impressions become a kind of vyapara 
or intermediate cause. They help the final phoneme in its 
task of conveying the meaning. The cognition' of the 
final phoneme is the agent which brings about the under- 
standing of meaning. All agents depend upon a vyapara 
or a mode of performance for bringing about the result. 
But this does not in any way diminish their agency. The 
meaning is not any less the result of the phonemes because 
the impressions come in the middle. The phonemes are 
uttered for conveying the meaning and not merely for the 
sake of leaving impressions. 17 

$r*?r<fai«rsifT: i y rre rgr t faster i 

37T$f%sr{r^Ta[ i ^ ^rorT: 

#iTJr?Ei£rff<Tq-KsrT!TT wrwnm: i * % 

i h 5 r«f sisfVwr arPr e^snrff^- 

— Ibid. pp. 88-90- 
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The chief points in this final Mimamsaka conception of 
the word are — (1) that the cognition of the final phoneme, 
somehow helped by the impression of the previous ones, 
conveys themeaning, (2) that the cognition of the individual 
phonemes leaves an impression different from the one which 
causes remembrance and is like in a sacrifice, (3) 

that the phonemes have to be uttered and heard under 
special circumstances, namely, that the speaker must be the 
same and there must be a fixed sequence of utterance, (4) 
that the unity of the word consists in a certain number of 
phonemes figuring in a final simple or complex cognition 
and jointly conveying one unit of meaning. All these 
points are open to criticism. 

A word conveys a meaning according to convention. 
When we learn the convention in childhood, we never 
associate the meaning with the final phoneme and the 
impression of the previous ones. These impressions are 
invisible entities and the child who learns the language 
cannot cognise them. Nor do the elders who teach the 
child say anything connecting the impressions with the 
meaning. 18 So much for the first point. 

Secondly, though it is natural that the Mimamsaka 
should apply in this case a principle which he has already ac- 
cepted elsewhere, a special kind of impression, different from 
the ordinary one which causes remembrance is a psychologi- 
cal impossibility. The Mimamsaka’ s position amounts to this: 
The phonemes, when uttered singly or in a different order 
or by different speakers cause impressions which are only 
capable of causing remembrance. When uttered by the 
same speaker in a particular order, they cause the other 


18 Orf&HrspMt fit 5T*yr i * 

tfrsrfisRritt gwar i m i RTfir ithfit- 

I fflSTT^mr I Ibid. pp. 105-106. 
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kind of impression, that which causes the comprehension of 
meaning. Now this is a psychological impossibility. 
The phonemes are the same no matter by whom they are 
uttered. They can, therefore, cause only the same kind of 
impression, that which causes remembrance and not the 
one which causes the understanding of meaning. If the 
phonemes somehow become different by different kinds 
of utterances, they may be expected to leave different 
kinds of impressions. But that is not the case. Any diffe- 
rence in them must be due either to their own nature or to 
association with others. Neither is possible in this case. 
The Mimamsakas for whom the phonemes are eternal and all- 
pervasive must be the least ready to admit any difference 
in them merely due to a particular kind of utter- 
ance. Nor is any difference perceiv ed by us and if it is not 
perceived by us, it cannot have anything to do with the 
comprehension of meaning. Nor can any difference due to 
association arise because no such association is possible. 
As they are uttered in a sequence, they cannot co-exist. It 
is true that their impressions are more permanent and, 
therefore, the impression left by the first one can somehow 
modify or qualify the second phoneme and bring about 
a difference in it and so on till the last one. But what 
about the first one. As nothing has gone before, 
it must always remain the same. Thus, the position 
that the phonemes leave an impression which is different 
from the ordinary one which causes remembrance cannot 
be maintained . 19 

The third point that the phonemes have to be uttered 
by the same speaker in a definite order before they can 

19 ftfaST ft? few 3Tf?TCProTfs*r: 

^Tftflr^5TT'Ta' ! PfrTTf?r5nTT 9TT I <3* q I 

snfTfrsFsPT: i i ssrfa =sr ffitr fgarew 

m m i wi frg gffr qrahra 1 ibid. pp. ioi-xoj. 
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convey the meaning is also a weak one. Because, in that 
case, unless the fact of the speaker being the same is 
ascertained, the phonemes would not convey the me anin g 
at all. But we cannot always ascertain this fact and yet 
we understand the meaning even when the speaker or speakers 
are hidden. At the time of learning the convention, we are 
never told that the speaker must be the same . 20 As to the other 
condition, namely, that the phonemes have to be uttered in 
a definite sequence, the Mlmamsaka has not been able to 
show its necessity considering that, for him, they are eternal 
and cannot have any inner sequence. If sequence is impor- 
tant in the performance of the different parts of a sacrifice, 
it is only because the Vedas prescribe the sequence too and 
we cannot go against that prescription. So we follow 
it even if we do not see the need for it. Here, unless the need 
for sequence is proved, there is no reason why we should 
accept it . 21 

The fourth point that the unity of the word consists 
in all the phonemes figuring in the same final cognition and 
conveying one unit of meaning is exposd to the difficulty 
called SF^T^ITWT, reciprocal dependence. Unless the word 
is cognised as a unit, a unit of meaning cannot be 
cognised and unless a unit of meaning is cognised, the 
limits of the word cannot as a unit be ascertained — a 
very unsatisfactory position . 22 

It is in order to meet such difficulties that the 
Grammarians propose their own explanation of the way 
in which meaning is understood from words, an explanation 

80 5 5TTq-^m%TTT5rT^srTf m sfaflfa f ref 1 ^ 

smt: snprfr 1 sfa ^ 

I SDT: I Ibid. pp. 117-119. 

eqfa I Ibid. p. 97. 
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which is based upon their conception of the word 
itself. 

For the Vaiyakarana, the word is something over and 
above the phonemes. It is not a mere collection of phone- 
mes. It is something eternal and indivisible which exists 
in the subjective being. The phonemes, when uttered by the 
speaker and heard by the hearer, do not more than manifest 
this Sphota which is already within us. Once manifested, 
this sphota conveys the meaning. The sounds, dhvanis, 
uttered by the speaker are the manifesting agencies. That 
is why they are called R3R and the sphota itself 
This Sphota which is RR stands towards meaning as i s 
vacaka. Between dhvani and sphota, the relation is sqjq- 
and between and meaning the relation is sp^RT- 
All of us instinctively feel the existence of this entity 
within us. The Grammarians further argue that this ins- 
tinctive belief shows itself even in our ordinary expressions. 
For instance, when we say ufaramt”, why do we 

use the singular number after the word ? 23 Does 
it not show that we instinctively believe that the word 
is an entity quite apart from the three phonemes which we 
see in it ? But it is not merely a matter of inference. It is 
one of the important points of the sphotavada that not only 
are the phonemes cognised directly by the sense of hearing. 
This indivisible entity is also similarly directly cognised. I 
shall revert to this point a little later. 

Each phoneme of a word reveals this sphota, the whole 
of it, the first one vaguely, the second one more clearly 
and so on, until the last one, helped by the impressions 
left by the previous comparatively less clear cognitions 


23 3T?t <rc: 'Tfrfzr srffrrsrnri 

VRwf: forrr JrftfcT *ri 

Ibid. pp. 21-22. 
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of the sphota reveals it in all its clarity and distinctness. 
To explain this process, the texts give too illustrations. 
When a jeweller examines a precious stone by continuously 
gazing at it for sometime, he has a series of cognitions of it. 
It is assumed in the texts dealing with this subject that 
cognitions are momentary. Each one lasts only for three 
moments. So a continuous cognition means a series of 
cognitions. In each one of these cognitions, the genuineness 
of the precious stone is perceived. In other words, the 
object of all the cognitions is the same, but the object is per- 
ceived progressively more clearly. Each cognition leaves 
its own impression behind. The last cognition, helped by 
the impressions of the previous cognitions, grasps the gen- 
uineness of the precious stone in all its clarity. If one does 
not admit that each cognition leaves its impression behind, 
one would not be able to explain how the object, namely 
the genuineness of the stone, figures clearly in the last 
cognition and not in the first one or in the intermediate 
ones . 24 The other illustration is the process of learning a 
verse by heart by reading it repeatedly. Each later reading of 
it results in a clearer impression of the verse than the one left 
by the previous reading. The last reading, helped by these 
impressions, fixes the verse fully and clearly in memory . 25 

A reasonable explanation of what is meant by the first 
phoneme manifesting the whole word vaguely, the next 


24 c(cf 

Tbpfr: sreifT: tnptfcqfat I qfiTO? 

Ifitafasrfa 5 * i jt*tt qfter- 

Jirunsr f^erfasr- 

<Tqt ’spTprr %dlt ^rrfer I Ibid. pp. 129-131. 

26 3 N 1 

srpfrqT h a h h 

Vzk. I. p. 82 (Charu Deva Shastri's Edition, Lahore ) 
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one less vaguely and soon until the last one manifests it 
fully clearly is given by Sesakj-sna, the guru of Bhattoji 
Dlksita in his Sphof atattvanir upuna . As soon as we 

hear the syllable uttered by a person who intends to 
say we have grasped not only that syllable ‘q>’ but 

also the whole word rather vaguely, because we know now 
that he wants to pronounce a word beginning with and not 
with any other sound. But there are thousands of words 
beginning with and we do not know which one is going 
to be uttered. In other words, our knowledge of the whole 
word is vague. As soon as the speaker utters the next syl- 
lable ‘fl’, the field is narrowed down. All words not having 
at the beginning are now excluded. Our knowledge 
of the whole word is now less vague. When at last he 
utters ‘vl’ also, there is no more room for doubt. There 
is now a clear cognition of the word . 26 

One can now understand why the meaning cannot 
be understood irrespective of whether the phonemes are 
uttered in the right or wrong order. According to the 
MImamsakas, they are eternal. So a mere change in the order 
of utterance or the sameness or otherwise cannot make any 
difference to them or to* their samskaras. Thus in their 
view, the .same meaning should really come from Reft and 
sftiT. This is not so in the Vaiyakarana view. The 
phonemes are not the same irrespective of the sequence 
of their utterance and the sameness or otherwise of the 
speaker. They differ according to the difference in the 
effort to produce them and difference in effort again 
depends upon intentions. As the intention can never 


26 tnrrf? f% sFreffa: spste: 

Rrq^sTrT ernre zjm i 

V Hdclrthasafigraba Pt. I (Sesakrsna-Sphotatattvanlrupana) p. io 
Gujarati Printing Press, 1913.) 
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be the same in H3ft and <ftH, the phonemes must 
differ too and thus the words which they manifest will 
also differ. H in is not the same as H in Haft, because 

they are not the result of the same kind of effort. 
H in aftn is the result of the effort to pronounce and H 
in Haft is the result of the effort to pronounce Haft. 27 

The noteworthy point in this explanation is that the 
Grammarian does not postulate any peculiar kind of sams- 
kara not seen elsewhere and not admitted by anybody. 
That was the weak point in the Mimamsaka theory. There 
the impressions were left by the cognition of the phonemes, 
but when awakened, they were supposed, not to bring back 
the phoneme previously cognised, but to cause the under- 
standing of meaning. In other words, the awakened 
samskara was supposed to have an object different from 
that of the cognition which left it. This, the sphotavadin 
maintains, is an impossibility. In his explanation, the vague 
cognitions have the sphota as their object, the sarhskaras 
which they leave have the same object, and they help the last 
phoneme in causing a clear cognition of the same object. 
This is a distinct improvement on the Mimamsaka way of 
looking at things . 28 

It cannot be denied that even though each previous 
phoneme causes a vague cognition of the indivisible sphota, 
the phoneme itself also figures in the cognition. In other 
words, each cognition has the sphota as its visaya or object, 
but has the form of the phoneme. Any cognition the 
object of which is different from its form is a kind of error. 
When we mistake a rope for a snake in the dark, the rope 

27 fHHT SPFTCm: I 

I HTOTH II 

Mandana Miira - Spbofasiddbi , verse 18 (Madras University Sanskrit 
Series.; vol. 6.) 

H HofalfeH I Ibid. p. 133. 
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is the object of our error, but the error has the form 

of a snake. The rope is the object because, after 

all, it is the rope which is in contact with the senses 
and not the snake. Similarly, the sphota is the object of the 
cognition of each one of the phonemes, but it appears 
as the phoneme. In other words, when we finally get a 

clear cognition of the sphota, it is through a series 

of errors that we come to it. Here also the Grammarian 
can point out analogies. Sometimes when we look at a 
tree from a distance, it looks like some other object, say 
an elephant. If we keep on looking at it, ultimately, it 
appears in its true form. W e have come to the truth through 
a series of errors. The sense is in contact with the tree 
and not with the elephant. Thus the errors have the tree 
as their object and the elephant as their form. When the 
final cognition takes the form of the tree itself and -thus 
the object and the form of the cognition become 
one, the previous errors have played a part in it. The 
final correct cognition takes place without any change in the 
circumstances. It is not that we went any way nearer to the 
object. We cannot, therefore, say that distance was the 
cause of error and proximity that of the correct cogni- 
tion. Standing in the same place and gazing continuously 
at the object results in a correct perception of it. Here, 
therefore, we have another case of a series of errors leading 
to truth . 29 

Not only does the sphota appear as the phonemes 
but these phonemes appear as the parts of the indivisible 
partless sphota. How does this error take place has to be 
explained. The speaker makes various efforts with the in- 
tention of uttering different phonemes, words <and sentences. 
These efforts produce various air-waves which strike at 

89 (a) ssr-t: «rr i 

amwiwr 1 1 
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the different places of articulation. Thus various phonemes 
are produced which manifest the in the form of a word 
or a sentence. Though these phonemes are different from 
one another when they become suggestive of different 
words, yet they seem to resemble one another on account 
of the similarity of the place of articulations and therefore 
get mixed up. That is why when the sphota is cognised, 
we think, we are cognising the phoneme. When we hear 
the word ‘ay am’ for instance, we think that the syllable 
‘Yam’ is a part of that word, though that word is really 
indivisible. That is because there is another word in the 
language, ‘Yam’, the accusative singular of the relative 
pronoun, ‘Yad’ and to pronounce that word we have to make 
with our vocal organs movements very similar to those 
which we have to make to pronounce the word 
To take another example, the three sounds it, and 
which manifest the word nh are similar to the three 
which suggest three different words, namely, itst, 

There is n in HIT, in sWi and faun in f^: . These three 
are similar to the three found in the word ifh, because they 
are produced by similar movements of the same vocal organs. 
It is because of this similarity in the movements which we 
have to nuke in order to utter the suggestive sounds that the 

3 trstprr;T ?PTr i 

Vik. I. p. 90 (Charu Deva Shastri’s Edition, Lahore.) 

srf^Ftr ^fftTHwroirm irrismtiT- 

1 h ^rr h - snRftftr 1 

* 1 ?r t 

SWTTtr #R?TTiTC*rfh' stm^STTfer- 

ftofawm' irefar 1 arrarcT sr«p^d#sPr i snrafar- 
mHtJw «r srFflrsntTTWTRpT!^ vrrwrsr 

flTtft «n^rfTffr I Man^ana Migra, Sphotasiddhi, 

pp. 1 3 9.142. 
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suggested ‘sphota’ though really indivisible, appears to have 
parts which appear to be identical with the different sugges- 
tive elements. The word *fh appears to have three parts 
similar to the parts of three different words. Because the 
three elements which suggest the single indivisible word 
dh are similar to the three elements suggestive of three 
different words. How the congnition of the indivisible 
sphota produced by each phoneme has the form of 
that phoneme is explained in that way. The principle 
may be briefly stated thus. If for the manifestation of 
two indivisible words or sphotas one has to make similar 
movements of the vocal organs, the phonemes produced 
by these movements appear to be parts of both these, indi- 
visible words. This, of course, is an error . 30 

Thus it turns out that the phonemes which are the 
cause of the manifestation of the sphota are also the 
cause of the error in which the sphota appears as the 
phoneme a rather paradoxical result. And yet, say the 
Vaiyakaranas, the process is not without analogy. Else- 
where also the cause of error is often also the cause of a correct 


30 


(a) ir^' fw g i 

OTTBcg-rr^sfq- ^ wr: u 

ggggqmfVqqr ff faftper: w: 

i sgggt gerfq 

faTgqarsrgfft istft vs: i ttmFg- 
*rmr qrqrfaggw: qfawi+TqWiHfq jct- 

gn’.'fTgFrr^g’Trg:, qtg ^ 

qgfgjTFTTfgggrg: I Vik.l. p. 89. 


(b) i 

fagging qrrwr 11 

gtrfr ggqggmfawr fggrcVFT: sr^T iTCtreg 
?grgifggTf?rg: «rgg: 

^grfT ?gi 

Magana Mi&a, Spbofasiddhi, p. 147. 
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cognition. When a distant tree is mistaken for an elephant, 
the sense contact is certainly one of the causes of error and 
when ultimately, the truth dawns on us, tne sense contact 
is again responsible. 31 

One peculiarity of this error in which the sphota appears 
as the phoneme is that there »is a certain fixity about it. Its 
occurance is universal, its sequence is fixed and its form is 
also fixed. This is not the case with other errors. One man 
may mistake a rope for a snake, but that does not mean 
that others also do it. If others also commit a mistake, 
it need not be of the same kind. One man may mistake 
a rope for a snake while another may mistake it for a 
little stream. Thus the form of the error may differ from 
person to person. Nor is there any fixity in the order 
of the errors. Sometimes one mistakes a rope for a 
snake at first and later for a stream. At other times, 
just in the opposite order. In the case of the word 
appearing as the phoneme, the error takes place inevitably 
in the case of everybody, it is a universal error. Every body 
commits the same kind of error. The indivisible sphota 
of the word 41 : appears as n } and few! for every- 
body. And finally in the case of the word, the error appears 

on tffT’TT'nr on ?r§T^, I.5.28 
3 p*r>tfrT — # f? *T|fT 3 lVnT =tf 

sqwirfjif 1 wpffai I5: 1 

tjspf^rfrfT qrf>er faqqqqr^qtfa 
on the above. 

31 gqwJHfraFtFm *r fqqqfqrq frfarf, — 

Mandana — SphoUtsiddhl , pp. 147-148. 

F.*8 
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in the same order for everybody. How are we to account 
for this fixity of verbal error ? 32 

Here ‘avidya ’ or the limitation of the individual self 
is mentioned as the chief cause. It is due to this that 
we ordinary mortals have no other means of cognising 
the sphota, except the phonemes, the phonemes which 
though they are different from one another because 
of their manifesting different sphotas, yet resemble one 
another because of resemblance in the place and means 
of articulation. Such phonemes are the only means available 
to us ordinary mortals for cognising the sphota and 
they can do it only by presenting the sphota as phonemes. 
That is why all of us are subject to the same error. ^As 
this error is a means to the ultimate correct cognition, 
it must necessarily precede it. The particular order in 
which the errors follow one another is a means to the 
final correct cognition of the sphota. Therefore there 
is a fixity in the order of the errors also. The process 
is somewhat like what the VaiSesikas accept for the 
cognition of higher numbers pertaining to things. We 
first perceive the lower numbers which really do not 
exist in these things and finally cognise the higher number. 
The cognition of the non-existing lower numbers is a 
means to the apprehension of the higher true figure. This 
inevitability of the sphota erroneously appearing as the 
phonemes is sometimes also compared to the Vijfianavada 
view that consciousness always appears as coloured by an 


onJWPTt I m sfa 

m: ?fcr fwNfa, 

i s? 3 faw*rrart fwwft f^mfar 

I Ibd — pp. 137-138. 
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external object though there is no such thing as an external 
object at all 33 . 

While all this is true of us ordinary mortals, the great 
R$is are credited with the power of cognising the indivi- 
sible sphota directly, without going through the process 
of errors 34 . 

That the cognitions of the phonemes are really errors 
is further proved by the fact that they are ultimately 
superseded by the cognition of the word as a whole, i.e., the 
sphota. We know that error has taken place when we see 
it sublated later on. That is just what happens here. But 
for the final cognition of the word as a whole, the meaning 
would not be understood. Whenever an erroneous 
knowledge is sublated, the sublation can take a negative or 
a positive form. The correction of the error of mistaking 
a rope for a snake takes a negative form. We say : This is 


33 (a) I 

ST SiaftaTC Cl I 

4 FT STFT ^ifaqrTTHTiPT II 

^ncTT'jrt ^%sfq- trcr u I. 85-87. 

ssq- c ?rf^=r 1 arer gsr 

cbrfcTH'Trr fcurfc 1 afafccrw 1 

^^qT^rTJrfrTTrfr fafatT ^qr^ic 1 1 

* ff f^rnri f? 

rrTTfTH'^T^ I Spbofasiddht, pp. 150-153- 

34 (a) fowf 5 (? ) srfcreRt srfcn^rff?r ^ i 

Vik. 1. verse 85, p. 86. (Charu Deva Shastri's Edition, Lahore.) 

(b) 'TTCfq: 

fai^rfar'Ttr’rcFtr V *rr«RTc* srfctff^ trfcrqT^nrmMr ^ 

srftmct 1 Mandana M i £ r a -Sphofasiddbi, p. 154. 
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not a snake. In this case, it takes a positive form. We 
do not say : this is not n, or kft or faw. We say to 
ourselves : This is the word 35 

This process in which the phonemes produce progre- 
ssively clearer cognitions of the sphota, until the last one, 
helped by the impressions of the previous ones brings the 
sphota clearly to the mind, and then the meaning is under- 
stood, this process cannot be adopted by the Mimamsaka to 
his theory. He cannot say that the first phoneme conveys 
the meaning vaguely the next one less vaguely, the next 
one still less vaguely until the last one brings the meaning 
fully clearly to the mind. If this were possible, one could 
dispense with the sphota coming between the phonemes and 
the meaning. But this is not possible because whetrfhe 
phonemes convey the meaning, that would be a case of 
i.e. understanding of meaning from Sf*?. l honemes 
are after all It is accepted by the adherents of all 

systems of philosophy that it is only perceptual knowledge 
which admits degrees of clarity. The distinction between 
and belongs only to knowledge produced 

by sense contact. The understanding of meaning from pho- 
nemes would not come under s?q^?R. But the cognition 
of the sphota from the phonemes, the Grammarians main- 
tain, is a case of That is why we can safely speak 

about its being vague at first and becoming progressively 
clearer . 86 

We have now to see how it is a case of It is 

because the final cognition which is different from the 

as qrj famfofar 

qsp: I Ibid. P. 165. 

36 srRSRRfomT 1 

ffswimr % w- »> ibid. p. 169. 
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previous cognitions having the form of the phonemes, must 
have an wwfcw or basis and this must be different from the 
phonemes themselves . 37 This final cognition is not mere 
memory in which all the phonemes figure together. The unity 
of that final cognition does not merely consist in its being 
a single cognition reflecting all the phonemes at the same 
time and conveying one unit of meaning. It is not that, 
we wrongly attribute unity to an aggregate of phonemes 
simply because they figure together in the same remembrance 
and convey one unit of meaning. That is the Mimathsaka 
view 38 ; For the Vaiyakarana it is the unity which is the 
truth. He maintains that the fact that this unity seems 
to be somehow mixed up, interwoven with the plurality 
of -the different phonemes should make us blind to its 
existence as a separate entity. This unity which the 
phonemes have been progressively revealing and which 
shines fully clearly when the last phoneme is cognised, 
is the real §abda, it is the the padasphota aspect of 

it which we have been considering in this article. Its 
cognition is a case of auditory perception. A cognition 
which seems to be interwoven with plurality may still 
have unity as its real object, argue the Vaiyakaranas. They 
quote the illustration of our cognition of a picture. 
The picture figures as a unity in our perception though it 
may appear interwoven with the plurality of its different 
colours 39 . To deny this unity in verbal cognition would lead 

37 tTcjmsrffT mzicTnr: 1 tft: ffir 

f?TTTH3r^T4>rra[ i ^ I 

38 m *RHT — 'TV faSTTSPT I apt fRWP? STFT I 

tfq § tpFcsfprarm arr ^RlfcscT I 

Md. p. ioj. 

39 fq^4l*nTTfa7ft =4 matt! qTqfofTffT- 

wrcrt 3r?rfh i h 3wf^ft ?ft»?<T?nTT 
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to the denial of all unity anywhere, say the Grammarians. 
The word is therefore, something over and above the 
phonemes. When the phonemes are the same as in 
^ and the words are different. When the phonemes 
are different as in the case of n , sfr and there is only 
one word and that is cognised by direct experience. 

All this effort on the part of the Grammarian to prove 
the existence of the individual word as an entity distinct 
from the phonemes might lead one to think that he believes 
in the ultimate reality of it. In fact, he did it only for the 
benefit of the Mimamsaka who had identified the word 
with the smallest element of speech, namely, the phoneme 
and could not think of anything higher. In this argument 
the Grammarian was chiefly interested in pointing oufthat 
the phonemes by themselves cannot constitute the word. 
He was aware that all the arguments by which he sought 
to prove that the phonemes by themselves cannot convey 
the meaning and that a separate entity must be postulated 
could be used to show that the words also cannot convey 
the meaning and that another entity, higher than the words, 
namely, the sentence must be postulated to explain how we 
understand the meaning when we hear somebody speak. 
The psychological difficulties involved in the acceptance 
of the phoneme as an entity would militate against the accep- 
tance of the pada as an entity too. Besides, in every day 
life, it is sentences which we use and not words. Sentence 
is the unit of speech, words are only abstractions which 
have no real existence. Sometimes it is very difficult to 
delimit the form of a word. In quick speech, forms of words 
are mutilated. Still we all understand the meaning. If words 
were real entities, they shouldn’t convey any meaning 
if their form is in any way mutilated during quick speech. 
That is why Grammarians hold that a sentence is an indivi- 
sible unit and it is through avidya again that we can mani- 
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fest it only through words which have no real existence. 
This is the Vakyasphota. This process of going to higher 
and higher units can be continued. If words have no real 
existence within the sentence, can we not say that the sen- 
tence has no real existence apart from the paragraph. It 
is the paragraph which through c avidya ? appears as various 
sentences which again appear as the divisions of the para- 
graph which has really no divisions. Even the paragraph is 
not the ultimate unity. Perhaps it is only an unreal 
division of the chapter of the book. Perhaps there is 
only one indivisible reality within our literary self which, 
due to our fundamental ‘avidya’ can only manifest itself 
as such unreal divisions as the sentence, the paragraph 
and the chapter. We can go still further. Our literary 
life is only a part of our inner life. There are so many 
other aspects of our inner life which may all be no more 
than unreal manifestation of one central, eternal and indi- 
visible principle. What is this principle ? People like the 
Vedantins call it Vaiyakaranas call it FFte which 

is the same as Sometimes the two terms are 

combined and it is called the central reality 

out of which all manifestations arise. That brings us to 
the metaphysical aspect of the sphota doctrine, called 
3T®3l^r, mentioned by Bhartrhari in the very first verse 
of his V akyapadiya — 

vfw SRrft IR: II 

But that subject will require separate treatment. 
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A WELL KNOWN AND TYPICAL HERO OF 
RAJPUTANA 

By Bisheshwarnath Reu 

Rathod Ballu 1 was the son of Thakur Gopaldas, a feudal 
chief of Ransigaon in Marwar. From even his childhood, 
he was a man of bold nature and hot temper. His father 
Gopaldas, being feudatory and favourite of Raja Gajsingh 
(1619-1638 A. D.), the then ruler of Marwar, was in constant 
attendance with the latter. 

There was a reserved grass farm in the village Ransi- 
gaon. Once the graziers of the Maharaja’s camels allowed 
their herd to trespass in the said farm, which caused much 
damage to it. In the early morning when Kumar Ballu 
went out for a ride towards the grassfarm, he saw the 
camels grazing there. He, therefore, inquired of the 
herdsmen why they were allowed to damage the farm and to 
whom the camels belonged. He also ordered them to turn 
the camels out of the farm. But they did not carry out 
his bidding, and obstinately replied that the camels belong- 
ed to his father. Thereupon Ballu himself began to turn 
out the animals, but the grazier obstructed him, with the 
result that Ballu struck off his head and killed two or three 
of the camels which ran hither and thither. Seeing all this 
one of the herdsmen hurried to Jodhpur with the complaint 
that the camels of the Maharaja himself had been killed in 
Ransigaon, and that one of the Raikas (graziers) was also 
murdered. The Maharaja thereupon ordered that the cul- 
prit be brought* at once in his presence, as he desired 
to see him personally. Thereupon some Sardars proceeded 
to Ransigaon and conveyed the Maharaja’s orders to Ballu, 


1 He was born about 1610 A. D. 
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who prepared to offer resistance, and said that he could be 
arrested only on his death. Any how the Sardars calmed 
him and persuaded him to accompany them to Jodhpur, 
where after presenting him before the ruler, they would try 
to secure his pardon. On this assurance Ballu accompanied 
them to Jodhpur fort. As it was prohibited to carry arms 
before the Maharaja, the fort-guards asked Ballu to leave 
behind his sword, but he refused to do so. On a representa- 
tion to the Maharaja, he allowed Ballu to enter the royal 
court with his sword. When he arrived before the Maharaja, 
he inquired of him the reason for killing the state camels. 
Ballu replied that he only killed them when the graziers 
told him that they belonged to his father. When the 
Maharaja further asked him how the head of the grazier 
was lopped off the complainant Raika (grazier) was 
then standing just on the right side of Ballu. Therefore 
he (Ballu) waved his sword and the head of the Raika 
rolled off on the ground. Excepting the Maharaja the 
the entire body of the courtiers were enraged. After that 
the Maharaja inquired of Ballu his name and parentage 
to which he replied that his name was Ballu, and he was the 
son of the Thakur, who was just then standing near the 
Maharaja. The Maharaja then inquired of Gopaldas what 
was the matter as he had been telling him that he had no son. 
Gopaldas replied that a bad son was not in fact a son so 
called. But the Maharaja said that Ballu would turn out 
to be a man, who would carve his name in this world, and 
asked him (Ballu) to stay with him (the Maharaja). Ballu 
gladly obeyed the command. After some days the Maharaja 
deputed Ballu to serve and remain on duty with the elder 
Maharajkumar Amarsingh (1638-1644) 2 . In the course of 
time, due to some unexpected reasons, the Maharaja became 
displeased with Maharajkumar Amarsingh, and banished 


1 He was bora in 161 3 A. D, 
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him from Marwar. That day Amarsingh was out ahunting. 
But the Maharaja’s order was sent to the city gates, with 
the instruction that on his return Amarsingh be acquainted 
with the said order. That day as Ballu did not go with 
Kumar Amarsingh, he was present at the Maharaja’s Court. 
But this order was a guarded secret, known only to a few 
persons. One Pandit, who was in the know of it, recited 
the following stanza in the court : — 

‘ssirawi H TO: f 

i.e., “The teeth, hair, nails and men when once 
dislodged from their position, do not look graceful”. 
This utterance was not palatable to Ballu. He, therefore, 
retorted to the Pandit that if a person has the power, 
prowess or any other special quality, his dislocation only 
brings his qualities to light and estimation. For instance, 
the large tusks of an elephant, so long as they are in his mouth, 
are used for no other purpose, than digging the earth or 
rubbing against the stone, but when they are dislodged from 
their natural place, and come to the market to be turned 
into bingles to adorn the arms and wrists of females, right 
from the richest to the poorest folk, they become an aus- 
picious sign of the wife-hood. Such is the high estimation 
of the bangles. Next take the hair. The tuft of hairs 
at the end of the tail of a yak, as long as it is attached to its 
tail, only serve the purpose of removing flies or mosquitoes, 
but when it is off its place it is converted into a fly whisk 
with gold handle and is considered the insignia of the royalty 
and waved over the heads of the kings, the emperors and 
even the idols of deities. 

As regards the nails as long as they are stuck to the 
paw of a lion they are used only to kill the weaker animals 
and are always smeared with blood and dust, but when 
they are cut from their growing place they are framed in gold 
and put in the necklaces to be weared by the children to 
protect them from the effect of the evil eye. 
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Hearing such remarks from Ballu the Pandit lost his tem- 
per and said that as soon as a man is off his position, he loses 
all his influence and grace. There upon Ballu retorted that 
he was not concerned with other people, but he could prove 
it false about himself. Having said this, he left the royal 
court for his residence and after taking his arms rode on his 
charger and arrived at the city gate, just at the time when 
Maharajakumar Amarsingh reached there. Arriving at the 
gate Maharajkumar Amarsingh read the order of the Maharaj 
and placing it on his head, in token of compliance, he turned 
his horse back. The courtiers stayed there, whereas Ballu 
accompanied him on his charger. Going a little distance, 
Amarsingh looked back and seeing Ballu coming after him, 
inquired why he was following him as the banishment sen- 
tence was passed only against him (Amarsingh), due to the 
displeasure of the Maharaja. To this Ballu replied that 
he also had to prove his mettle, as so long he had enjoyed 
a happy life with Amarsingh, and he would be an unworthy 
person if he now failed to stand by him at the time of his 
hardship. He also uttered the following couplet : — 

^il | 

zi*r wj *mi sir? 5FT $$ faster n 

“i.e. “It i is the duty of a Rajput to faithfully stand 
by his master in the time of adversity. So long as there 
is water in the boiling kettle, milk has nothing to worry 
about.” 

Further he said, “ He alone is the true servant, who 
remains steadfast in adversity, just as the shadow of one’s 
body remains constantly with it in the sun.” 

After some days both of them reached Agra. At that 
time Emperor Shah Jahan (1628-1658 A. D. r ) was anxious to 
have such brave warriors and he took both of them in his 
service and appointed them officers in the Imperial Army. 
Tn 16} 8 A. D. Maharajkumar Amarsingh was granted the 
title of ‘Rao’ and the Jagir of Nagaur. Amarsingh then 
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began to reside at Nagaur and he granted a fiefship to Ballu 
and made him his honoured Sardar. 

Rao Amarsingh was fond of the fight of rams and he 
had a good herd of them. Once a ram was killed by a wolf. 
This being brought to his notice by the herdsman, Rao 
Amarsingh ordered that a sardar may by turn be deputed to 
accompany the grazier on horseback, while the rams went out 
for grazing and to kill the wolf if it reappears. After some 
days it was Ballu’s turn to go. The warder communicated 
this to him in the presence of the Rao. Ballu thereupon 
said that it was the duty of the grazier and not his. On 
hearing this the Rao remarked in irony that he (Ballu) was 
not going to drive rams, but indeed meant to drive back the 
Imperial Army. Hearing these words Ballu retorted that as 
desired by the Rao, he would one day carry out the same 
mission and taking Rao’s permission, departed from 
the place, and reached Bikaner. Raja Kurnasingh 1631-1669 
A. D.) of Bikaner heard of his arrival and asked his Sardars 
to bring him to his court. Accordingly he attended the 
Bikaner “Durbar.” The Maharaja asked him to stay on there. 
Ballu accepted the request and in course of time gained so 
much favour of the Maharaja that he had a mind to grant 
him a Jagir. Meanwhile the Bikaner ruler received some 
sweet water-melons as present. Out of these one big and 
sweet water-melon (Matiro) was sent by the Maharaja 
to Ballu. As soon as it reached Ballu’s residence he 
saddled his horse to depart from the place. When this news 
reached the Maharaja, he sent his Sardars to ask Ballu the 
reason of his leaving Bikaner and reconcile him if possible. 
But Ballu remarked that though the Bikaner Maharaja did 
not openly tell him to go, yet he had hinted to him not to 
remain there by sending a ‘Matiro’ which literally means 
“do not stay”, and so he was not going to stay. Ballu then 
left the place and reached Amber. 

When the Mirza Raja Jayasingh (1621-1667 A. D.) of 
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Amber, who had heard much about the bravery of Ballu, 
heard of his arrival, he too called him up through his Sardars, 
and gave him due honours and appointing him to the post 
of a military officer, bestowed upon him a Jagir as well. 
Once the Maharaja of Amber went out ahunting. In a 
villlage, by the bank of the river, the crops were in good 
condition. The Maharaja praised the bumper crops and 
inquired as to whom the village belonged. The attendants 
replied that it belonged to Ballu’s Jagir. Next, the party 
reached another village, which had also good crops and 
which the Maharaja again praised very much. The attendants 
similarly submitted that that village also belonged to Ballu. 
Then they reached the third villlage, which had better crops 
than those of the last two villages. The Maharaja 
admired the condition of the crops there all the more 
and inquired about the owner of the villlage. The same 
reply that that too belonged to Ballu, came from the atten- 
dants. Ballu, who was also accompanying the Maharaja, took 
out the patta (royal edict) of the Jagir from the scabbard of 
his sword and returned it to the Maharaja. When the Maha- 
raja inquired its reason, he said that as the Maharaja wanted 
to advertise himself his favours to a Rajput, he does not think 
it proper to carry the burden of such obligation any more. 
The Maharaja tried to appease Ballu a great deal, but to no 
avail. Ballu left the Maharaja then and there and depar- 
ted. 

From here he went to Mewar. As soon as Maharana 
Jagatsingh (1628-1652 A.D.), who was in search of such a 
person, heard of his arrival, he sent his Sardars to bring 
Ballu to his court. On his arrival, the Maharana received 
him with due respects and granted him a Jagir and honours 
similar to those of his Sardars. After some time Ballu 
fell ill and could not attend the court. Meanwhile the 
Maharana went out for a lion hunt. On his return, he 
visited the residence of Ballu and there a reference was 
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made to the lion hunting of that day. The attendant Sardars 
spoke very highly of the hunt, but Ballu kept silent. On the 
Maharana’s asking him about his silence he said that a lion was 
nothing before the Maharana and so many Sardars and that 
it was an ordinary affair. The Maharana and his Sardars 
did not like this remark. In a few days Ballu recovered 
from his illness, and he began to attend the Maharana’s 
court. One day, on receipt of information about a lion, 
the Maharana and the Sardars again went out for a hunt. 
There was a hue and cry and the lion began to approach. 
The criers intimated the Maharana that the lion was coming 

up- 

Then the Sardars, due to the jealousy caused by the 
remarks of Ballu the other day, requested the Maharana that 
Ballu may be permitted to do the hunting that day. 
As soon as the Maharana assented, Ballu got down from his 
horse at once and laid aside all his arms. He tied only a scarf 
round his left hana and began to proceed towards the lion. 
Then the Maharana inquired why the horse and arms were 
left behind, Ballu replied that the lion had neither a ride 
nor arms. Meanwhile the lion approached nearer and 
pounced upon Ballu, but he hastened to put his left hand, 
wrapped up with the scarf, into its mouth and at the same 
time he gave such a hard blow with his right fist just 
behind the lion’s ear that the brute fell down senseless. It 
remained so some time,, and as soon as it recovered 
senses, it fled away. Then Ballu remarked that it was not 
manly to kill a foe, who is laid low or is flying. Returning 
from the scene, Ballu took up his arms, rode his horse and 
paying his respects to the Maharana, departed. On the 
Maharana’s insistence to retain him, he replied that it 
was futile to live in a place where there was no worth for a 
Rajput, that if the Maharana desired to test him, the fit 
occasion was to depute him to face a deadly foe, and not a 
beast. Leaving the Maharana, Ballu intended to go to 
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Agra through Bundi. When the Maharao Chhatrasal (1631- 
1658 A. D.) of Bundi got the information of Ballu’s arrival 
at Bundi, he sent out his Sardars to fetch him and 
gave him due honours. Ballu stayed there for some days. 
One day at the time of Maharao’s dinner, the plates of all 
the Sardars were served before them. In the course of 
conversation, the ‘Diwan’ of the Maharao said whether there 
was any one who would kick off the ready plate of food before 
him (meaning that it was difficult for a man to leave off his 
means of livelihood). There upon Ballu did kick off his 
plate and gave such a hard knock with it on the head of the 
‘Diwan’ that he got a severe pain in his skull, while Ballu 
rode his horse and set off for Agra. 

He reached the court of Emperor Shah Jahan. At 
that time the Emperor was in need of a man of Ballu’s 
mettle. He, therefore, again conferred on him due honours 
and made him a high officer in the Mughal army. 
In course of time Ballu became a favourite of the 
Emperor, hence the latter was intending to confer further 
higher rank and honour on him. But meantime there 
cropped up a dispute between Rao Amarsingh and 
Fouj Bakhshi (Army Minister) Salabat Khan. Salabat Khan 
was g ing to call Rao Amarsingh as “Ganvar” or rude. But 
only the first letter of this word could be uttered by him 
before the rest of the syllable escaped the lips of Salabat 
Khan, the dagger of the Rao went piercing his heart. A 
couplet to that effect narrates the event — 

‘3*5 5*53 *F*ll 3*5 5* 553TC I 

Tft 5>5*5 5T3t *T? m l|” 

“i.e.. He (Salabat) uttered the letter “Ga” and he (Amar 
Singh) took up his dagger and before the remaining syllable 
“var” could be spoken to finish the word “Ganvar”, the 
dagger of Amarsingh pierced the heart of Salabat Khan”. 

A large number of persons too were killed at the hands 
of the Rao. This incident took place in the Imperial Court 
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of Agra on Shravan Sudi 2, 1701 V. S. (25th July 1644 A. D.). 
The Emperor then ordered that Amarsingh be arrested 
dead or alive, but none came forward except one Arjun Gaud, 
who was a brother-in-law of the Rao. When Amarsingh was 
getting out of the fort gate, Arjun Gaud attacked him 
from behind and even after the head of Rao Amarsingh 
had been severed, the latter threw his dagger, which stuck 
into the stone pillar, which still signifies the said event in the 
fort at Agra. The gates of the fort were then closed. The 
Ranis of Rao Amarsingh prepared to immolate themselves 
and be.ome Satis, but Amarsingh’s head or body was not 
available. They, therefore, sent a message to Ballu through 
Kumpavat Bhau that he (Ballu) was the favourite companion 
of the late Rao even from his childhood and that was the most 
opportune time to serve the cause of the Rao by bringing 
his head and body from the fort. Thereupon Ballu, along 
with his own warriors and the soldiers of Rao Amarsingh, 
started to attack the fort in order to bring the head and body 
of the Rao. In the nick of time there arrived a man with 
an autograph letter and a horse from Maharana Jagatsingh. 
The horse had a peculiar narrative. 

It is said that a merchant brought two horses to the 
Maharana and described the qualities of the horses that holes 
in the stone rock be got dug for the hoofs of the horses to be 
placed therein and then the hoofs be fixed up by pouring in 
molted lead in the holes. Then a kick be given to the horse 
to start off. This was actually done with one of them, with 
the result that the hoofs remained in the holes into the rock, 
while the horse sprang forward and fell at a distance. 3 It 
showed the great vitality of the horse. The Maharana 
paid off their price to the merchant and asked the 
Sardars as to who was the fit rider for such a horse. Some 
of them named the Maharana himself, while the others 


3 This narrative seems somewhat exaggerated. 

F. 10 
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suggested the Maharaj-kumar as its fit rider. But the Maha- 
rana however expressed that the horse was only befitting 
the ride by Champavat Ballu. 

The Maharana then sent the horse to Ballu with his 
autograph letter. The horse reached just at the time when 
Ballu was going to attack the fort of Agra and had ridden 
his own horse. Reading the Maharana’s letter, Ballu got 
down from his horse and getting saddled the white charger 
sent by the Maharana rode on it and in reply sent a poem to 
Maharana acknowledging his gratitude. Then he rushed up 
to the vanguard, and by the time the two forces faced each 
other Ballu pierced through the Mughal army and breaking 
open the fort gate brought Rao Amarsingh’s head and body 
and handed them over to his Ranis (Queens). He then 
asked Bhau to make haste in seating the Ranis on the funeral 
pyre and to set fire to it, as the Mughal army would not allow 
the ceremony of the Sati. He was severely wounded all 
over and desired that by the time he fell dead, it would be 
proper if the rite of Sati was finished. When the Satis sat 
on the funeral pyre and it was lighted Ballu gave this mess- 
age to the Satis: — 

?t, sirat gff WST II’ 

‘‘i.e., Ballu, son of Gopal, sends a message through the 
Satis that O Rao Amarsingh ! he is also coming (soon) after 
driving back the Imperial Army (hams).” By the time the 
Ranis were half immolated, Ballu continued fighting nearby 
and when he was satisfied with his accomplished task, he 
hurried to the front and wielded his sword so bravely that 
the Imperial forces fell back. At last Ballu met his heroic 
death on the battle field. 

The following are the Jagirs held by the descendants 
of our hero Champavat Ballu in Marwar and elsewhere: 

(i) Harsolao; (2) Bapod; (3) Dhamli; (4) Laroli; (5) Khokhri 
in Mariosi and a villlage Bhomo in the Punjab. 
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This is a true story of a Rathod hero of the 17th century 
A. D. and depicts the outstanding peculiarities and trend 
of character of a chivalrous Rajput of the age. The 
hero had several brothers, none of whom breathed his 
last in bed, as such a death was considered derogatory 
for a true Rajput. 




A PLEA FOR LOCAL MUSEUMS 


By Adris Banerji 
I 

The purpose of this paper is to point out the necessity 
of ‘ Local Museums ’ all over India — a need when properly 
met is likely to fulfil the gaps in the mosaic of Indian 
cultural history. Thereby the usefulness of a central 
museum at Delhi is not ruled out ; but the writer feels 
that such an institution can only succeed when phenomena 
have been sufficiently recorded and interpreted. Let us 
recapitulate, what must be known to every school boy, that 
India is a sub-continent, and this term explains a whole 
world of complex questions that invariably face any 
investigator in this country. Fhe diversity of climate, 
soil, flora, fauna and races — as large as any European nations, 
with their social customs peculiar to themselves, as in a 
continent, are all present here inspite of a fundamental 
unity. Modern transport and progress of science, has 
made the term * inaccesibility ’ a Action. Nevertheless, 
this ‘inaccesibility ’ was a great factor in the origin, develop- 
ment and decay of regional culture, in ancient times. Only 
when great powers were able to unify any considerable 
tract of the country under their control, we find a homo- 
geneous culture. As soon as that political power degenerated, 
environment ceaselessly went on giving local colour to 
that particular culture. Take for example the jungle tracts 
of Central India, the Mauryas, the Sungas, the Guptas all 
extended their hegemony to these difficult area known as 
the dfavika deSd. Then came wild Gonds with their immortal 
queen Durgavatl, challenging the might of the Great Akbar. 
Still it had lapsed again to its primitivity, before modern 
communications swept away its secludedness. What a 
wealth of material does not wait there, for an ethnologist, 

x6i 
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archaeologist, social anthropologist or the historian ? The 
function of the Indian Museums movement is to record, 
to interpret, this ‘ unity in diversity ’ which is fast disa- 
ppearing due to thoughtless political pressure, inspite of 
the danger we .run in encouraging parochial patriotism. 

Before proceeding to lay my point of view in public, 
let me define ‘ local museum A local museum is that, 
whose functions and obligations, relate to single well defined 
locality, as opposed to ‘site Museums’. Thus Kennedy 
observes : “ For local museums, the most suitable scheme 
of development will be found, as a rule, in the preservation, 
exhibition, study and interpretation of specimens and records 
bearing on the area over which the local public travels — its 
geological structure, its fauna and flora, its histoty and its 
industry.” This is a very well defined and all comprehend- 
ing scheme. That is a function, which has seldom been 
thought of, in the planning of our museums, except in very 
few cases. It may be asked, what is the justification of such 
schemes ? The justification lies in collecting, recording 
and explaining varied information regarding every single 
region or, shall we say, district. To illustrate, what informa- 
tion we have about the antiquities, topography, and industries 
of the districts of 24 Parganas, Murshidabad, Nadia, Howrah, 
Burdwan, Bankura and Birbhum of Bengal, except an antiquat- 
ed list published long ago. The districts of Unao, Lucknow, 
Hardoi, etc., were surveyed by Furher, since then what 
attempts have been made to supplement his labours ? What 
attempts have been made to record the shifting course of 
the rivers, growth in the density of the population, and 
enlargement of cities, silting up of old river beds and tals 
by which many ancient landmarks must . have been lost 
for ever ? What records exist about these changes in the 
configuration and topographical features of the land to 
guide later researches ? In Bengal, the Varendra Research 
Society was formed in the earlier part of this century by 
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a few enthusiasts, hut want of proper support did not 
permit the desired amount of progress. In the provinces our 
Local Self-Government Act lacks even the much criticised 
enlightened features of its counterpart in England. Further 
there is another danger, a scientific institution is likely to 
be made a pawn in the political field. 

We may now proceed to define the various sections 
of a local museum. 

Geology — Soil, configuration and knowledge of the 
drainage and riverine systems. To illustrate, the fact that 
the valley of Ganges in places is of recent origin and is 
sufficiently well known, but the fact that earlier rock forma- 
tion lies beneath the alluvium deposits is imperfectly known. 

* Well established geological facts have \ et to be popula- 
rised. Neither was there a popular school to relieve the 
more serious worker from what seemed to him a thankless 
task. But the more over-riding features of the neglect is 
the want of a well organised drive to make the man in the 
street .understand the configuration and topographical 
features of the various regions of India, such as the Ganges 
and the Indus valleys, the Deccan plateau, the sub-Himalayan 
tarai, with particular reference to the thoughtless deforesta- 
tion 1 and consequent loss of wealth and oppprtunities of 
exploiting the natural resources of the country. The origin 
and course, with their respective moraines, of the famous 

To give an idea about the forest wealth of only one province, 
U.P. ; I may refer to tlie Press note issued by the Forest Department 
of the provincial government. The forest wealth in U.P. excluding 
the valuable forests in.Kumaon, “runs along the foot hills of the 
Himalaya from Dehra-Dun to Gorakhpur, with an outlying area in 
Bundelkhand.” ,The yield of revenue under the head ‘Forests' 
was : — 

Year Net Revenue Expenditute Surplus 

I9j8-}9 Rs. 48,50,000 Rs. 28,00,000 Rs. 20,50,000 

1943-44 Rs. 1,86,22,177 Rs. 63,32,057 Rs. 1,22,90,120. 

(Published in Amrita Ba^ar Patrkia, dated the July, 2nd, 1945). 
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Gangotri and other glaciers would be more powerful con- 
tribution to basic education in the real sense of the term. 
The soft alluvium on the banks of the Ganges and the Indus 
is unable to withstand the terrific velocity of the water in 
monsoon or when in spate, with the result that change of 
course is a natural feature. These changes have sometimes 
wrought havoc, or brought fabulous wealth, to the inhabitants 
of the cities on the banks of these rivers. Has not a particular 
course of the river Ganges been designated Klrttindfa (de- 
stroyer of monuments) ! The serious change in the course 
of the river Damodar, which wrought so much havoc in the 
Burdwan district, in 1943, must be still fresh in public 
memory. What a wonderful record of these treacherous 
changes and the drainage system of Bengal would be a 
plaster cast model with definite positive values for the 
teachers and students of primary and secondary schools. 

Agriculture — India is primarily a land of agricul- 
ture. Till the present war the economic condition of India 
was not based upon its mushroom industries but on its 
agriculture. The chief source of revenue of the provincial 
governments is land revenue. Yet with the same callous 
neglect and thoughtless way of life we have lived on for 
generations, no attention has been paid to the necessity of 
a popular drive for improved and scientific methods in 
agriculture. The ignorance of the man in the street is 
collossal. There was a humoun us story current in our 
childhood which is probably illustrative of this national 
weakness. A city bred youngman was asked what trees 
supplied the wooden beams of his house. The prompt and 
unhesitating reply was ‘ rice trees.’ There are many such 
people still in existence. Since a local museum’s chief 
function is to cater to public needs in well defined locality, 
the second most important section should be denoted to 
agriculture. Specimens of staple crops, different kinds of 
soil and the best method of utilising them, such as contour 
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sowing. Samples of manure, indegenous as well as foreign 
chemicals, enlarged models of pests, models of forms and 
plantations, improved methods obtaining in other countries, 
information about which can be obtained from the provincial 
Directors of Agriculture. All these in course of time will 
be of interest to the illiterate and not so dumb millions of 
India. I know how difficult it is to override their conser- 
vatism, and particularly to prick their ill developed brains. 
Big charts and statistics will be of very little help in rousing 
their enthusiasm, though such records must form an intregal 
part of the museum exhibits. Models explaining the peasant’s 
home life and exhibiting in detail his doings from sunrise 
to sunset would be of absorbing interest to foreign visitors 
as well as to special reformers . 2 

Zoology — The next important section is zoology. 
The best collection in this country was that in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. But it was on an all Asia basis. The 
ignorance about the animal and bird life of our own country, 
even amongst educated classes is pitiable. Sitting on our 
lawn in an Indian village, we observe so many kinds of birds 
and insects that our life is never dull, but the trouble com- 
mences when children ask names. Here again models of in- 
sects should always form a source of attraction. If the veins, 
musculature and structure of frogs, cockroaches, etc. are 
shown, what a joy it would be to the ingornat village 
children and particularly to their grave experienced parents, 
to alleviate the dull monotony of their lives. Birds and 
animals should be carefully mounted. Furniture of a museum, 
particularly exhibition cases, require to be designed accor- 
ding to the needs of each individual case. Clay models of 
local fishes wbuld cater to public knowledge. 

* An attempt to establish an agricultural museum at Guntur in the 
Madras Presidency is being mad:. In spite of the fact that this is a 
“subject museum’’ if it is run on proper lines, it would be a distinct 
contribution to the cultural development of India. 

F. IX 
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Botany — Nature which is before our eyes so much is 
apt to be forgotten, and the tropical growths that are at times 
such a nuisance should have their share in a local museum. 
Uniformity in the plant life of the Ganges valley, for example, 
is to be expected. Nevertheless there would be interesting 
variations. For example, the cocoanut trees which are so 
plentiful in the coastal districts, never occur in Bihar or 
U. P. 

Archaeology — India has developed a marked 
archaeological conciousness. Whether it is for the better 
or worse, time alone can prove. The value of sculptures, 
coins, scalings and inscriptions are well appreciated* The 
politician too realises that after all archaeology is a good 
weapon in his hand for exploiting the mass mind, in painting 
a rosy, if not accurate, picture of the past. We should not 
have any scruples in accepting such helps, though it may 
not always be in the best interest of science. But the most 
signigicant cultural trait — the pottery has so far been neglec- 
ted, for the lack cf a proper approach to the subject. In 
this respect a vary correct lead in proper appreciation of the 
pottery of the historical period, was given by Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit at Ramnagar, Sar-Dchri, Khokra Kot and 
Rajghat. Pandit M. S. Vats have also been issuing directions 
for collecting potsherds from various ancient sites in U. P. 
I am sure the collection housed at Safdar Jung, New Delhi, 
under the fostering care of Mr. Hilary Waddington will one 
day prove to be the richest collection in Asia, if properly 
nursed. In the recording and study of pottery the local 
museums can play no insignificant role. 

Art — Art is one of the most important cultural traits. 
Unfortunately however the interpretation of aesthetics in 
our museums is one sided and unbalanced. The art sections 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, are known to me since childhood. The 
art collections of Lahore Museum, Provincial Museum, 
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Lucknow, Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta, have been visited 
by me often. All these Museums with the exception of the 
Ashutosh Museum are stereotyped. They have a few old or 
modern paintings and textiles and that sums up all their efforts. 
The fact that there exists in this country a lesser activity, 
yet as representative as those creations which find honoured 
places in our art collections is totally forgotten. We mav 
conveniently denominate this as ‘ Folk art ’. These arts 
have various kinds of productions, such as ‘ pat ’ paintings 
£ keif ha ’ and wood engravings of Bankura in Bengal, 
dli pan 1 system in Hindu homes, the wall paintings of Benares 
etc. The ‘ put ’ paintings have been to some extent dealt 
with by Mr. Ajit Ghose < f Calcutta {Indian Art c v letters , 
Vol. V, No. 2 ). There is a good collection of Bengal 
KanthJs (sort of rebus') in the Ashutosh Museum. The wall 
paintings of Benares may seem to unsympathetic eyes very 
crude, yet as Mr. Sailoz Mukheji has pointed out “ The 
primeval strand of its fabric, steeped in the Hindu tradi- 
tion of spirit and perfected through ages of devout practice, 
remains undefiled even to this day. This pure art free from 
all stamp of foreign influence, often leads the unimaginative 
to view it as rudimental and inferior. The truth is very much 
the otherwise. The flat two-dimensional grammar speaks of a 
highly cultivated level. Primary colours are used throughout, 
lemon-yellow, brown, vermilion, pink, blue mauve and 
green of all shades. An harmonious composition and the 
perspective accentuated with an outline in bold black shows 
masterly treatment in the truly modern trend. The vicinity 
in Benares where this art of Pata and the applied art of 
making toys of wood and clay thrives is known as Harha 
Mohalla. This, art belongs to an hierarchy of old traditional 
families of Benares and each member plays his part. While 
one is drawing pigment from stone and vegetables, another 
busies himself in treating lumps of clay yet another prepares 
the paperpulp for the masks. Thus the irksome necessities 
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of the painter’s craft are cared for by willin^feands and he 
is left to devote his whole energy and skill to the creation 
of masterpieces in colour”. Decorative art with its lively 
and delightful motifs instinct with virility and charm are 
another interesting aspect of this art. It is a pity that the 
Bharat Kala Bh avail gives pride of place to modern paintings 
but has not got wall space even to spare to the artists in its 
neighbourhood . 3 The best place for local museums in 
Post War India would be to devote themselves to the 
collection of folk art as well as works of local modern 
artists. It is the local talent, ancient and modern, with 
which they are concerned and not modern master-pieces 
of Tagore, Chaghtai, Haidar and Bose. 

Local History — History and archeology, at least 
in India is inextricably mixed up. There is practically 
no demarcating line between the two. It should not however 
be forgotten that local history has no mean part to play in 
the development of historical studies in India. Only when 
the local pictures are complete then and only then, will it 
be possible for a future Gibbon and Momsen to write a 
monumental history of India. Let me however make one 
point clear. History is not merely a jumble or a well 
documented volume consisting of names, succession, wars 
of kings, their ministers and generals. History in the 
broadest sense of the term cover a much wider field, such 
as religious, social and economic conditions ; those immuta- 
ble factors that lead to the decay and downfall of organisa- 
tions . What is presented to us in the garb of ‘ history ’ 
is merely political history. Recently the U. P. Historical 
Society is making an effort to make a survey of pre-mutiny 
records in the different collectorates. But ‘this is merely 
one side of the case, no attempt has been made_to resurrect 


* Modern R edew, Vol. LXXV. Ftb. 1944 pp. 118-121; Ajit Mukherji 
■Folk Art in Bengal. Calcutta. 
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private records, which might have survived the neglect due 
to ignorance and ravages of white ants. What a splendid 
document would be an account book of a village grocers 
shop, in pre-mutiny days, or the eras after it. The revenue 
book of a local zamindar, or menus, accounts of expenditure 
of marriages of sons and daughters of the zamindar and a 
middle-class family, will be of immense help in throwing 
light, on the conditions of local gentry, their habits, food, 
commodities available, ingredients of cooking, actual dishes 
taken, conditions of the tenantry, crops, famine, pestilence, 
draught, local epidemics etc. Autobiographies, Diaries, 
Wills, old maps, and plans, likely to throw light on local 
history and society, would be valuable. To conclude, I 
might be permitted to draw attention to one fact. The 
method of cooking dishes of Indian gentry throughout the 
ages is a problem which has never been tackled. When 
sufficient materials are collected, it would be found that 
culinary methods might have undergone changes imperceptibly 
in contact with other peoples. A couple of years ago an 
article appeared in Prabasi on the food given to Khullana of 
the Bengal folk-tales, and three fourth of the articles of 
food mentioned there with side dishes are not now taken 
by Bengalis. This is an interesting piece of research which 
any museum Curator can take up. 

Industry — Local industries are divisible into two broad 
groups. Exhibition of bigger industries have undoubtedly 
a value, but the museum movement can certainly make a 
definite contribution in regenerating cultural conditions 
in India as well as helping the economic reorganisation of 
the country, by laying stress on the cottage industry or 
handicrafts. Another function which municipal museums 
or district Board museums can easily perform, is to persuade 
industrialists to donate models of living quarters of their 
labourers, and layout of their factories, to the museum, 
which would be a monumental record of the housing condi- 
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tions of labour in different district and different industrial 
organisations, throughout the country. The industrialists 
thereby will have the advantage of making comparative 
study and appreciate rooms for improvement. With regard 
to local industries 1 might give a concrete example. Re- 
cently T had an occasion to pay a visit to Turtipar. In the 
days of E. 1. Company, before Moradabadi thdlis made 
their advent, Turtipar utensils were famous throughout 
U. P. This industry has totally disappeared bringing ruin 
and starvation on the once flourishing countryside. During 
my stay, I could not secure one single piece of the famous 
Turtipar varttan. Majority of the population in Benares, 
Azamgarh, Ghazipur, are weavers either muhammadans or 
low class Hindus, generally converted from Buddhism, 
or converts to Islam, or such as the Koiris, Kunbis or Bhars 
with their new-fangled notion of KshaUriya-hood (warrior 
caste). Yet, not even in the provincial Museum, Luknow, 
there is a single model of their weeving machines. Lacquer 
work Sari borders, Brass toys, utensils and carved wood 
work should all find a place in local museum collection. 
The manufacture of musical instruments is anot her important 
industry to which no attention has been paid, where it 
flourishes. It would be far better if models are made to 
order with the different instruments being played, so that, 
the method of use would be intelligible to foreigners. If 
there are primitive tribes, their arts and industries, should 
find an honoured place. 

II 

Let me now end the discussions by referring to the two 
proposals allucfecl to at the very beginning, which inspired me 
to write this paper. The first was the energetic Administra- 
tive officer of a superceded municipality. While officially 
directing him to approach the Directer Gen.ral of Archaeo- 
logy in India, for loan of antiquities, I suggested that the 
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model of the Allahabad Museum should not be followed. 

1 have always felt that inspite of the admirable zeal of the 
founder, the museum not only had not made its collection 
representative of the antiquarian remains in the Allahabad 
district, but the typographical features, riverine system, and 
the rural industries, including the Jhusi Sugar Mill have all 
been neglected. As an archaeologocalist my vanity is flat- 
tered by the rising historical condousness of the people, 
but as a man of science, I cannot but deplore the neglect 
of other branchaes of studies, which are as essential for a 
proper appreciation of India’s cultural contribution. The 
administrative officer should give a proper lead to the pro- 
vince by paying attention not only to the past but also 
show a greater partiality for the contemporary. A relief 
model showing the whole district, its drainage system im- 
portant cities and antiqurhn remains, centres of trade, loca- 
tion of schools, colleges, dispensaries and communications 
should be displayed at the central hall. Just like that of the 
Taxila valley prepared by the late Mr. M. N. Dutta Gupta. 
The collection should be representative of the economic, 
social and agricultural life of the people as well as folk 
cultures. Needless to say no further cnqurics have been 
received so far. 

The second was the request made by the authorities 
of the Gurukul University, Hardwar. This time concrete 
suggestions were sought for. They needed duplicates 
from various museums, on the ground that Hardwar being 
a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage the establismcnt of 
a museum will be of greater value. In my reply I pointed 
out that if public education was the fundamental principal 
behind the proposal some well established data about the 
variegated landscape, sub-Himalayan flora and the various 
races inhabiting this area would be of greater value. Add 
to this, ancient remains of the place and relief model of 
the sacred Gangotri and Yamn tori glaciers with their moraines 
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and sourses would be dynamic contribution to public 
knowledge. The knowledge of the average Hindu pilgrims 
about these natural phenomena is very little. Probably, most 
of them have never heard of them. When the organisers 
of the museum have really accomplished this and collected 
and interpreted local data, they should righthly claim the 
sympathetic attention of the Central Government ; for the 
advantage of the local public who will not be in a position 
to travel to different parts of India, some duplicates will 
of invauable help. 
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History of Orissa. Bv L. N. Sahu M. A. Member 
Servants of India Society, Cuttack. Price Ans. 8, 1946. 

This is one of the most unscientific haphazard, jumb- 
led and fragmentary account of Orissa, its history, literature 
and culture. In spite of this, it must be said that because 
of the lack of extensive material (in English) on Orissa, 
it can prove useful to the curious. We wish the work 
were planned and written — even on a small scale — with a 
better acquaintance with the methods of research and 
writing. 


Modern Oriya Literature. By Priyaranjan Sen, Messrs 
Sen Roy & Co Ltd. 15, College Square Calcutta, 1947 
p. 15 1. Price Six Rupees or Ten Shillings. 

This is a collection of Eight critical Essays and two 
Appendices on the Development of Modern Oriya Litera- 
ture. The Channels of “English ” Influence are briefly 
traced, the growth of Periodical Literature is brilliantly des- 
cribed, New Lyric and modern Prose in Oriya are surveyed, 
the dramatic Literature is discussed, and, finally, in an exce- 
llently written “Retrospect” the sum total of achievement 
during the present century in the history of Oriya Literature 
has been brought out. There is no doubt that the entire 
work is one of the most outstanding works on one of the 
Indian Literatures of Today — it would well serve as a guide 
for writing similar works on other Indian Literatures. 
Of course, there are limitations, presumably self adopted, 
such as, there is paucity of factual details in some chapters, 
there is rather inadequate discussion on fiction. We wish 
every lover of Oriya Literature, nay every one interested 
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in Modern Indian Literatures, should read it, both for its 
extremely readable presentation and its approach to the 
subject matter. 


Origin and Spread of the Tamils. By V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar. Published by the Adyar Library, 
1947. Price Rs. 3-8-0. Pp. v. no 

The Origin and spread of the Tamils is the result of a 
course of lectures delivered under the Sankara-Parvati 
Endowment, University of Madras, in 1940. The learned 
author has carefully examined the “Prevalent opinion held 
by scholars, both Western and Indian, on the origin of 
the Dravidians & their culture”, and has claimed to have 
“shown that the Tamils were the original inhabitants of the 
land who had evolved an independent culture of their own 
which is generally known as Dravidian.” 

Mr. Dikshitar is perhaps right in holding that the theory 
of the Dravidian race is as much a myth as that of pre- 
Dravidian and Proto-Dravadians. But it is difficult to accept 
that the so called “Dravadian” culture is connected with 
“Cretan Aegean, Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Polynesian 
and other cultures of ancient world”, for the positive 
facts are scanty and unduly stretched to establish it. 

It must be, however, said in defence of Mr. Dik- 
shitar that the question — that South India was the original 
home of what may be called the Mediterranean race has been 
well raised and may, like so many other theories and theses 
in Pre-history and Ancient History, lead to fresh results. 
We commend the volume to the serious attention of scho- 
lars — and even lay men interested in the correct assessment 
of India’s Past Culture. 
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A NOTE ON THE JAINA PRA^NA-VYAKARANA 

SUTRA 

By B. C. Law 

The Panhd-Vagarana Suya {PraSna-vydkarana sutra') is counted 
as the tenth anga of the Svetambara Agama. It is otherwise 
known as Prafna-vyakaranadafa for the simple reason that 
it consists of xo lectures or chapters ( 'ajj hay anas ), the five of 
which are devoted to the topic of anhaa and the remaining 
five to that of samvara. Abhayadeva Suri wrote an authorita- 
tive commentary on it. It has been edited along with the 
text. Winternitz points out that it is a purely dogmatic 
presentation, which does not correspond either to the title 
of the work or to the table of contents in the Thanamga 
io and in the Nandi. Schubring ( Worte Mahaviras, p. 15) 
says tj^at a later work took the place of the old anga which 
is lost. The title of the sutra, PraSna-vydkarana, implies at 
the first sight that the text is the catechism or book of ques- 
tions and answers. But the text, as we now have it, is not 
of this nature. The contents of a Panha-Vagarana as given 
in the Sthandfiga and Nandi sutra presuppose a canonical 
work consisting of 108 praSnas, 108 apraSnas , 108 praSnaprainas , 
vidyatiSayas and discourses of saints with Nagakumaras and 
other Bhavanapatis. The present text does not meet these 
requirements. On the other hand, it appears as a methodical 
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and elaborate exposition of the two topics mentioned above. 
As such it may be judged as a learned dissertation on the 
subjects and as an important literary production of the 
scholastic age. Abhayadeva is compelled to explain the 
title of the present sutra in a manner to sfeit its contents. 
He says Prafnandd/ vidyavife sand m ydni vya karandni tesdtii 
pratipadanaparadafa da sa dly dy ana pratibaddhah grant hah paddha- 
taya iti VraknavyakaranadaSah. The Vraiva-vyakaranadaSa is a 
treatise comprising ten lectures that establish the exposition 
of certain select topics. The methodical expositions are 
all ascribed to Sudharman the fifth ganadhara, who addressed 
them to his pupil Jambuswamin. The two main topics 
dealt with in this treatise are an ha a and its anti-thesis samvara. 
The term anhaa is equated with Sanskrit asnavah (dfravati) 
Thus anhaa is taken to be the same as atrava which goes to 
form an anti-thetical pair with samvara. The anti-thetical 
pair which occurs in the Pillar Edicts of A$oka verbally 
corresponds with the punya and papa of Jainism. In these 
edicts asinava stands in contrast to kaydna : apdsinave ba- 
bukaydne. It would seem that the word asinava is employed 
there as a synonym of papa as opposed to ka/ydna or punya. 
There is still a difference of opinion 1 as to whether the ASokan 
word asinava corresponds to the Ardhamagadhi anhaa or to 
the Pali and Sanskrit adinava. There is evidently no such 
Sanskrit word as asnava used in the Brahmanical or Buddhist 
works. Here we have adinava in its place but the ASokan 
term asinava clearly presupposes a Sanskrit word like asnava 
as suggested by the Jain scholiast. So far as the meaning 
of the two words asnava and adinava is concerned, it is 
practically the same. Just as in Jain literature it has atrava 
for its synonym, so in the Amarakosa the« two synonyms 
suggested for adinava are ds'rara and klefa 2 . It is important 

i. D. R. Bhaml irkar, Asoki y, revised Ed., pp, 107-109, 

Zt Cf* P- T- $• Dictionary -Kilesa and asava. 
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to note that anhaa is characterised in our text as anddika 
( adivirahitahy ‘ beginningless ’, ‘ that of which the sinful 
action is the root cause’, as explained by Abhayadeva. This 
suggests no doubt that our text is concerned not so much 
with the sins as with ‘ the innate proneness to sin 

The five sinful deeds that one commits due to the 
innate proneness to sin stand as opposed to five great vows 
( mahavratas ) that follow from the principle of samvara or 
self-restraint. The five sinful deeds arc enumerated as 
hirhsa (harming life), mosa (lying), adatta (thieving), abambha 
(incontinence), and pariggaha (hankering after wordly 
possession). Each of them is taken up as a subject for 
separate treatment. The harming of life is deprecated by 
the Jainas as a sinful deed which is fierce, terrible, mean, 
rash, undignified, shameless, inhuman, fearful, dreadful in 
re-action, greatly fearful, horrible, frightful, unlawful, causing 
anxiety, reckless, unrighteous, uncompassionate, pitiless, 
leading to a hellish life and destructive in effect. This 
sinful deed serves to generate delusion and great fear and 
it brings about mental distress in fear of death. This is 
the first door to impiety. It is defined as violence done 
to life, driving soul out of the body, arousing suspicion in 
the mind of other beings, harming those who can be harmed, 
and that which should not be done. It consists in hurting, 
killing, doing violence, oppressing, killing in three ways 
of thought, word, and deed, emolating ending the lease 
of life, and the like. Harming life is an iniquity of which 
the consequences are bitter. It is of various kinds and it 
has various modes. It causes pain and brings misery to 
others. It is an outcome of unrestraint. In this connec- 
tion our text furhishes a long but interesting list of the fauna 
and flora, classified according to the number of senses 
possessed by them. Many are the root causes that lead 
beings to commit this sin. The main causes are however 
anger, pride, conceit, and greed, all of which are ultimately 



rooted in delusion. It stands to destroy all good things 
in men. In the same connection our text discusses the 
position of the professional boar killers, fishcatchers, fowlers, 
hunters and the like. It also discusses the position of several 
cruel tribes and peoples such as the Sakas, Yavanas , Sabaras, 
Barbaras , Kdyas, Murundas, Udas, Bhadakas, Tittikas , Pakka- 
nikas, Kulaksas, Gaudas, Simhalas , Pdrasas, Kroticas, Andhras, 
Dravidas, Bilvalas, Pulindras, Arosos , Dumbas, Pokkana s , 
Gandhaharakas , Valhlkas , ] alias, Romas, Masas, Bakusas, 
Malay as, Cuncukas, Culikas, Kofikatiakas, Medas, Pahlavas , 
Malavas, Maburas , Abhasikas, Anakkas, C'was, Ldbslkas, 
Khasas, Hasikas, Neharas Maharastras (Maustikas), Arabas, 
Dovilakas, Kuhanas, Kekayas, Hunas, Romakas, Roravas, Maru- 
kas and Ciratas (Kiratas ). 3 The list of tribes and peoples 
notorious for their cruel habit and nature is sufficient to indi- 
cate that our text is a compilation of a post-Christian period. 

The second door to impiety is lying which is defined 
and characterised as telling an untruth which makes a 
person light and fickle, which is fearful, which causes enmity 
and brings ill-fame and the like. It is an immoral act in 
which the law born persons indulge. It is cruel in its effect 
and it makes a liar untrustworthy. It is deprecated by the 
best of saints. It is linked up with the blackest of soul 
colourings and it only serves to increase a man’s state of 
woe and degradation, and to bring about the cycle of re- 
births. It carries with it the idea of indulgence in falsehood, 
cheating, deceiving, crookedness, false deposition and useless 
talks and the like. Anger, greed, fear and envy are the various 
mental factors that are behind lying. This door to impiety 
also includes the preaching and promulgation of false 
doctrines and misleading philosophical views of life. Some 
typical instances of false doctrines and misleading views 

* Vide for details of some of these tribes- -B. C. Law, Tribes in 
Ancient India ( Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute Series No, 4.). 
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are given. The first of them is typically the philosophical 
view attributed in the Pali Nikayas to Ajita Kesakambala rep- 
resented as an avowed nastika. The Buddhist doctrine of 
the five aggregates is also put in the category of nastikya. 
The nastikavada is taken to mean the denial of manly energy, 
the existence of heaven and hell, and the possibility of re- 
ward and retribution and the like. The instances of 
astikavada cited are shown to be equally misleading. The 
Jain teacher repudiates the idea of God as the Creator and 
ordainer of all things and of all beings. He discards the 
theory of soul as a passive principle. Both the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta doctrine stand self-condemned in his opi- 
nion. That there is a sectarian note in the statement and 
criticism of the views of other schools of thought is undeni- 
able. The details of the modes of lying practised and com- 
mitted with reference to persons and things are important 
as throwing light on the social condition and moral stand- 
ard of the age. 

The third door to impiety is taking away what is not 
given ( ' adattadanarh ). It is defined as an act of stealing, 
oppressing, bringing death and fear, an iniquity which is 
terrifying, a sinful deed which is rooted in covetousness 
and greed. It is undignified in its nature and it produces 
a bad name. It is equally deprecated by goodmen. By it 
one incurs the displeasure of persons, near and dear. It 
is full of passion and delusion. It goes by the name of 
theft, stealing other people’s property, seeking gain from 
the belongings of others, greed for the wealth of others, 
cupidity, thieving, spoiling the hand with the ugliness of 
the act and the like. Robbery, dacoity and such other 
daring acts all' come within the definition of taking away 
what is not given. Plundering, looting, carrying spoils 
and booties in the name of war are also included in this act of 
impiety. In this connection our text furnishes some details 
about warfare, weapons, and ornaments. It also supplies 



some interesting information regarding different punish- 
ments meted out to the thieves and robbers. Their miser- 
able life here and hereafter is described in detail. 

The fourth door to impiety is known as incontinence 
( abambharfj ). It is defined as a sexual dalliance coveted in 
the worlds of gods, men and demons, which is a net and noose 
of amour, which is a hindrance to the practice of austerities, 
self-restraint, and chaste life, which brings about death, 
bondage, and coersion, and which is a cause of infatuation 
and delusion. It bears the name of sexual congress, sex- 
indulgence, delight in vulgar life, sexual passions and 
overt act. Even the Vaimanika gods have sexual enjoyments 
with the goddesses and family maidens. They too are not 
free from this kind of infatuation. The demons, nagas, 
garuefas and supamas too are no exceptions to the rule. 
Among men the monarchs, king overlords, chaplains, high 
officers of the state all run after this. The same passion is 
equally perceptible among the lower creatures. In this 
connection our text gives us the details about the physical 
forms, dresses, beautification, wiles and guiles, various 
pleasing artifices, by which women entice men. Inciden- 
tally the modes of generation are discussed, according to 
which, living beings are to be classified as viviparous, ovi- 
parous and the like. This classification is the same as that 
met with in Pali and other Indian texts. 

The fifth door to impiety is known as pariggaha or 
hankering after worldly possessions such as varieties of gems, 
gold, jewels, perfumes, scents, unguents, conveyances, 
utensils, household furniture, landed properties, wealth 
and opulence. It is rooted in greed and it is an expression 
of craving and thirst for worldly things. So> it goes by the 
name of craving ( tanhd ), worldly attachment ( dsatti ) and it 
is characterised by the great longing for earning, acquisition, 
accumulation, hoarding, insatiety and the like. Even the 
gods are not free from this hankering after worldly posses- 
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sions. The emperors, Vasudevas, Baladevas, Mcindalikas, 
Chieftains, Talavaras, Commanders-in-chief, millionaires, 
bankers, Kastrikas , Purohitas , and the like are all guided 
by it. Worldly possessions comprise all secular sciences 
and arts, worldly enjoyments, agriculture, industry and 
commerce by which men are implicated in various conflicts 
and clashes of interests. In this connection our text speaks 
of 64 sciences and arts (catusatthi). 

After having dealt with the five doors to impiety the 
Sutra takes up for consideration the five doors to samvara 
or self restraint, one by one. They are spoken of as vir- 
tues that stand for the deliverance from all kinds of suffer- 
ing. The first is called ahitfisd (non-harming), the second, 
the truthful speech ( saccavayanarh ), the third, taking only 
what is given ( dottamanunna ) , the fourth, continence ( bambha - 
cera/ti) and the fifth, non-hankering after worldly possessions 
( apariggahattarf / ) , which constitute the five great vows that 
are conducive to the good and welfare of the world. 

The first principle of non-harming is praised as the 
island, the refuge, the destination, the basis, and nirvana 
to the worlds of men, gods and demons. It is just another 
name for pity ( daya ), forbearance, purity, goodness, welfare, 
protection, morality, self-control, self-restraint, self-guard- 
ing and the virtue which is the abode of the perfected ones 
( siddhcis ). 

The truthful speech is the second door to self-restraint. 
This is the accepted principle of all noblemen, teachers 
and saints. It implies one’s moral purity and uprightness, 
and it is a virtue which inspires confidence. It requires 
a person to abstain from praising himself and condemning 
others. In this ‘connection the Sutra speaks of iz kinds 
of language, namely, Prakfta , Samkrta, Magadbl, Paifdd 
and Apabhrarf/sa, each distinguished according to prose and 
verse. Some grammatical details are also given which are 
too well-known to need any comment here, 
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The third door to self-restraint is accepting what is 
given. It implies an abstenance from taking away what is 
not one’s own, from stealing and committing theft. This 
too is a virtue well-praised and a noble principle of self-control 
and self-restraint. 

The fourth door to self-restraint is continence or chaste- 
life. It is the root principle of the best of austerities, regu- 
lated life, knowledge, faith, conduct and perfect discipline. 
It implies moral rectitude which is cultivated as a path to 
deliverance. In its magnitude it is mighty like the Hima- 
laya and it is extolled as something in the heart of the deep 
ocean. This is indeed the very fundamental principle of 
religious life. 

The fifth door to self-restraint is non-hankering after 
worldly possessions. The non-hankering may be both 
internal and external. The external hankering is an obst- 
acle to religious practices and the internal hankering leads a 
person to the incorrectness of method, recklessness, thought- 
lessness, and moral contaminations. This is the principle 
of non-attachment which is conductive to the practice of 
samitis and guptis. This stands on the very top of the path 
which leads to deliverance and emancipation. 

Of the five great moral vows (pancamahdvratas ) enforced 
by Mahavira the first four represented the four principles 
of self-restraint ( catuyamasamvara ) as prescribed by Parg- 
vanatha for his followers. It is the fifth principle of 
non-hankering after worldly possessions that was added to 
the earlier list of four by way of an improvement. The 
five moral precepts as enjoined by the Buddha for the guid- 
ance of the conduct of the laity are somewhat different from 
the Jaina five great vows. The three principles of abithsd , 
non-harming, non-stealing, and truthful speech, are common 
to both. The fourth Jain vow of chastity ( brahmacarya ) 
is deeper in its significance than the Buddhist principle of 
non-excess in sexual indulgence. The Jain vow corres- 
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ponds more with the Buddhist principle of brahmacariya 
which is prescribed for the recluses. The fifth Jain vow is 
implied in the Buddhist principle of non-participation in 
any worldly transaction by the recluses. Although the 
enumerations of the principles are somewhat different, they 
are all important to both the systems. We have a systema 
tic exposition of the moral precepts in the Pali commenta- 
ries, particularly in Buddhaghosa's encyclopaedic work 
known as the Visuddhimagga or the Path of Purity. It will 
be seen that the Buddhist method of exposition is more 
lucid, direct, and clearly psycho-ethical. There is an impor- 
tant point of difference between the Jain and Buddhist 
presentations of the vows and precepts. In the Jain presen- 
tation a greater emphasis is laid on the side of abstinence 
from impious acts, while in Buddha's presentation much 
stress is laid on the positive aspect of virtues. It is 
not enough that a person abstains from doing a wrong thing 
inasmuch as a progressive man is expected to cultivate and 
develop friendliness, honest life, truthfulness, etc. But the 
difference is one of degree and not of kind. 




Anandavardhana’s defence of dhvani 

By K. Krishnamoorthy 

As stated by Anandavardhana in the very first verse 
of the Dhvattydloka, there seems to have been a wide- 
spread opposition to the theory of Dhvani from various 
quarters. Rhetoricians, philosophers, and the general 
readers — all appear to have united in attacking the newly- 
proposed theory of Dhvani in poetics. The reasons that 
actuated such criticism were not, however, the same always. 
They differed from critic to critic. The rhetoricians held 
that the field of poetry had been exhaustively explained by 
the well-known categories of Alankara etc., and that there 
was no scope left for propounding any original theory like 
Dhvani afresh; the philosophers denied the validity of the 
theory of Dhvani on logical grounds, and laymen simply 
asserted that Dhvani was a thing beyond their comprehen- 
sion . 1 In such a hostile atmosphere Anandavardhana addres- 
sed himself to the task of defending the theory by offering 
full justification for its soundness. The greatest part of 
his task consisted in carrying conviction to the redoubtable 
rhetoricians about the truth of the new theory since they 
were strongly entrenched in their prejudice in favour of the 
older concepts. The whole of the Dbvanjdloka, contain- 
ing as it does the definition, classification and illustration 
of Dhvani, as also the clear line of demarcation bet- 
ween Dhvani and other concepts, should be regarded as 
one long and nhorough-going reply to the charge of 

ito ^5: 11 Dbva. 1. 
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rhetoricians and others that Dhvani was a superfluous and 
meaningless concept. Without going into minor matters 
of detail, it is proposed in this article to indicate Anada- 
vardhana’s arguments to show how the theory of Dhvani 
does not conflict with the premisses of the three major 
systems of thought viz., Pada ( Vyakaram ), Vdkya 
( 'Mimathsa ) and Pramdna ( Tarka ). 

To take up the system of Purva-mimariisa first: Jaimini, 
the author of the Ptirva-mimd rftsd-sutras holds that the rela- 
tionship between word and its meaning is natural and eter- 
nal, not conventional. 2 Words may be those uttered by men 
(Pauruseya) or those revealed in the Vedas (apauruseya). The 
Vedas are regarded as eternal having no human authorship. 
And as such the Vedic injunctions are supposed to be eter- 
nally valid as instruments of knowledge (Pramana). But 
the validity of human utterances depends upon the trust- 
worthiness (aptatva) of the persons concerned. Sentences 
uttered by men (Pauruseya-vakyas) may be sometimes valid 
and at other times invalid. The drawbacks in the speaker 
contribute towards the invalidity of his utterances. Now 
the question arises. How do the drawbacks in the speaker 
bring about falsity into his statements ? For, as we saw 
above, the relation between a word and its meaning is 
natural and eternal and hence true also; and whatever the 
words he chooses to use, they must invariably carry valid 
meaning. The draw-backs of the speaker cannot therefore 
affect the eternal relationship between word and its primary 
meaning. The explanation of the Mimariisakas is that the 
drawback vitiates the judgment or intention (abhipraya) of 
the speaker. 3 According to Anandavardhana the above expla- 

* The word U l patti in the Sutra 

is to be interpreted as Nitja ; Cf. Sabara-svamin’s Bhafja on the above. 

3 Cf. TSPTIT gw'T *T 3 rftT Sctpr: fr 5 f?r ll Sabara-bhafya 

quoted in the Locana , p. 440. ( Kashi Sanskrit Series Edn.) 
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nation implicitly presumes that in addition to their primary 
meanings, words convey the intention of the speaker also. 
And since the relation between the intended sense and the 
word is not eternal (like that between the primary sense and 
the word), the difficulty seen above will be got over. For 
the intention is conveyed by an adventitious function of 
the word (here suggestion or Vyanjana), leaving untouched 
the eternal relation between a word and its primary 
meaning. Similar phenomena are found in the world of 
physical nature also. The moon, for instance, is famous for 
its cool and delightful effect on the onlookers. The rela- 
tionship between coolness and moon may be said to be 
constant. But to lovers afflicted by the burning pangs 
of separation, the same moon is said to cause a scorch- 
ing sensation. This is due to an adventitious circumstance 
which in itself is powerless to take away the constant connec- 
tion between the moon and coolness. It will be clear 
from the above how a recognition of an adventitious func- 
tion of words like Vyafijana is rendered necessary in the 
system of Mimamsa if the distinction between pauruseya 
and apauruseya — sentences is to be properly explained. 
Far from being opposed to the doctrines of that system, 
the principle of suggestion will be found to be extremely 
serviceable . 4 

So far as the system of grammar is concerned, the ques- 
tion whether the theory of Dhvani is compatible with that 
system or not does not arise at all; for the very expression 
Dhvani has been borrowed into the field of poetics from 
the grammarians who maintain that £abda in its eternal 
form of sphota is identical with Brahman or the Absolute 


' cTR? : 


5TT®rt SJTPTTTt <T fafhff 


^ I Dhva. p. 443. 


Foe the v hole discussion, see Dhva. pp. 438-443. 
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Reality 5 and that sphota is only suggested and never 
expressed . 6 

Turning to the rationalistic system of Tarkikas or Logi- 
cians , 7 it will be seen that the theory of Dhvani cannot clash 
with their view either, since they hold that the relationship 
between a word and its meaning is conventional, or unnatu- 
ral (kftrima). Being rationalists, the Tarkikas have to admit 
that whatever is true to experience is real. They can enter 
into controversy only over such questions as do not come 
under our direct experience. Whether the relationship 
between Sabda and artha is a natural one or a conventional 
one, is such a question .hat allows dispute. But there can be 
no dispute about universally perceived facts such as black 
colour and sweet taste. With reference to an object of which 
there is an uncontradicted experience of ‘black’, the logician 
cannot direct his objections and say ‘This is yellow, not black.’ 
He has to accept it as valid. In the same way suggestion as a 
phenomenon is experienced not only with reference to mea- 
ningful words, but also with reference to meaningless but 
melodious sounds of music and expressive gestures in dance. 
This universal and uncontradicted experience of suggestion 
cannot be denied by the logician at all. 

But the logician might attempt to equate Vyanjana 
with anumiti or Inference on the ground that £abda (word) 
itself forms the Linga (probans) justifying the inference of 

5 Cf. (i) WfJT I 

vfw snrm w—vakyapadtsa , i, 

(ii) 'PJTtST^Tt f f T T VrRT I SarvadarSanasangraba , 

P. 140. 

6 tlrfa fa i fafarat *pnTTf«Tofo srfrftssr ratfa- 

«T«I£K 3 : a? f% fTcmibmsft fwr% I -Dhva. pp. 443-4; for a detail- 
ed account of Sphota and Dhvani, Vide — my article, “ The Germs of the 
Dhvani Theory ”, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
1947-48. 

7 And also Buddhists who hold the view that the relationship 
between a word and its meaning is non-eternal. 
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the so-called Vyangya which deserves to be looked upon 
as Lingin (probandum). In other words, suggestion of the 
speaker’s intent from words would be nothing but an ins- 
tance of inference, the words acting as probans and the 
speaker’s intent being the probandum. The logician might 
further say that the speaker’s intent is never suggested but 
only inferred and therefore Vyarigya-vyanjaka-bhava is 
nothing other than Linga-lingi-bhava. 

Anandavardhana meets this objection of the Tarkikas 
in a two-fold manner. First of all he points out that even 
granting for argument’s sake that the above proposition 
is true, the position of the Dhvani-theorists that Vyafijaka- 
tva is a function of words over and above Vacakatva and 
gunavftti is not disproved. The phenomenon will be recog- 
nised as a fact though the designation given to it by them 
might vary. Instead of the term Vyafijakatva they may 
use the term Lingatva. But beyond the difference in nomen- 
clature, nothing further would be achieved. 

Next Anadavardhana subjects the view of the Tarki- 
kas to a’ searching scrutiny and proves how Vyafijakatva and 
Lingatva are not, as a matter of fact, identical. The argument 
of the logician is that a speaker’s intent is inferred and 
not suggested as Anandavardhana maintains. But Ananda- 
vardhana amplifies his statement very analytically. He 
points out that when he refers to a speaker’s intent as being 
suggested, he does not preclude other varieties of sug- 
gestion on the one hand and does not mean that it should 
be looked upon as a justification for the theory of Dhvani, 
on the other. The criticism will thus be seen to be ground- 
ed on a misinterpretation of his earlier statement. By care- 
fully analysing ’the facts about the real nature of word, 
meaning and inference this is what one would find: — gabda 
or word has a two-fold scope (Visaya) (1) Anumeya or Infer- 
able and (2) Pratipadya or connotative. Of these, Anumeya 
is always of the nature of Vivaksa or desire to speak. This 
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Vivaksa may be towards uttering sounds for their own sake 
or towards uttering them with the aim of conveying some 
meaning. Vivaksa of the former type does not play any 
part in verbal department. It only serves to distinguish 
an animal from a non-animal. But the latter type of Viva- 
ksa plays the part of a proximate cause (Karana) in verbal 
department though it is rather remotely connected (vyava- 
hita) with the comprehension of the words used. And 
both the above types of Vivaksa are inferable from words. 
At the same time these exhaust the inferable scope of 
words. That is to say, one infer on the basis of words 
only the desire in the speaker to employ words or 
meaningful words but what that meaning itself is cannot 
be so inferred. It must be understood from the words 
themselves. 

This brings us to the second scope of words viz., 
the connotative (Pratipadya), which is also two-fold 
i. Vacya, and z. Vyangya. The speaker may use words 
with a view to conveying his meaning directly by means of 
those words and then we have Vacyartha. But he may 
also use words which do not directly convey his meaning 
with a view to other considerations, and then we have 
Vyangyartha. Both these aspects of the connotative 
scope of words arc far from being understood as Lingin or 
probandum of any anumana or inference based on 6abda. 
The relationship between Sabda and its connotative scope is 
something quite different. It may be natural or otherwise. 
It is only the desire to utter meaningful words in the speaker 
that can be taken as the probandum inferred from the pro- 
bans of Sabda, not the meaning itself. In case the signi- 
ficatory functions too really come under inference, there 
should be no scope for doubt at all whether a meaning is 
right or wrong. For instance, when fire is inferred from 
smoke,, fire is a certainty. But with reference to meanings 
of words- there is no such certainty. 
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Further, simply because there is no such direct rela- 
tionship between $abda and Vyangyartha as between gabda 
and Vacyartha, one cannot deny that the two are related. 
Directness or remoteness does not happen to be the differen- 
tiating condition of a relationship. That Vyajfiakatva 
is related to Vacakatva has been already shown. The con- 
clusion is thus indisputable that while vivaksa of the speaker 
is inferred, the meanings are signified or connoted. 

Let us take instances of meanings which are sugges- 
tively signified by a word — They may be of the nature of 
intent (abhipraya) or not. Can we say that such meanings 
are conveyed by Vacakatva alone of the words ? If not, 
some other function of words must be admitted and that 
is exactly what we call Vyafijakatva. And Vyafijakatva is 
not co-extensive with Lingatva since the former exists in 
objects like light where the latter is absent. Just as the pri- 
marily signified meaning of a word is not identical with the 
probandum of an inference based upon the word as probans, 
so also the suggestively signified meaning of a word not the 
same as ’such an inference. Contrariwise, such an inferred 
probandum (e. g. vivaksa) is never signified, but only under- 
stood as an attribute. And as already stated above, the fact 
of doubts arising witlf regard to the meanings of words is 
explicable only by considering them to be not amenable 
to inference. 

It is no doubt true that sometimes one does resort 
to inference and other pramanas while deciding the truth 
or falsity of even an expressed meaning. But this does 
not in the least destroy the importance of Abhidha as a 
function of 3abda . The same is true of Vyanjana also. 
As a matter of fact, this question of logical truth and 
falsity does not arise in literature at all whose soul is 
suggestion. There is also no question of seeking the 
, aid of other pramanas in setting the truth or falsity of 
passages in literature. Such $ procedure would look 
F. 3 
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ridiculous because poetic truth is not on a par with material 
or scientific truth. 

Moreover, the suggested aspect which admits of being 
inferred from words (viz., Vivaksa) is not all an intrinsic 
determining the nomenclature of Dhvani. It is quite an 
unessential feature and it was put forward as an argument 
only to elicit the support of even the Mimamsakas. 
Vyafijakatva, as a matter of fact, sometimes coexists 
with Lingatva at other times is enlivened by Pratyaksa 
Abhidha, Laksana etc., and is found in meaningful as well as 
meaningless sounds. As such it is something existing 
over and above them all and deserves to be accepted univer^ 
sally . 8 

In this connection Anandavardhana refutes also the 
charge of critics who hold that Dhvani is an inscrutable 
feature of poetry and dismisses as untenable a similar view 
held by Buddhists that all things are indefinable (anirdegya). 
The critics draw an analogy between the uniqueness of 
preciousness (Jatytva) in particular diamonds, which can 
only be felt by those who deal in them but cannot be des- 
cribed, and the uniqueness of charm in particular types of 
poetry which can also be felt by some gifted connoisseurs, 
but at the same time is indefinable. Anandavardhana points 
out that the analogy is not valid since the uniqueness of 
poetic charm can be detected and described unlike the uni- 
queness of diamonds. The uniqueness of words as such 
in poetry consists in avoiding inconsistency and repetition. 
The uniqueness of words as conveyers of sense consists in 
clarity and suggestiveness. The uniqueness of the senses 
consists in their lucidity, in their capacity to become instru- 
ments of suggestion and in their ability to derive the assis- 
tance of suggestion. All these unique characteristics in 
poetry have been fully explained in the Dhvanyaloka and 

8 For the whole discussions see T>hva. pp. 444-456. 
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there would thus be no point in the criticism that Dhvani 
is an indefinable and unique feature of poetry. If the critics 
still persist in their view in spite of the Dhvanydloka , it would 
only show that they refuse to exercise their sense of judg- 
ment. Log'cally, this anakhyevatva or indefinability is a 
impossible concept, if it is to mean — ‘ being beyond the pale 
of all expression’; for ultimately it has to be referred to 
at least by the expression ‘anakhyeya’ itself. The critic might 
say that by ‘anakhyeyatva’ he means an indeterminate experi- 
ence of something which eludes determinate usage of words. 
This view also is admissible only in the case of the unique 
charm of diamonds and not with the charm of poetry, 
since the latter has been explained by several writers 
on poetics quite determinately unlike the former whose 
values are fixed only by imaginary standards. The simi- 
larity between diamonds and poetry is thus not intrinsic but 
only extrinsic. There is, of course, similarity in the fact that 
only a few skilful persons can discover their unique preci- 
ousness. Just as Vaikatikas (jewellers) alone can judge the 
vlaue of diamonds, it is only the true connoisseurs (Sahrda- 
yas) that can pass remarks on poetry. 

As regards the theory of the Buddhists according to 
which everything in the world is indefinable and which 
ipso facto goes against the definability of Dhvani, Ananda- 
vardhana feels that a thorough-going refutation is out of 
place in the Dhvanydloka. The curious readers who want 
to pursue the point further are, however, referred to his 
other work Dharmottam a , 9 a commentary on Dharmakirti’s 
work on Buddhist logic entitled “Pramana-ViniScaya-Tika.” 
Anandavardhana contents himself with the remark that 
just as the Buddhists themselves are seen to indulge in the 
definitions of perception, etc., in spite of their theory of 
universal indefinability, the definition of poetry attempted 
in the Dhvanydloka might be justified. 

9 It is a matter of regret that this work of Anandavardhana 
on Buddhist Logic has not come down to us. 




SOME MORE POINTS OF MR. ATHAV ALE’S 
ARTICLES ON MAHAbhARATA EVENTS 

By Swam! Bhumananda 

In my last article Sarpa-Satra and Taksatila” which 
appeared in the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research 
Institute , Allahabad, (Vol. IV, parts 3-4) for May-August 1947, 
I tried to show with internal evidences alone 

(a) that the Sarpa-Satra of King Janamejaya was not 
a campaign against Taksaka, 

(b) that Taksagila was not founded by Taksaka Naga, 

(c) that the Sarpa-Satra was celebrated at Taksagila, 

(d) that the Mahabharata was narrated by Vaigampa- 
yana at the Sarpa-Satra and not at King Janamejaya’s 
Agwamedha Yajna in Hastinapur, 

(e) that Vaigampayana was a disciple of Kfsna Dwaip- 
_ ayana Vyasa, 

(f) and that Lomaharsana and Ugragrava were two 
different persons — father and son, and not one and 
the same man. 

All these findings are, no doubt, against the statements 
made by Mr. Athavale and I have therefore, requested him 
to give us further elucidation on the questions raised. 

2. Now I wish to bring to the notice of the interested 
scholars, some other points from Mr. Athavale’s article 
'■‘'The roles of Vyasa , Sahjaya , Vaitampdyana and Sauti in the Kuru 
war narration which appeared in this Journal (Vol. 3, Part 
2) for February 1945. The statements of Mr. Athavale 
are in Italics for easy reference. 

3. During the war, . . Dhftara stra was probably 90 and 
Vyasa was probably 95. Page 136. 

I don’t understand how this can be. Mahabharata 
clearly states that at the request of Bhlsma and Satyavatl, 
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mother of Vyasa, Maharsi Kfsna Dwaipayana begot Dhftar- 
astra in the Ksetra (widow) of Vicitravirya — 

qnfoTT ’IHIW ^ 

^ fafrnrelpfaj froirtwpr: ja 

^raTR 3IWtTW ^WTII 

to ^r# sfhm; 5^T«r^ srfau 

Adi. 1. 94-95. 

This statement has been repeated more than once in 
the Mahdbharata. I don’t understand how, in the face of 
this statement, Mr. Athavale could say that the difference 
between the ages of Dhjtarastra and Vyasa was only 5 years; 
in other words, according to his calculations, Vyasa begot 
Dhj-tarastra when he was only a boy of five years of age! 
On the other hand, if the above quoted statement of the 
Mahdbharata is discredited, the whole geneology of the 
Kurus is upset and the entire structure of the epic falls to 
the ground. I don’t know how Mr. Athavale will recon- 
cile this inconsistency. 

4. Siit a (Ugragrava Sauti) is not telling that he was pre- 
sent at the time of the dialogue (between Vaigampayana and 
king Janamejaya). Page 123. 

I find, however, that Ugragrava Sauti, the narrator 
of the Mahdbharata at Naimisaranya, says definitely that he 
had been present when the Mahdbharata was recited by Vaiga- 
mpayana to king Janamejaya and that after hearing it, he 
went out on pilgrimage, travelled over many places and 
finally came to Kuruksetra and from there he was coming 
to Naimisaranya. The verses quoted by Mr. Athavale in 
support of his statement, are not as they appear in the epic 
but have been mutilated and adjusted to sefve his purpose 
and they have, therefore, lost their original meaning. The 
complete verses are quoted below for information of the 
readers. They are too clear to require any special note 
or explanation and they show definitely that Sauti had heard 
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tfie story at the Satra when it was narrated by Vaigampayana — 

mrir qtPr%^s^r uftfadR’ ^ n 

f^tTFR^tWr: fafiRT: s fRT: I 

spfacrr^rrfa fafire? m t?ip?T#T £ n 
dT M^TFrf H^WKdtiPsRT: 1 
4]tfil ?TTfnf.R rft'irfRnicPTrpT ^ II 
frr»T jr fsr^fawfatrq; i 
iTddRfR d ^g : TOR gtT II 
$w 'm^FTisR 5#sri3R ^rfsTrm i 
tnfW ^sRifay n 


Adi. i. 94-95. 

I don’t understand, how in the face of the above statement, 
Mr. Athavale could say that Ugragrava ‘ 7 x telling the stories 
which he has heard during his travels ” and that he was not pre- 
sent when the Mahdbhdrata was narrated by VaiSampayana 
at the Sarpa-Satra of king Janamejaya. 

5. Pariksit ruled in the same way as the king Yudhisihira 
for about. 15 years. Page 127. His age was thus 40 when he 
got the throne. Page 126. 

Taking 3018 B. C. to be the time of the Kuru-war 
as finally calcuated by Mr. Athavale, the birth of Pariksit 
must have been in 3017 B. C. just before the release of the 
horse for the ASwamedha Yajna of Yudhisthira. Now, in 
the 36th year of Yudhisthira’s reign, he crowned Pariksit 
and left Hastinapur for Mahaprasthana — 


(a) <rcf 5 f$T FT 4 ^Kdd^d: 

^ fcPTTldTfa fafimifa II 

Mauiala, 1 . 1 . 


(b) arfnfavq- ^ TrsiRSR 'rfrfSfcnr I 

Mahaprasthana , 1*7. 

(c) inrerguR n 

Mahaprasthana , 12*6 
So the crowning of Pariksit took place in (3018-36) 
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2982 B. C. His age at the time therefore was (3017-2982) 
3 5 years and not 40 as calculated by Mr. Athavale. 

Again, Pariksit died at the age of sixty i.e. in (3017- 
60) 2957 B. C. — 

qftsTRit qfercf srarfhicr: 1 

Adi. 49.26 

therefore he reigned for (2982-2957) 25 years and not 15 
years as stated by Mr. Athavale. 

6. The place-name Take a ft Id appears only twice in the 
whole of the Mahdbhdrata. Page 132. 

But I find that the name of Taksagila has been mentioned 
thrice and not twice in the Mahdbhdrata. Evidently Mr. 
Athavale has missed the third reference to Taksagila. When 
Utanka went to Hastinapur to exhort king Janamejaya to 
take vengeance on Taksaka who was the cause of the death 
of his father Pariksit, he saw that the king had just returned 
victorious after conquering TaksaSila — 

*r FrfMHm trFzr ^ fTOftwtPt: 1 

TtT creffs-rsTTOT 1 

^ C N C "N 

Adi., 3.171-172 

7. It means that he (6uka) too must have passed away. This 
tallies quite well with the following statement of Sauti (Page 135) 

STFta 'POTT I 

vs C >5 S3 *s 

to: ttiw 3ffar% it 

C *N 

sftePTFT: JrT: 9^: II 

It is not understood how Mr. Athavale has connec- 
ted the above stray passages with Suka. ’The quotations 
are not connected glokas but only parts of different Slokas 
of the first chapter of the Adi-Parva — 

(a) 3 TT% 5 r rT 9 ;p«| # tw This carana with slight altera- 
tion belongs to $loka 96 and 
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(b) 3 R% 3 R 3 'TO: SET 

(c) «if%% 


refers to Dhjtarastra, Pan du 
and Vidura and it has nothing 
to do with Suka. 

This is the first half of the first 
carana of sloka 97. 

This is the second half of the 
second carana of gloka 97. 
The correct reading is t% 4 nRrrf%T%. 

(d) ET ERET: EfifTEThr: srmmTET This is the last carana of gloka 97. 

(e) wPAt wet This is the first carana of gloka 

5T: 33: 98. 

I don’t understand why these mutilated portions 
have been stitched together into a different shape and a 
distorted meaning attributed to it. It is curious that the 
undernoted portions have been omitted altogether — 

(a) 3 T 5 pfte TTTrf %T% TRTdErRRRfh: 1 

(h) sraTET Pl’RRTTfit 

and t 3 TRm 4 f%T%” has been changed into twR 3 tf%%. The 
passaged as they stand in the Mahabharata, along with their 
previous connections are given below — 

WcjfaThlR wfERT TTffTET T’ TfiR: 1 

fafWTtTET ftOTrlWR: JTT 
ThtRlfW 3%ERR 3RTT4TET TlWR 119411 
3TTO 4Tt| f%3T%T ^ 

spttt 34 % '<fhiR ’R^TPsnr trf% 1195 11 
%T 3T%4 T34 TERT hfdR 

N> v= C O O > 

Eft% TEJ4Sf%cRT^pjf%: II 96 U 
3R%Wf 4R: EPT Etpr^T: 

5T5ITEI fi|MRTE%3’ t5TRTT3Rf%% 

ET-ERET: ETfTE%3: «TTTTTRTEE HTT3ff II 97 II 


1 The reading of the critical Edition of the Mab&bbUra/a published 
by the Bhxndarkar Research Institute , Poona, is — 

TWETcERT f%5H %f?IcR3: 

nr^TTT =3 Adi . I. 53. 

F. 4 
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These verses are quite simple and easy to understand and 
therefore require no explanation, commentation or suppo- 
sition for further elucidation. They very clearly mean that 
at* the request of Bhlsma and Satyavati mother of Maharsi 
Vyasa, Kfsna Dwaipayana begot three sons viz. Dhj-tarastra, 
Pandu and Vidura, in the Ksetra (widows) of Vicitravirya 
and went back to his Agrama. These sons lived 
up to a ripe old age and it was after their death that 
Krsna Dwaipayana first narrated the history of the Kurus. 
Subsequently, at the request of king Janamejaya at his Sarpa- 
Satra to narrate the story, Kfsna Dwaipayana asked his dis- 
ciple Vaigampayana, who was with him, to relate it and 
Vaigampayana accordingly took his seat amongst Sadasyas 
and recited the Mahabbarata. There is nothing in these 
verses which can be construed to mean the previous demise 
of Maharsi Kj-sna Dwaipayana and his son $uka (&uka-Krsna- 
Vyasa as named by Mr. Athavale). I therefore fail to under- 
stand how, in the face of these statements, Mr. Athavale 
could, with the help of his self-adjusted fragments of ver- 
ses, attempt to prove that both Krsna Dwaipayana Vyasa 
and his son 6uka were not alive at the time when the Maha- 
hharata was narrated before king Janamejaya. I further 
find that Kfsna Dwaipayana on hearing that a Sarpa-Satra 
had been arranged by king Janamejaya at Taksafila, went to 
the Satra with his son $uka and other disciples including 
Vaisampayana, and the king appointed him as a Sadasya for 
the Satra — 

11 Adi 53.7 

After this, Vaigampayana began to narrate the Mahabbarata. 
So I don’t understand how Mr. Athavale has concluded that 
3uka was not alive at the time of Mahabbarata narration at 
Taksagila, nor even his father Krsna Dwaipayana who, 
according to Mr. Athavale, expired long before the 
death of his son and therefore his presence at the 
Satra was out of the question — “Dwaipayana Vjasa is 
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certainly out of the question .” Even the last carana of his 
quotation — 

“w'RKI JT:” 

is a strong evidence against his own assertions. This cara- 
na has been detached and disconnected and has been linked 
with Vaigampayana. The connected slokas read together 
mean that being specially requested, Kfsna Dwaipayana 
himself also related certain portions of the Mahabharata 
which principally dealt with the family-history of the 
Kurus. The Slokas as they appear in the epic are given 
below — 

sprrfcto JT5TFT g<T: 

jpm nwral wsfhwT 

srq: 5 r 5 rr 119811 

rnflcK)' 

ifxf qid'<IV|U||4£MdH -JEfraTT ^tf^: II99II 
Does Mr. Athavale take fqi?R: and to mean 

Vaigampayana ? There must be something radically wrong 
in the volume of the Mahabharata consulted by Mr. Athavale 
and also in the punctuation of the verses, some of which 
are composed of three caranas instead of two as usual. The 
Printer’s Devil has, by omissions and commissions, wrought 
miracles in many places of the Mahabharata and I am afraid- 
Mr. Athavale’s copy is not untouched by him. In many 
places of the Mahabharata, as also of some other old publi- 
cations, I have seen that one carana of a £loka has been omi- 
tted and it has been made good by adding one carana of the 
next Sloka and the newly created verse has been punctuated 
accordingly; the result is that all the subsequent verses have 
thus been automatically dovetailed. 

8. As the king asked him (VaiSampayana) to tell the history 
it seems that he must have been a disciple of Suka Krsna Vjdsa. 

It is evident from the passages quoted by me in para 7 
that the king never asked Vaigampayana to narrate the his- 
tory but he requested Kfsna Dwaipayana Vyasa to do so and 
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the latter asked his disciple Vaigampayana who was with him, 
to narrate it. I have already written too much about Vaig- 
ampayan’s being a disciple of Kj-sna Dwaipayana, to require 
any further evidence. 

9. The third chapter opens with a description of a Satra of 
the king Janamejaya , which had continued in Kuruksetra for 12 
long years (Page 130). 

There is very little description of the Satra in this 
chapter and there is no mention of the Satra having conti- 
nued for 12 years ; it is only said that it was a long Satra — 

Adi. 3.1. 

10. On page 129, Mr. Athavale mentions the names 
of three families of the Nagas and Sarpas, viz. Ananta, Vasu- 
ki and Airavata; but in chapter 57 of the Adi Parva I find the 
names of the following four families — 

x. Vasuki. 2. Taksaka. 3. Airavata. 4. Dhj-tarastra. 

11. On page 124, Mr. Athavale refers to Slokas 96- 
99 of the Adi Parva and translates them as follows — 

‘ When all had passed away after continuing to live 
up to a ripe old age, the king Janamejaya and his 
courtiers requested Vaigampayana to tell the past 
history.” 

The translation, I am afraid is not according to the con- 
text and has therefore lost the original meaning. I have 
already quoted in para 7 the complete &lokas referred to by 
Mr. Athavale, from which it will appear that after the death 
of Pandu, Dhftarastra and Vidura, Kfsna Dwaipayana Vyasa 
first narrated the Mahabharata story and subsequently at 
the Sarpa-Satra of king Janamejaya, it was recited by Vaiga- 
mpayana on being asked to do so by his preceptor Kfsna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa. Evidently Mr. Athavale has taken 
IS'3” to include Kj-sna Dwaipayana Vyasa and his 
son Suka. The king and his courtiers asked Kfsna Dwai- 
payana and not Vaigampayana to narrate the history. 
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12. Mr. Athavale has more than once, referred to 
the Agvamedha Yajfia of king Janamejaya — 

(a) A big victory sacrifice must have taker place at Hastink- 
pur. It was in this sacrifice that king Janamejaya asked Vaifam- 
pdyana the chief priest to recount the Victorious deeds of his 
ancestors. (Pagp 134.) 

(b) The time and the occasion on which Vyksa told the ac- 
count was the last two months of Atvamedha . (Page 124 ) 

(c) Thus the king Janamejaya performed his horse sacri- 
fice 90-92 years after the Kuru-war. (Page 135.') 

There are also many other references to the horse-sacriticc 
but I don’t consider it necessary to give them all here. I have 
got to say only that I have not been able to find out any 
description whatever of Janamejaya’s Agvamedha Yajna in 
the Mahahharata. The only mention of the sacrifice I find 
is in chapter 48 of the Adi Parva, where king Janamejaya, 
after finishing his Sarpa-Satra at Taksatfila, requested Astika 
Muni to come again and become a Sadasya when he could 
perform an ASvamedha Yajiia. I hope Mr. Athavale will 
for easy reference and convenience of his readers, kindly 
quote the numbers of the chapters and verses in which the 
details of the Agvamedha Yajna are given. 

13. Vaitampdyana in his turn , is recounting some old 
history, which was composed by Krsna Dwaipkyana Vyksa and 
had the name Jay a. 

“Jaya” is not a special name of the Mahahharata, but 
it is a general term applied to the R amdyana, Mahahharata, 
Puranas, etc. — 

WTS5T yCMTfr TFPRT ^rfTcT cPTT 

NS 

spRfc? Trip? 4TTS>RrT 4fl4% 
srqfa 4R srasfor 44tftrJT:ii 

Bhavisya Purana, 1.4.86-88 

14. On pages 133 and 134, Mr. Athavale has given 
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a list of some Mahabbdrata events with their dates according 
to the Christian era, taking 3016 B. C. to be the date of the 
Kuru-war. Now that he has changed the date from 3016 
B.C. to 30x8 B. C., I hope he will publish a revised state- 
ment in this Journal for the information and convenience of 
his readers and future research scholars. 2 

15. There are still some more controversial min or 
points but it is no good beating more about the bush 
for nothing and I therefore, refrain from proceeding anv 
further. 


* Mr. Athavalc has since sent me a copy of his reply to my queries 
in my previous article, in which he has acknowledged his mistake in 
stating that Tak?asila was founded by Taksaka— “Before I begin to 

mUSt thank Swami Bhiimananda for pointing out my 
error about the originator of the Takatfila town ”. 6 7 



GAUDAPADA’S KARIKA 
By Jnanendra Lal Majumdar 
(ALATASANTI) 

( With English translation , notes and Exposition) 

‘Alatasanti’ is the name of the fourth (last) chapter of 
Gaudapada’s Karikas on Mandiikya Upanisad. Herein the 
acarya has propounded a philosophy concerning the world 
and the Super-world in a manner obviously different from 
that of the Sruti. The 6ruti speaks of the world as born of 
atma, but Gaudapada speaks of it as unborn (ajata). Was 
Gaudapada himself the originator of his philosophy or he 
got it from anywhere else ? The philosophical terminology 
of the Alatasanti chapter is un-£rauta and in fact different 
from that of the previous three chapters. How to explain 
this terihinology was certainly a hard problem with later 
scholars. Even Sankara fumbled and faltered on it. In his 
effort to explain the ‘Alatasanti Karikas’ according to the 
Sruti he misinterpreted the text and assigned queer meanings 
to terms like buddha, paratantra, dharmadhatu, agrayana and 
catuskoti. Indeed what was really the highest form of 
Bauddha Mahayana philosophy was interpreted as anti- 
Buddhist. Without attributing any sinister communal motive 
to the great-Sahkara it may be said that the cause of this 
calamity was the disappearance of the Mahayana literature 
from India. Its slow reappearance since the establishment 
of the Buddist Text Society in India and the Pali Text Society 
in England gradually opened the eyes of scholars to 
the necessity of re-interpreting the ‘alatasinti’ chapter. 
But this could not be properly done till the publication 
of the Lankdvatdra Sutra iq Japan and its translation 
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by Professor Suzuki of the Otani Buddhist College. This 
Sutra, which is a voluminous one, contains an elaborate 
and excellent exposition of the highest form of Mahayana 
philosophy of which the famous treatise entitled “ The 
Awakening of Faith in Mahayana ” ( Mahayana-Sraddhot- 
padafdstra) is a short summary. That Gaudapada got his 
philosophy from this Sutra will be evident to any dispassionate 
student of it. I have simply tried, very imperfectly though, 
to put together the Karikas and relevant passages from 
the Sutra. The exposition, which I have added, running 
from the first to the last Karika will show how systematically 
and logically Gaudapada proceeded to expound his 
philosophy. 


Enunciation 

All things are one with the Ultimate Keality which is 
realisable by transcendental knowledge , and the phenomenal world 
is unborn. 


srr^n'+TWVTfT ppfa i 

tzrrfwr fsqcft ^otii?ii 

srmphit i %r: i 

srf^TRtsf^R^r ^TT^TfUIRII 


Translation — (i) With (transcendental) Jnana (know- 
ledge), like unto the sky, he who fully understood the Dhar- 
mas, which are comparable with space, to be not different 
from (i. e., one with) the jneya (the Supreme Knowable), 
Him the greatest of men I adore. (Sambuddha or the Fully- 
enlightened is a permanent epithet applied to the name of 
the Buddha.) 


Exposition : — 

This verse, with which may be taken the following 
four verses, enunciates at the start the Mahayana theme of 
Right knowledge, One only Reality and Non-birth. Ver- 
ses 6 to 90 contain the proof and verses 91 to 100 the con- 
clusion, of the proposition thus enunciated. 
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Translation — (2) AsparSa-yoga (Touchless Unity) is 
its name. It (i. e., its realisation) is blissful to all beings, 
beneficial and free from dispute and contradiction. To 
him I bow who has taught it. 


Exposition: — 

(x) True knowledge consists in knowing all Dharmas 
to be one, an infinite principle of eternal sameness. 

( 3 T 3 f failKSH — Conclusion). 

(2) There being no title of duality in it, this unity is 
touchless, blissful ana free from conflicts. 


apjttsmr* «rkT fasRvT: 1U11 

up "T srrat aa -3tr% i 

h)=K'TfsgTTf ft 1 nvn 


wr 1 

form* ^ ffRtsrcrilMl 


Translation — (3) Some philosophers desire the birth 
of the born, while other wise men (that) of the unborn. 
Thus do they dispute with each other. 

Translation — (4) (The truth is that) nothing born is 
born, certainly neither is the unborn born. Thus these 
disputants (philosophers) simply prove non-birth which is 
nondual. 


Translation — (5) We approve of non-birth which they 
(thus) prove. We shall not dispute with them, (for) 
know that it (i. e., the principle of non-birth) is beyond 
dispute, 

Exposition: — 

(3 to 5) The idea of birth is, therefore, wrong. Non- 
birth is the truth. 


1 The reading 3TJXTT: ts far-fetched. The reading 3npTPJ 3M I Id m 
which we have adopted here is better, for it contains the principle of 
non-dual non-brith which is established in these verses. — Translator. 

F. J 
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Proof 

T. Birth of the Un-horn untenable 

ar5TT?refa *nfirr: i 

3T3iTcft mjti *T*rt wfat WT*ar% ll^ll 
ff ■JT^PTcf *Tc*f =T fT^IT I 

c c 

h iivsu 

mr^TJJcfT JTFT «TTff WZ&fa *fc4<!TH I 
td3>HIHdW^ sfT«T fai-'M: ll<Sll 

tTifafg^r FmtTfaTt »Tf3rr st^tt =? ht i 
S frfcT: f^RT ff *TT ll^ll 

Translation — (6) The philosophers desire the birth 
of even an unborn Dharma. An unborn Dharma is certain- 
ly immortal. How will (it) get mortality ? 

Buddhist Text. 


Tankavatara Sutra IV — “ Mahamati, the philosophers 
maintain that there is a first cause from which continuati n 
takes place. ...Their first cause is known as Prucihana, Pur- 
usha, Isvara, Kala or Paramanu". 

Translation. — (7) The immortal does not become mor- 
tal, nor the mortal immortal. What is one’s nature will 
by no means be changed. 

Translation. — (8) He who maintains that the Dharma 
which is immortal by nature attains mortality, how, accord- 
ing to him, will the immortality which is acquired remain 
unshaken (i. e., permanent) ? 

Translation. — (9) What is fully established, natural, 
inborn and unacquired, that should be known as nature 
which does not forsake its nature (ownself, literally) 



cTTJRtaTTT II? o|| 


Translation. — (10) All the Dharmas are by nature de- 
void of decay and death. Those who desire (their) decay 
and death, fall through that mentation; 
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Buddhist Text 

Awakening of Faith, pp. 70-71 — “A man who is lost 
goes astray because he is bent on pursuing a certain direc- 
tion; and his confusion has no valid foundation other than 
he is bent on a certain direction.” 

“It is even the same with all beings. They become 
unenlightened, foster their subjectivity and go astray, 
because they are bent on non-enlightenment.” 

Exposition: — 

Proof 

There are two ideas associated with birth, namely, 
emanation and causation, both of which are wrong. 

(6 to 10) Emanation. — The idea of emanation is wrong 
because an eternal principle .cannot, by virtue of its very 
nature, be born and thus assume the character of mortality. 
The feeling of being mortal comes from an attachment to 
the perverse notion of mortality. 

Causation. — In causation four conditions may arise, 
namely,- (a) cause eternal and effect born, (b) cause and effect 
both born, (c) cause and effect both eternal, and (d) cause 
born and effect eternal. 

II. Ideas of Causation untenable 

cfTrsbrsf 1 

www 1 fa £ +mfa+K»i h unit 

Translation — (11) He who maintains that the cause 
is the effect, according to him the cause is born. How is 
that which takes birth unborn and being different (as the 
effect) how is it eternal ? 

Translation — (12) If (the effect is) not different from the 
cause and if, for this reason, the effect is unborn, then how, 
considering that the effect takes birth, is your cause eternal ? 
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Buddhist Text 

Tafikavatara Sutra. XVII — ‘‘If, again, Mahamati, the 
philosophers prove the eternality of their eternal-unthink- 
able in contradistinction to the becoming and therefore the 
non-eternality of things created, Mahamati, by the same 
reasoning I can prove that their eternality has no reason 
to be known as such just because things created are 
non-eternal owing to their becoming.” 

Exposition: — 

(xi) (a) An eternal cause cannot be born as an effect 
and also remain eternal. 

(xz) If it is said that the effect is not really born, be- 
cause it is not different from the cause which is eternal, it 
can from the opposite side be said that because the effect is 
born the cause, which is not different from the effect, is 
not eternal. 

anrrt xwr tow 1 1 
sfTcTT^r ?r sra^hi^n 

|chrrfa: ^ i 

left: ^TRlfe: qrsf TCfW? II?V|| 

Translation — (13) He who maintains that (the effect) 
is born from the unborn, has no example to cite (in his 
support). And if (it is said that) a thing takes birth from 
what is born, then there is infinite regress. 

Translation — (14) Those who maintain that the effect 
precedes the cause and the cause precedes the effect, how 
do they assert (i. e., establish) the eternality of the cause 
and the effect ? 

Exposition: — 

(13) It is not in human experience that anything is 
born of an eternal cause. 

(b) And if it is born of a cause which itself is born, 
then there is no rest in the backward process, an infinite 
regress occurs. 
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(14) If, to avoid this infinite regress, you say that 
the effect is prior to the cause and the cause is prior to 
the effect, you cannot at the same time say they are 
eternal. 


<r*rr ^ fopqr 11 ?mi 

^PST^cwiTFr: trt ?t |g: sfhra^TfiT 1 
awftre:: 4 r*r |g: Hi'AHrM 11 tan 

Translation. — (15) Those who maintain that the effect 
precedes the cause and the cause precedes the effect, for 
them the birth (of the cause and the effect) becomes like 
the birth of the father from the son. 

Translation— (16) In the rising of cause and effect you 
must admit a gradation, for in simultaneous rising there 
is an absence of connection like that between the horns 
(of a bull). 

jL aflkdvatara d«/r^.XXXI — ’‘There is no gradual 
or simultaneous rising of existence. Why ? Because, Mana- 
mati, if there is a simultaneous rising of existence, there 
would be no distinction between cause and effect, and 
there would be nothing to characterise a cause as such. 
If a gradual rising is admitted, there is no substance that 
holds together individual signs, which makes gradual 
rising impossible. When a child is not yet born, Maha- 
mati, the term father has no significance.” 

Translation — (17) As your cause takes its rising from 
the effect, it has no prior existence. Then how will the 
non-existent cause give rise to the effect ? 

4f< ^?ft: 45 'ART fTrfjf: ^g5T: I 
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Translation — (18) If the existence of the cause comes 
from the effect and the existence of the effect from the cause, 
whose existence is first determined in relation to which 
(the orher’s) existence (is determined). 

III. Non-birth taught by the Buddhas 
A. Itaretaratunyatd — Emptiness of mutual (non-existence) 

g^f ff qfvflfrraTiiUii 

Translation — (19) Inability (to answer this question) 
proves thorough ignorance, or else (if you assert simulta- 
neous rising) there is the loss of gradation (between cause 
and effect) again. Thus for Certain the Buddhas have bri- 
lliantly established non-birth in all respects. 

Lajikavatdra Sutra, XXVII — “Again, Mahamati, what 
is meant by the emptiness of mutual (non-existence) ? It 
is this: when a thing is missing here, one speaks of its being 
empty there. For instance, Mahamati, in the lecture-hall 
of the Mfigarama there are no elephants, no bulls, no sheep, 
but as to the Bhikshus I can say that the hall is not devoid 
of them; it is empty only in so far as they, (the animals) 
are concerned. Further, Mahamati, it is not that the 
lecture-hall is devoid of its own characteristics, not that 
the Bhikshu is devoid of his Bhikshu-hood, not that in 
some other places, too, elephants, bulls and sheep are 
not to be found. Mahamati, here one sees all things in 
their aspect of individuality and generality but from the 
point of view of mutuality (itaretara) some things do not 
exist somewhere.” 

Ibid, XIX — “ Mahamati, according to the teaching of 
of the Tathagatas of the past, present and future all things 
are unborn”. 

Ibid , XXXI — “ There is nothing to be born, nor is 
there anything that has been born ; even causation is not ; 
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it is because of worldly usage that things are talked of as 
existing.” 

Exposition : — 

{15 to 19) And if they are not eternal, then 

you are launched into the impossible position of the cause 
being the effect of the effect (15) and losing its character as 
the cause of the effect (17). 

And, again, there arises the fallacy of indeterminate 
sequence, for you cannot say whether the cause precedes 
the effect or the effect precedes the cause. If, to avoid this, 
you say that they both arise simultaneously, then the causal 
connection between them is lost (16). 

If the causal connection is sought to be maintained, 
the fault of indeterminate sequence arises (18). 

For these reasons the Buddha taught non-birth (19). 

The Itaretara-f-Sjjnyata — Emptiness of mutual Non- 
existence — is thus established, for when the effect is born 
there is not the cause and when the cause is born there is 
not the effect. 


•r ft? 

srrintFnfs t ^ ^ ’T^riR?n 


Translation — (20) The case of a seed and a seedling 
as an example (of a cause and an effect in an eternal cycle) 
itself always requires proving. A hetu (premiss) which 
itself requires proving cannot certainly be fit for the proving 
of a proposition. 


Translation— (21) Ignorance (i. e., non-recognition) of 
antecedent and consequent (at one and the same time) fully 
establishes non-birth. From the dharma (effect, consequent) 
which takes birth, why is not the antecedent (cause) co- 
gnised ? 
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Exposition : — 

(20) (c) To say that both the cause and the effect are 
eternal like the seed and the seedling and so the above 
grounds of objection to causation do not arise, is to beg the 
question itself, for you have first to prove that the seed and 
the seedling are eternal, and this you cannot do. 

(21) Moreover, if the cause and the effect are both 
eternal, both should be perceived at one and the same time, 
but that is not actually the case. 

swt wr *rrfa * f%f^ 3*3 1 

Translation — (22) Nothing is born from itself or from 
another. Nothing is born as a being or a non-being or a 
being-and-non-being. 

Vahkavatara Sutra , XII — “ Mahamati, body, property 
and abode have their existence only when measured in dis- 
crimination (vikalpa). The hare’s horns neither are nor 
are not ; no discrimination is to be made about them. So 
it is, Mahamati, with all things, of which neither being nor 
non-being can be predicated.” 

Exposition : — 

(22) Hence nothing is born of its own self (emanation) 
or of another thing ('causation). 

(d) The fourth condition is palpably absurd and is ' 
not discussed. 

B. Bhavasvabhava — Sunjata — Emptiness of self-nature 
3TTtT%STT%: ^ I 

^ ir^i 

Translation — (23) Neither a cause nor an effect is born 
of an unbeginning self-nature. What has no beginning 
(in an antecedent cause) has certainly no beginning for itself 
(i.e., is unborn). 

Tankavatara Sutra , XXVII — “ Again, Mahamati, what 
is meant by the emptiness of self-nature ? Mahamati, it 
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is that all things in their self-nature are unborn, hence the 
emptiness of self-nature.” 

Ibid, XXVII — “ To have no self-nature is, according 
to the deeper sense, to be unborn. That all things are devoid 
of self-nature means that there is a constant and uninterrupted 
becoming, a momentary change from one state of existence 
to another ; seeing this, Mahamati, all things are destitute 
of self-nature.” 

Exposition : — 

(25) Thus is established the Bhavasvabhava-sunyata — 
the Emptiness of Self-nature, that is, an ego or prior 
substance of which a thing may be supposed to be born. 

Non-birth of all things is, therefore, the truth. 


IV. Objective existence is relative. ( and ) The falsity 
of Nimitta (form) 


q m qifemr qtn irvh 

I 

IRHII 



sfh 4T <TT3:) 2 


Translation — (24) A perception is associated with a 
nimitta (appearance), otherwise both are destroyed. For 
this reason and also because there is consciousness of de- 
filement, relative (paratantra) existence is admitted. 

La/ikdvatara Sutra , XXIII — “ In the relativity (para- 
tantra) aspect of svabhava, realities appear in various ways, 

as having forms, signs and shapes The 

knowledge of .the relativity (paratantra) aspect rises from 
the separation of subject and object.” 


a The reading S'ffd 4? 1 H I d is more probable in consideration 
of the next verse ( 26 ) -which says 3njrTt ff> I 

F. 6 
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7 bid, LXIX . — ^ g«rmV sr >u<w>M 4 <w>ri 4 - 

STPVW -T 5 cf ^nT4#^ ’T't^si^Jq'iMrflT?: SRTJ^ H (\<t> R-wcH-*< 4 1 4*TT- 

m g^NnrWrnT i 

{Translation — “ If, Blessed One, it is but [the creation 
of] false imagination and there is nothing in the world which 
is to be conceived as indicative of self-nature, does it not, 
BlessedOne, come to this, according to your statement, 
that there is neither defilement nor purification, because 
all things arc of the nature of false imagination ?” 

Translation — (25) Looking at reasoning one thinks that 
a perception is associated with a nimitta (form, appearance). 
(But) looking at things born (seemingly) or things unborn 
(really) according to a probable different reading) one 
thinks that a nimitta is not a nimitta. 

Tankavatara Sutra. LXXXV- — “ When all things exter- 
nal or internal are examined with intelligence, Mahamati, 
knowing and known are found to be quiescent.” 

Exposition : — IT. Worldly existence in relative and 
therefore false. 

(24 and 25) It may be objected : If nothing is born, 
then nothing is existent, but we do perceive the existence 
of the outer world of visible objects and of the inner world 
of feelings and emotions ; and we cannot give denial to this 
perception. True, but it must be considered that this 
existence is Paratantra or relative, i. e., dependent on the 
discrimination of subject and object — the subject depends for 
its existence on the existence of the object and vice versa. 
And you know that two objects which have no realities on 
the strength or basis of their own independent ego or self- 
substance but have to depend on one another for appearing 
as realities arc really unreal. Hence, objects, though they 
appeal as realities are not objects in reality 

The Buddha never used the term c unborn 3 in the 
sense of unperceived. He said, “Not that all things are 
not bom, but that they are not bom of themselves 
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To have no selfnature is, according to the deeper sense, to 
be unborn.” (L. Sutra— XXVII). 

Thus the falsity of Nimitta (form) is established. 

V. To the Mind the world is unborn 
fart *T FT5Tcrr*f =3T I 

c 

3T^ft ff ?TT«TbTreW: T«T^ IP^II 

fafara * trcr 1 

3Tftrftrrt fwtfa: =F*T *rfa^fcT ll^ll 

Translation — (26) The Mind (or, more correctly, 
Consciousness or Light) does not touch an object and simi- 
larly not also the preeption of an object. As an object is 
certainly unborn the pereeption of an object is not different 
from such. 

Tahkavatara Sutra , VII — “ Body, property and abode 
are objectifications of the Alayavijfiana, which is in itself 
above (the dualism of) subject and object ; the state of 
imagelessness, which is in compliance with the awakening 
of Mind itself, is not affected by such changes as arising, 
abiding and destruction.” 

Translation — (27) In the three paths (of time as past, 
present and future) the Mind never touches a nimitta (appeara- 
nce). How will there arise an error (false imagination) in 
it in the absence of a nimitta ? 

Lahkdvatdra Sutra. Sagathakam 216 “ The Citta in 
its essence is thoroughly pure, the Manas is defiled, and 
the Manas is with the Vijnanas, habit-energy is always 
casting away (its seeds).” 

Ibid, XLIII — “ It is like Maya, Mahamati, the error 
has no character in it making for attachment ; if, Mahamati, 
the error had any character in it making for attachment, no 
liberation would be possible from the attachment to existence, 
the chain of origination would be understood in the sense 
of creation as held by the philosophers ” 
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“ The wise do not see error, nor is there any truth 
in its midst ; if truth is in its midst, error would be truth.” 

“ If there is the rising of nimittas apart from all error, 
this (there ?) will indeed be error, the defiled is like darkness. 
“ (That is when the objective world which is the product 
of the defiled Manas, is itself darkness or non-existent, 
there can be no error-existence).” 

Ibid, TV — “ When well pondered with intelligence 
there is neither relativity nor false-imagination ; where per- 
fect knowledge is there is nothing (dualistically) existent; 
for how with intelligence can discrimination take place ?” 

Exposition : — 

(26 and 27) It may be argued that when the mind 
which is the light in everybody sees objects, how can we 
say that objects are unrealities ? In reply to this objection, 
it has only to be pointed out that this mind which is the 
cogniser and the subject, is itself unreal, a false light, de- 
pendent for its own existence on the existence of the cognised 
object which it seems to light. The real Mind (Citta) which 
is the independent Light of consciousness has no cognisance 
of an object or the perception of an object ; otherwise it 
would not be the real Light. So the Buddha said, “ When 
(we know that) there is knowledge gained independent of 
any supporting object, whatever statements we make about 
it are no more than thought-constructions.” (L. Sytra , 
LXXI). It cannot also be said that the Mind at least sees 
hallucinations in the shape of the objective world ; for when 
the objective world is non-existent to it, there can be no 
ground for seeing such hallucinations. 

nwf'd srrftr ^ ^ wthTf ^ ir<;ii 
anritr' si$f^Rr: 1 

aftwmrrat * 11^11 

Translation — (28) Hence the Mind is not born (as 
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perception), the Mind-sight, Sight of the Mind which is the 
Mind as it is seen, (an object of perception) is not born. 
Those who see its (Mind’s or Mind-sight’s) birth certainly 
see footprints in the sky (i. e. it is a mere unsubstancial 
vision). 

"LaitkavatJra Sutra, XXXI — “ When eff ect-producing 
objects (samskrita) are regarded as like unto a barren woman’s 
child or a flower in the sky, one perceives that grasping 
(subject) and grasped (object) are an error and desists (from 
committing the same error).” 

Translation — (29) Because it is the Unborn (Mind) 
that is born, therefore non-birth is the nature. What is 
nature will by no means be changed. 

Exposition : — 

(28) Hence Mind is not born either as perception or 
the object perceived. Our perception of their birth is like 
the perception of foot-prints in the sky. 

(29) The conclusion, therefore, is that although things 
are perce-ivcd to be born in a relative aspect, they are, in 
their true nature, unborn. For, the Mind being by nature 
unborn cannot be born as other things. Hence non-birth 
is the nature of all things. 

TOOT * I 

3 R^rar h 113° 11 

strand Tt iraifw cttiHHsfT tmwr 1 
fore: snprr: SvitsfatmT efsatrr. 113*11 

Translation — (30) It will never be proved that the 
samsara (birth-and-death) which has no beginning can have 
an end. And the emancipation which has a beginning will 
never be endless. 

Lahkdvatdra Sutra, LXVII 1 — “ Here, Mahamati, is 
nobody in bondage, nobody in emancipation, except those 
who by reason of their perverted wisdom recognise bond- 
age and emancipation.” 
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Translation — (31) What is non-existent in the beginning 
(past) and in the end (future) is so also in the present. 
Being like unto falsehoods (unrealities), they appear as 
non-falsehoods (realities). 

Tahkavatara Sutra LXVII — “Mahamati, there is really 
nothing evolving, nothing dis-appearing, as it is like seeing 
things that evolve in a vision and a dream. Mahamati, it is 
like perceiving the rise and disappearance of things in a 
dream; it is like the birth and death of a barren woman’s 
child.” 

Exposition: — 

(30) Moreover, if the samsara, that is, birth-and-death, 
has been really existing from an unbeginning time, there 
can be no end of it, for one end of infinity cannot 
be finite. For the same reason, liberation also, if it be 
supposed to come somehow, cannot be infinite. But infi- 
nite liberation is a realisation of the wise which we can 
not ignore. 

(31) Therefore, worldly objects which have merely 
a momentary existence in the present, without a past and 
a future, are also really non-existent in the present. Their 
appearance as existence is a mere vision in which 
emptiness is seen as reality. So the Blessed one said, 
“That all things are devoid of self-nature means that 
there is a constant and uninterrupted becoming a moment- 
ary change from one state of existence to another” 
(L. Sutra. XXVII). 

VI. The lesson of a dream — the world is unborn 

fart ^ ffaffalRt 1 
SFTrcTCRRffa facfct ^ ?r W3T: ll^ll 

*Tc*f SRf JptT Rl tI R f I 

srfar t TjtTFrf 
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•T q »Tr^T 

o 

STfafSW # ?T f^ra% 113*11 

Translation — (32) Their necessity is disproved in a 
dream. Hence, as they (in a dream) have a beginning and 
an end, they are rightly considered as false. 

Translation — (33) All the Dharmas (objects) are 
false in a dream, for they are seen within the body. 
How can (truly) born things be seen in this enclosed 
region? 


Translation — (34) It cannot be argued that the sight 
takes place after going (to them), for there is an absence 
of any law for the time required for the going, and no 
awakened person is found to be in that place (i. e. the 
place where they actually lie). 


’TSfcT ^TTfr qiH,r*-4d II3MI 

4Tqr^rT: qmT: TWWf I 

*r*n + IW4I 113^11 

Translation — (35) After a conversation with friends 
and others (in a dream), the awakened person does not re- 
member it. And the awakened person does not also see 
the things that he grasped (then). 

Translation — (36) In a dream the body (i.e., the dream 
body) is a nothing for another (i.e., the body of the waking 
state) is seen separately. As is the body so is every sight 
for the Mind a nothing (in a dream). 


Exposition : — 

(32 to 36) Of what value, it may be asked, is this dis- 
course on non-birth when objects themselves have charac- 
teristic marks of individuality and generality which disti- 
nguish them as existents ? When their existence is thus 
proved, no amount of speculation will undo it. Their 
characteristic marks are utility or usefulness, extension in 
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space and time and persistence in perception. In reply to 
this ostensibly powerful objection, Gaudapada says, I shall 
show you that objects, even if they are clearly perceived 
to be useful, occupying time and space and persistent in 
perception, are not really so. This happens in the case 
of a dream which is in everybody’s experience. The use- 
fulness of things vanishes as we sojourn from the dreaming 
state to the waking state or from the waking state to the 
dreaming state. For example, the food that you have 
taken in the waking state to appease your hunger becomes 
useless in your dream where you feel hungry inspite, and vice 
versa, even if you have a full meal in a dream you feel hungry 
on waking. As regards extension in space, a whole world 
of objects is perceived in a dream within the small compass 
of individual’s body. The reality of extension in time also 
vanishes when in a minute’s dream you make a year’s 
journey or even live a century. Similarly, persistence in 
perception disappears when on waking you never again 
see the persons you met in a dream. Thus, usefulness and 
other marks which apparently distinguish objects arc no 
tests of their reality. 

i 

d’S.n.cdiTi ll^ll 

Translation — (37) Because a dream is perceived as 
like unto a waking state, it is supposed that it (the waking 
state) is its cause. But, again, on the supposition that it 

(the waking state) is its cause, the waking state is supposed 
to be real. 

Exposition : — 

(37) You may argue that the waking state is real and 
a dream, which is a mere copy in imagination of the waking 
state, is false. But you fail to see that here you argue in a 
circle because your argument, if clearly set forth, comes 
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to this that a dream is what it is because the waking state, 
which it resembles, is its cause and real, and that the 
waking state is real because it is the cause of the dream 
which is unreal. 

•r ^ tmtartsf^r ii^ii 

3TtrF3n»TfT% >mfh <T?*nT: i 

aratr *^sf<r ^ srfgn|st ^ n?<ui 

Translation — (38) Everything (in a dream) has been 
shown to be unborn, because birth (of objects) is not known 
(or proved )there. And an unborn (dream object) can by 
no means have its rising from a born (object of waking 
state). 

Translation — (39) After having seen unrealities in the 
waking state, a person full of them sees (the unrealities) 
in a dream. And after having seen unrealities in a dream 
also the awakened person does not see (them). 

Exposition: — 

(38) A dream is unreal not because the waking state 
is real, but because objects seen in it are unborn. In fact, 
an unreality cannot spring out of reality, and so a real world 
cannot be the cause of an unreal dreamland. If the dream- 
land is unreal the so-called real world must also be unreal. 

(39) It may be said that if we see in a dream what we 
see in the waking state and see in the waking state what we 
see in dream, then there is an unbroken persistence in the 
perception of objects which proves their reality. But, as 
has been pointed out before, we do not see on waking things 
which we have seen in a dream and hence this objection does 
not stand. 
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Translation — (40) There is no unreality of which aw 
unreality is the cause; similarly there is no reality which has 
an unreality for its cause. There is even no reality which 
has a reality for a cause. How then can an unreality arise 
from a real cause ? 

L,afikdvatara Sutra^ LXX — “But, Mahamati things 

in their self-nature are like Maya, like a dream; for they are 
in one way perceived (as existing) and in another way are 
not perceived (as such), and all things are thus seen in (two) 
ways in accordance with knowledge or ignorance.” 

'Translation — (41) Just as, through error, the inscru- 
tables (unattainables) of the waking state are touched (i.e., 
perceived) as born things, even so in a dream, through error, 
one sees the Dharmas (appearances) there also (as born things). 

Lahkavatara Sutra , LXXVII — “Blessed one, you assert 
that all things are neither born nor annihilated as their being 
and non-being is unattainable.” 

Exposition: — 

(40 and 41) The truth is that the idea of causation it- 
self is an absurd hallucination, for there can be no causal 
relation between things real or between things unreal or 
between things real and unreal. This has been fully 
explained before. Therefore the reality of a world cannot 
be the cause of the unreality of a dream. Non-birth is 
the cause of the unreality of both, and whether we are 
awake or dreaming all our perceptions are erroneous 
and the things we perceive can only be designated as ins- 
crutable, because they are born in worldly usage and unborn 
in truth. 


5TT fc re | ^TcTT *TCT IORII 

Translation — (42) The Buddhas, however, teach birth 
(i.e., origination of things) for those who maintain that 
things exist because of the perception and usage [of things] 
and are always frightened by (the doctrine of) non-birth. 
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Larlkdvatara Sytra, XXVIII — “The Blessed one re- 
plied:....The reason why the Tathagatas who are Arhat and 
Fully-enlightened ones, teach the doctrine pointing to the 
Tathagatagarbha is to make the ignorant cast aside their 
fear when they listen to the teaching of egolessness and to 
have them realise the state of non-discrimination and 
imagelessness.” 

//'/V/. 1 XXVII 1 — “If there is an object coming to exist 
and yet is non-existent, by which law of causation is there 
the recognition of it ? Things here are of mutual origi- 
nation and for this reason causation is declared.” 

Ibid , LXIX — 

Exposition : — 

(42) Y ou ask, why then did the Buddha himself preach 
an elaborate chain of causation signifying birth ? We 
reply, he did so out of his infinite mercy for those unfortu- 
nate ignorant people who, because they perceive and use 
things, are so much obsessed by the idea of their reality 
as to be frightened by the mention of non-birth. 

3T3rT%^nrt # I 

Translation — (43) As regards those amongst these 
people frightened by (the doctrine of) non-birth, who go 
astray (from the doctrine of non-birth) (simply) because of 
the perception (of things), the evils of (holding the idea of 
birth) will not be of consequence, and the amount of evil 
will also be small. 

I^aftkdvatara Sutra,LXXX — “At the seventh stage 
the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas, giving up the view of self- 
nature as subsisting in all things, attain perfect tranquili- 
sation in every minute of their mental lives, which is not 
however the case with the Sravakas and the Pratyekabuddhas; 
for with them there is something effect-producing, and in 
this attainment of perfect tranquilisation there is a trace 
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(of dualism,) of grasped and grasping. Therefore, they, 
do not attain perfect tranquilisation in every minute of their 
mental lives which is possible at the seventh stage. They 
cannot attain to (the clear conviction of) an undifferentiated 
state of all things and the cessation of (all) multiplicities. 
This attainment is due to understanding the aspect of all 
things in which their self-nature is discriminated as good 
and as not-good.” 

(43) You may be shocked and exclaim, what, the 
Buddha purposely teaching a false doctrine and thus sending 
the poor people to damnation! But we assure you on the 
authority of the Great Buddha himself that the doctrine of 
origination which he taught was such as to lead them to the 
realm of non-birth by gradually opening their eyes to the 
futility of their faith in objective existence. 



Translation — (44) Just as owing to perception and 
usage one speaks of an elephant magically created, so owing 
to perception and usage one says that a thing exists. 

Lankdvatdra Sutra. Sagathakam, 1 26 — “Like an ele- 
phant magically created, like golden leaves in a painting 
the visible world is to the people whose minds are saturated 
with the forms of ignorance.” 


Exposition : — 

(44) Still you may say that perception and usage 
are not to be belittled in this way, for they do certainly point 
to the existence of something which is perceived and used. 
True; but the existence which they undoubtedly point to is 
like the existence of “an elephant magically created”, as we 
have learnt from the Buddha. (L.Sutra, Sagatlakam, 126). 

Translation — (45) (The world is)' a birth-like image. 
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a death (lit. passing away) — like image and similarly an 
object-like image (conveying the impression of abiding or 
existence). Unborn, undying, devoid of objectivity (i.e. 
unabiding as an object), Vijnana is quiet, non-dual. 

Laftkcivatara Sutra, Sagathakam 366 — “Nothing is born 
and yet things are being born; nothing dies and yet things 
are passing away; all over millions of worlds what is seen 
simultaneously is like a lunar reflection in water.” 

The Awakening of Faith, p.jc ) — “While the essence of 
Vijnana is eternally clean and pure, the influence of igno- 
rance makes possible the existence of a defiled Vijnana. 
But inspite of the defiled Vijnana, the Vijnana (itself) is 
eternal, clear, pure and not subject to transformation. 

(45) Thus we have succeeded in reducing everything 
to a shadow-birth is a shadow, obj ective existence is a shadow, 
death is a shadow — shadow, shadow,, shadow everywhere. 
Ts it not then absolute nihilism on which we have wrocked 
our ship ? Certainly not, it is the heaven of absolute securit 
and peace to which we have, by the grace of the Lord, been 
able to guide it through the nightmare ocean of relative 
existence. The shadows of birth, existence and death are 
death are comprehended in the shadow of our perception 
with its harrowing restlessness and endless multiplicity. 
But behind it is the invariable light (Vijnana or Citta), calm 
and non-dual, of which it is the shadow. 

tyr ?T fwrsr 3^rr: Gprr: 1 
fsnrFRrt >T Tcrfsrr fTO 11*^11 

“Further, as its original nature is free from particular- 
isation, it knows in itself no change whatever, though it 
produces everywhere the various modes of existence.” 

(See also quotation below next verse.) 

Translation — (46) Thus the Mind is not born, thus 
the dharmas (appearances) are known to be unborn. Those 
who know thus do not fall into error. 
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Lafikavatara Sutra , Sagatbakam 213 — “The mind being 
influenced by habit-energy, there rises a something resemb- 
ling real existence (bhavabhasa); as the ignorant do not 
understand, it Is said that there is the birth (of realities)." 

(See also quotation below verse 28.) 

Exposition : — 

(46) This light has no birth, neither have the objects 
of the world a birth. To know this is to be emancipated 
from the error of worldly existence. 

V 1 T. The lesson of a moving fire-brand- — the world is 
an inscrutable image, unborn. 


<T4T I 

fastHFri^f <=r«tT IIV\9ll 


Translation — (47) Just as when a fire-brand is set in 
motion there are images appearing as straight, curved and 
so forth, so when Vijnana is set in motion there are images 
appearing as percepticn and ihe perceiver. 

La/ikavatara Sutra, Sagatbakam 173 — “(Individual 
existences are) appearances, images, like Maya, like a mir-* 
age, a dream, a wheel made by a revolved fire-brand, the 
Gandharva’s (cattle), an echo — they are all born in the 
same manner." 

Awakening of Faith p. 79 — “Therefore, we come 
to the conclusion that all things and conditions in the phe- 
nomenal wo' Id, hypostasised and established only through 
ignorance (avidya) and subjectivity (smriti) on the part of 
all beings, have no more reality than the images in a mirror 

.when the Alayavijnana is disturbed, the multiplicity of 

things is produced, but when the Alayavijnana is quieted, 
the multiplicity of things disappears. 

Laiikavatara Sutra, XIX — “The self-nature and chara- 
cteristic marks of body, property and abode evolve when 
the Alayavijnana is conceived by the ignorant as grasping 
and grasped.” 

[ To be Continued 



WHITEHEAD AND ADVA1TA VEDANTA OF 

Sankara 

By Nagaraja Rao 

I 

The celebrated definition of religion by Whitehead runs 
as follows, ‘ Religion is the vision of something which 
stands beyond, behind, and within, the passing flux of 
immediate things ; something which is real, and yet waiting 
to be realised ; something which is a remote possibility, 
and yet the greatest of present facts ; something that gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes apprehension ; 
something whose possession is the final good, and yet 
is beyond all reach ; something which is the ultimate ideal, 
and the hopeless quest. 51 Besides this eloquent passage he 
has given us in an unforgettable epigram the definition of 
religion : . ‘ Religion is what the individual does with his 
own solitariness ,2 . 

The above definitions of religion have much in common 
with the description of religious experience (Brahman 
realisation) of the Upanisads. It can also be held that 
many passages in the Upanisads are similar to Whitehead's 
description of religion. 

The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara is not to be merely 
construed as a close system of metaphysics exhibiting great 
speculative daring and logical subtlety. No doubt the 
philosophers of the world have all given us rhapsodic 
appreciations of c ,the austere intellectualism and remorseless 
logic of the system. 5 Some have held that it is a great 
example of a purely philosophic description. But its value 
is more than its intellectual and metaphysical merits. 

1 Science and the Modern World, p. 238 (1933). 

2 Keligion in the Makings p. 6 (1927). 

ZZJ 
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The Advaita of Sankara is the most profound philosophy 
of religion . 3 

Systems of philosophy that are erected merely to 
satisfy the intellectual curiosity of men are no doubt perfect 
exercises in logic. They give us systems neatly developed 
where the logical development of thought marches on 
indifferent to the hopes and beliefs of man. The satisfaction 
of the rational instinct in man has been the major motive 
of most philosophical systems in the west. As a result of 
this we have dozens of philosophical systems in America, 
England and on the continent. Bradley held the view ‘that 
philosophy seeks to gain possession of reality but only 
in an ideal form .’ 4 5 A later day thinker J. S. Mackenzie adds 
that ‘its (philosophy’s) mission terminates in the quest rather 
than in any actions that may follow it . 6 . 

The philosophical systems of the west aim at explaining 
Reality after the logical manner. It is man’s essential nature 
not to rest satisfied till he understands his place in the 
universe. Hence the philosophers of the west make magnifi- 
cient intellectual efforts to map out reality and give a neat 
account of it. The quest is for a comprehensive and non- 
contradictory account of reality. The philosophers seek truth 
and not comfort. They study reality as a whole unlike the 
scientists. Their approach is scientific in spirit and aims at 
an integrated view of man and the universe in which 
he lives. 

The mere study of philosophy and the art of philoso- 
phising are not without their good effect, though they are 
not sufficient ; still a great many savants of humanity have 
held the view that the quest for a rational outlook is instinct 


3 See S. Radhaktishnan Indian 'Philosophy (Second edition) 
reprinted 1941, Vol. II, p. 656-658. 

1 F. H. Bradley, Esssys on Truth and Reality, p. 12 (1914). 

5 J. S. Mackenzie, Ultimate Values, p. 26 (1924). 
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with man. Hegel defined philosophy ‘ as the thinking 
consideration of things.’ Though philosophy may be 
‘ the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon 
instinct, but to find these reasons is no less an instinct .’ 6 
Philosophy is an interpretation of Reality. 

Bradley in his monumental work Appearance and Reality 
has argued the case for philosophy with great force and 
effect. In the very introduction he points out that there is 
the irrepressible instinct of wonder in men expressed in 
the development of the arts and sciences. The anti-meta- 
physician has either to oppose and condemn all reflective 
activity as such or grant the need for the pure development 
of thought which is another name for philosophy. It is 
unsound to say, ‘you can think so far and no farther. ’ 
To condemn all the reflective activities of man is to break 
with the highest in human nature. It militates against the 
conception of man. 

Philosophy, even when it represents the non-religious 
view, and though it is not theistic in its outlook has still a 
salutary effect on the mind and habits of men. It improves 
our capacity for clear thinking. In the words of Dr. Joad 
‘ it may not produce goods but it gives us understanding. 
It may not help us to enlarge our incomes or achieve social 
success or gain popularity, but it will give us a lively 
understanding of the problems of life .’ 7 

In a memorable article 8 Bertrand Russell the unrepentant 
rationalist philosopher gives a very eloquent account of 
the essence of philosophical thinking without the theistic 
bias. The article has for its caption Essence of Religion. 
He says that philosophy facilitates a certain habitual 
direction of mi'nd, frees us from finiteness and tyranny of 

6 Bradley, Appearance and Realty, preface, page 12 

7 Dr. C. E. M. Joad, Return to Philosophy, p. 201-271. 

8 Hihhert Journal 1912, October, 

F. 8. 
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desires and daily cares. It has a quality of infinity abopt 
it. It frees us from the prison-house of eager wishes and 
little thoughts. The disinterested contemplative vision of 
philosophy has liberating influence on our outlook on 
life. ‘ When we reflect on the size and antiquity of the stellar 
universe the controversies on this rather insignificant planet 
lose some of their importance and the acerbity of our 
disputes seems trifle ridiculous.’ 

Philosophy gives us the integral view of reality and we 
have an insight into its pattern. This helps us to know 
the ends to which wc must direct our powers. It tells 
us what motives should animate us, and by what standards 
we should value our life and to what activities we should 
devote our time. 

In short, philosophical outlook gives us the ‘ quality 
of infinity ’ (a pet phrase of Russell). * This infinite part of 
our life does not see the world from one point of view ; 
it shines impartially, like the diffused light on a cloudy 
sea. Distant ages and remote regions of space are as 
real to it as what is present and near. In thought, it rises' 
above the life of the senses, seeking always what is general 
and open to all men. In desire and will, it aims simply 
at the good, without regarding the good as mine or yours. 
In feeling, it gives love to all, not only to those who further 
the purposes of the self. Unlike the finite life, it is 
impartial : — its impartiality leads to truth in thought, justice 
in action, and universal love in feeling .’ 9 

Philosophical systems of the west, most of them, are 
not touched by any practical interest. They pursue Truth 
for Truth’s sake and not for any other end. The systems 
of philosophy outlined by Whitehead, McTaggart, Russell 
and Alexander are the daring expressions of the search 

9 B. Russell The Essence of Religion, Hibbert Journal Oct. 1912, 
See also Russel’s An Outline of Philosophy , Chapter XXVII. 
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for truth. Professor R. G. Collingwood has a fine des- 
cription of an ideal Oxford philosopher. He writes that the 
Oxford philosophers ‘ were proud to have excogitated a 
philosophy so pure from the sordid taint of utility that 
they could lay their hands on their hearts and say it was 
no use at all ; a philosophy so scientific that no one whose 
life was not a life of pure research could appreciate it, and 
so abstruse that only a whole-time student, and a clever man 
at that, could understand it. They were resigned to the 
contempt of fools and amateurs .’ 10 

Indian philosophical systems are born not purely from 
the instinct of curiosity. In them philosophy and religion 
are combined. They are different philosophies of religion. 
The pragmatic and practical function of philosophy is the 
distinguishing feature of Indian thought. It is this practical 
aim that is responsible for the blending of the religious 
and the philosophical in Tndia. When Plotinus was asked, 

£ What is philosophy ? ’ He answered after the manner of a 
typical Indian thinker, ‘What matters most is philosophy’. 
’Indian philosophical systems indicate ways of life from 
sarf/sara. They are not logical facts or exercises indulged in 
for the sake of satisfying the speculative and rational instinct 
in man. They ‘are sought not in the interest of speculative 
thought but for the light they throw on the ultimate 
significance of life .’ 11 

Every system of Indian phillosophy makes philosophic 
knowledge and the resulting religious experience from it 
a way of overcoming the sorrows of life. Philosophical 
systems are not mere logical legerdemain nor dexterous 
display of dialectics. Philosophy is described as Atma- 
Vidya. All other arts are subordinated to it. It is the 

10 R. G. Collingwood, An Autobiography, p. 38 Pelican edition 

1944. 

11 M. Hiriyanna “ The Indian Conception of Values ”, Annals of th 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Vol. XIX part I. 
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highest object of life. The general name for the philosophic 
ideal • towards which man should strive is rnoksa. It is 
liberation from the trials and troubles of life. Most systems 
of Indian philosophy begin by analysing the world of 
goods and their nature. The great commentator, Vacaspati, 
argues at great length in his commentary on the first verse 
of the Sdnkhya-karikd the case for the anti metaphysician. 
He argues that if there is trouble and suffering in this world, 
there is no need to fly to the study of philosophy and 
religion as escapes from it. It would be folly to do so, 
because in our search, we are likely to forego the certain 
goods of our life within our reach in order to meditate and 
attain an uncertain and perhaps a chimerical good. If all 
that we want to find out is a way out from human suffering 
we have patent remedies open to us. ‘ Physical disease can 
be cured by medicine and mental distress by indulgence in 
pleasures. Enemies may be circumvented by diplomacy 
and spirits may be won over by charms .’ 12 

But a critical examination of these positive means of 
pleasure betrays their bankruptcy. The states of happiness' 
that result from these methods are not permanent. They 
all depend upon the strength and the good condition of 
the sense organs. Most of the above mentioned roads to 
happiness are impermanent. With the decay of the sense 
organs they too do not yield pleasure. The channels to 
happiness do not always secure the end sought to be attained 
through them. What was successful once or in the case 
of one person may not be so at another time or in the 
case of another person. Even when the means prove 
successful, the satisfaction derived through them is only 
provisional, in' that it is sooner or later replaced by a desire 
for some other mode of satisfaction. Thus most of the 


18 S. S. Suryanarayna Sastri, English Translation of If vara Kfsna’s 
Sankhya Karika, Madras University, Third Edition p. i 
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goods are precarious. Some times medicine fails to cure, 
fortifications fall and let in the enemies. Diplomacy and 
spirit charm are double-edged weapons. Most of the patent 
remedies cannot prevent the recurrence of the troubles they 
get over. The finite things of life are not the good, they 
appear to be on the surface. To a reflective mind 
transitoriness of the things of the world is plain. 

In the pursuit of the things of the world such as wealth, 
fame, etc., we become the inevitable prey of passions which 
distract r-nd disturb our souls. In the pursuit of ihe finite 
objects we expose ourselves to strife and jealousy of men 
from whom we wrest the objects. I urtther, we open our- 
selves to fear and anxiety while we possess the object. We 
finally, land ourselves in sorrow when we have lost the 
objects. If we are sufficiently critical about the nature 
of our pleasures, we find that the normal appetites of men 
grow with what they feed on. There is no final satisfaction 
for a life of impulses and pleasures ; once we take to the 
indulgence of pleasures, with every satisfaction the want 
increases and it becomes in course of time a tyrant passion, 
an obsessive craving. The craving in its turn gives rise to 
discomfort. The individual who takes to a life of pleasures 
oscillates between satisfaction and craving. This psychologi- 
cal effect is not only true of minor instinctive cravings, 
but also of major human passions such as ambition, vanity, 
etc. 

Further, the more continuously a pleasure is indulged 
in, the smaller is the satisfaction which it yields. There is 
the economic ‘ Law of diminishing returns’ operating in 
the field of desires also . 13 

Lowes Dickinson in an article on Optimism and Immorta- 
lity 14 points out that no body ‘seriously maintained that for 

18 See C. E. M. Joad, God and Evil, 281-284. 

14 G. Lowes Dickinson, ''Optimism and Immortality Ihe Hibhert 
Journal, Vol. 1 . 3. 
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most people life on earth as we know it is so transcendently 
good that it deserves in itself, without reference to anything 
beyond, to be supported and perpetuated with delight/ 
That may be the view of a fortunate few, but certainly they 
are unimaginative. ‘Too few of us, surely, attain the good 
even of which we are capable, too many are capable of too 
little ; and all are capable for so short a time.’ Indian 
philosophical thought, after the manner of Spinoza and 
Plato, concludes that all the patent remedies do not give 
men everlasting happiness. Sage Patanjali the author 
of the Yoga Sutra in a significant aphorism sums up the 
wisdom of ages and concludes ‘that to the enlightened all is 
misery .’ 15 

Spinoza, in his unfinished tract on the Improvement of the 
Understanding . , writes that only ‘ love towards a thing eternal 
and infinite feeds the mind with joy, and is itself unmingled 
with any sadness ; wherefore it is greatly to be desired, 
and sought for with all our strength . 16 Fie rules out 
the possibility of wealth and fame giving us such an 
experience. 

Plato points out that the knowledge of all the sciences 
and the arts of the world will be of no avail without the 
knowledge of ‘ the science of Good and Evil/ He says 
‘ It is not, the life of knowledge, even if it included all the 
sciences, that creates happiness and well-being but a single 
branch of knowledge — the science of Good and Evil. If 
you exclude this from the other branches, medicine will 
be equally able to give us health, and shoe making shoes and 
weaving clothes. Seamanship will still save life at sea and 
strategy win battles. But without the knowledge of Good 


1# Patanjali, Yoga Sutra , II 15. 

14 See Spinoza Tract at us De intellectuf emendatione (English trans- 
lation) Joachim (1940). Chapter I. 
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and Evil, the excellence of these sciences will be found to 
have failed us ’. 17 

The supremacy of the spiritual life is upheld as the 
highest by every system of Indian philosophy. Moksa is 
the final goal of life. There is a remarkable unanimity among 
the systems of Indian philosophy in the formulation of the 
goal, though the descriptions differ in their details. All 
of them embody a practical interest and no mere intellectual 
curiosity. They do not stop with the discovery of truth 
as the west does. They do not subscribe to the view ‘truth 
for truth’s sake, or Art for Art’s sake.’ AH the values of life 
such as Dharma, Artha and Kama (ethical virtue, possession, 
and passions) are subordinated to Moksa 18 The values other 
than moksa are brought under the head of the insturmental 
goods. Their instrumentality consists in securing for us 
Moksa. 

They must be harnessed to the end moksa. The des- 
cription of moksa differs from system to system. But all 
the systems are agreed in describing the final phase of 
religious life in terms of experience. It is not a bare abstract 
knowledge but a rich integrated experience. Radhakrishnan 
in his inaugural lecture to the Oxford University distinguishes 
the religions of the world in two classes, ‘ those which 
emphasize the object and those which insist on Experience .’ 19 
The Indian philosophical systems insist on experience. 
Spiritual experience in some form or other is a charac- 
teristic feature of Indian thought. All the systems envisage 

17 Plato, Charm ides, 174. 

Education for a world adrift. (1 94 s) Sir Richard Livingstone 
remarks that Plato speaks the language of his civilisation and talks of 
medicine, weaving^shoemaking and seamanship. Today we would say 
that Science, Economics and Sociology, Industry and Commerce will 
provide us with the frame of our society and satisfy its material needs. 
(1945) p. 25- 

18 M. H'liyanua, The Quest after Perfecticn. Principal Millet 
Endowment Lecture, 1940-41. 

S. Radhalmshnan, The World's Unborn Soul , p. 19 (1956). 
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the distinction between the spiritual and the profane. 

‘ Religion is a transforming experience than a notion of 
God ’.*> 

Whitehead’s description of religion ‘ as an experience 
of the togetherness of the various aspects of Reality ’ and 
* as a transforming ’ agency are in perfect agreement with 
the general position of the Indian philosphical systems 
in respect of their definition of the final phase of religion 
as experience. 

Gautama, the propounder of the Nyaya system refers 
to the knowledge of the sixteen categories 21 (padarthas) as a 
means to moksa which is a state of absolute freedom from 
pain and sorrow for the soul. The Sankhya system holds 
the view that the knowledge of Prakjti, (in the Evolved and 
the Unevolved states) and Purusa terminates the three-fold 
miseries to which man is heir . 22 The later Mimamsa school 
was not content with the concept of svarga (Heaven) as 
the goal for the performance of scripture-ordained duties. 
They fall in line with other thinkers and introduce the idea 
of liberation (niSsreyas). The disintersted performance' 
of rituals leads to a state where the ‘soul remains in its own 
intrinsic nature beyond pleasure and pain.’ It is this state 
that prevents the cycle of births and deaths. The purpose 
of DharmaNs the attainment of liberation 23 . 

The Vedantic systems refer to jnana as a method for 
moksa. The term jhana in its plenary sense means ex- 
perience. It does not mean mediate knowledge. It is in 

*° Ibid, p. 19. 

21 Gautama’s Nyaya Slltra I, I, I. 1 tattva-Jnanat-nissreyasadhi- 

gamah. > 

The sixteen categories are: — Pramana, Prameya, Samsaya, Pra- 
yojana, Drstanta, Siddhanta, Avayava, Tarka, Nirnaya, Vada, Jalpa, 
Vitanda, Hetvabhasa, Chala, Jati, and NigrahasthSna. 

22 Hvara Kysna’s Sankhya Karika verses 1 and 2. 

2 * Parthasarathi, fattra-dipikd, 125-131, Bombay edition. 
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the words of Radhakrishnan ‘ not conceptual reasoning, 
not metaphysical perspicacity but is illumined being ’. 24 The 
SvetcUvatara Upanisad describes jnana only as a way (pantha). 
It is not an end in itself. 

Among all the systems of Indian philosophy, the Advaita 
Vedanta and its description of religious experience is very 
close to Whitehead’s description. Let us study in some 
detail the description of Whitehead in comparison with 
the Advaitin’s view point. The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara 
is not a mere barren metaphysical system constructed from 
the abstract concepts to satisfy the rational requirements 
of men. It is a profound philosophy of religion. 

The chief requirement of any sound philosophy of 
religion is that it must be based on a rational analysis of 
experience and must take the various factors of experience 
into account . 25 It should not erect a metaphysical system 
based on pure abstract concepts, as speculative theology. 
Speculative theology works with the help of pure reason 
and discards experience. Further, a sound philosophy 
•of religion is to be distinguished from dogmatic theology. 
It should not say: ‘Blessed are those that believe and surren- 
der their intellect, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Dogmatic theologies are entirely based on revelation and 
the exposition of the prophets. They do not go beyond 
the limits of the revelation. Within the set limits the 
theologians interpret the texts with freedom and resolve 
the contradictions in the texts. The dogmas of the revela- 
tion are obligatory on all who subscribe to it. Thus a sound 
philosophy of religion is distinct from dogmatic theology, 
and it refuses to accept the finality of any revelation or the 
interpretation of &ny prophet. It rejects both the methods 
of speculative and dogmatic theologies. It applies itself 

** O. Malley, Modem India and West p. 340-341 (1940). 

8 ® S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life. Chap. Ill, p. 84 to 
*26 (1937), Revised edition. 

F- 9- 
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to a rational and scientific analysis of experience — Here.it 
must be pointed out that the experience taken into account 
by the philosophy of religion is not merely confined to the 
sense level. It takes into account the entire human experi- 
ence unlike the Naturalist who only takes a part of it. It 
examines the spiritual and religious experience of men of 
all creeds. From an appeal to experience, philosophy of 
religion steers clear of Scientific Naturalism and dogmatic 
theology . 28 

So philosophy of religion bases and builds its met. phy- 
sics on the facts of religious experience. It has for its 
data the experience of the mystics who have recorded their 
intuitions. Unlike psychology, it regards, that as sense 
perception answers to Reality, spiritual intuitions too give 
us a bonafide experience of Reality. Our experience of 
the British constitution and the perception of the Ganges 
are no more real than the vision of Arjuna, on the battle- 
field and the vision of Augustine on the road to Damascus 
in the Italian garden. 

The great advantage of a sound philosophy of reli- 
gion over other creeds is its universality and non-sectari- 
anism. It has a great tradition behind it in the Fast as well 
as in the West. The tradition of mysticism has its roots in 
all ages and in all climes. It is a doctrine which has the 
longest intellectual ancestry. Professor F. Heiler in his 
book on Prayer observes that ‘the history of religion knows 
only three great independent currents of development, 
which may possibly go back to two. There runs an unbro- 
ken chain from Atma-Brahman mysticism of the Vedic 
Upanisads to the Vedanta of Sankara on ,the one side and 
on the other through the mystical technique of the Yoga 
system to the Buddhist doctrine of salvation. Another 


2 ® See S. Riulhlkrishnan, Pastern Ke/igions and Western Thought , 
pp. 288 to 299. • 
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line of development equally continuous leads from the 
Orphic-Dionysiac mysticism to Plato, Philo and the later 
Hellenistic mystery cults to the Neoplatonic mysticism of 
the Infinite of Plotinus, which in turn is the source of the 
‘mystical theology of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite; 
perhaps this second chain is only an off shoot from the 
first .’ 27 

A philosophy of religion which bases itself on the 
spiritual experience of men is the only kind of religion that 
has any chance in a world of science and reason. The 
conclusions of science and reason do not go against the 
declarations of a philosophy of religion. It is scientific be- 
cause in the last resort it rests on verifiable truth. The ulti- 
mate authority is no creed or dogma, no revelation or priest 
but one’s own spiritual experience. The discovery of new 
scientific facts and theories does not affect the truths 
of the philosophy of religion. It is not contingent on any 
events past or future. It is not based on any unique mira- 
cle or historic self disclosure of God to any one prophet. 
Its ‘only apologetic is the testimony of spiritual experience. 
It is not committed to the authenticity of any documents.’ 
Creedal puzzles do not confound it. It answers to the deep 
needs of men. It is based on the belief that the ultimate 
destiny of man is Divine. 

Whitehead’s celebrated definition of religion is in 
agreement with the Advaitin’s view of religious experience 
as described by Sankara. Both have hit at the view that a 
sound philosophy of religion concieves the supreme goal 
of religion in terms of experience. A sound rational mysti- 
cism is the goal of religion. The goal cannot be attained 
by the pure method of logic unaided by intuition. On 
this point also Whitehead agrees. Further the mystic experi- 
ence is not capable of being completely described in logical 


27 F. Heiler, Prayer (English Translation). P. 136. 
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terms. It is an integral experience. We cannot employ 
scientifical categories to describe it. 

Both Whitehead and Sankara support their concep- 
tions of religious experience by different patterns of meta- 
physics. The metaphysics of Sankara fits in more with the 
concept of mysticism as the goal of religion than the phil- 
osophy of organism outlined by Whitehead. Let us take 
up the definition of Religious experience given by White- 
head and see how every aspect of it fits in with the meta- 
physical doctrines of Sankara. Spiritual experience as the 
goal of religion is integral to the metaphysics of Sankara. 
The various attempts to make mysticism fit in with the diff- 
erent patterns of metaphysics are only half-way houses 
to the absolute idealism of Sankara. To prove this comp- 
letely is beyond the scope of the present thesis. 

The distinguishing features of the metaphysics of 
Sankara are that it is able to answer the requirements 
of a strict metaphysics and a sound philosophy of 
religion. 

The first part of the definition of religious experience 
is ‘religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within the flux of immediate things.’ Brahman 
in Sankara is the chief philosophical category. In fact it 
is the only ontological entity that Sankara posits. He 
describes it as pure, homogeneous, untrammelled consci- 
ousness. It is not tainted by evil, it is ever free and is self 
luminous. It is described by Sankara as nitya, guddha, 
buddha, mukta, svabhava. It is the Reality ‘which stands 
beyond, behind and within the flux of immediate things.’ 
The Upanisads describe Brahman in the same manner. 
There are texts that describe the all-pervasive nature of 
Brahman. 

‘Brahman, indeed, is this immortal. Brahman before. 
Brahman behind, to right and to left. Stretched forth below 
and above. Brahman indeed, is this whole world, this widest 
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extent .’ 28 The Chandogya says ‘Verily, this whole world is 
Brahman. Tranquil, let one worship it as that from which 
he came forth, as that into which he will be dissolved, and 
that in which he breathes .’ 29 But the all pervasive nature 

of Brahman does not mean that he is exhausted in it 

as some Pantheists hold. Brahman is not the world 

and nothing else. He is something more than the 

world and gives reality to the world of objects. He 
is not exhausted ‘ in the flux of immediate things.’ He 
is there in it as the sustainer of the flux, the immanence of 
Brahman is not effected through a complete immersion or 
dissolution into Nature. Brahman is not identified here 
after the Spinozistic manner with Nature. Brahman is 
the antarydmin, the inner ruler of the entire universe. He 
is the mechanic without whom the universe cannot run . 30 
He is referred to as the charioteer at the heart of things in 
possession of the reins . 31 The conception of Brahman as 
antarydmin has a prominent place in the Upanisads. There 
is a celebrated section in the Brhadarnjaka called the 
Antaryami-Brahmana . 32 

Sage Yajnavalkya instructs Uddalaka Aruni about the 
nature of Brahman as the inner controller. The inner 
controller is referred to ‘ as a thread (sutra) by which the 
world and the other world and all things are tied together,’ 
* The antaryamin is described at great length as inner con- 
troller of the earth, water, fire, the atmosphere, the wind, 
the sky, the sun, the heavens, the moon and the stars, space, 
darkness and light. In the fifteenth mantra, Yajfiavalkya 
says ‘He who, dwelling in all things, yet is other than all 


28 Mundaka Upanifad II, II, 11. 

*• Chandogya III, 14, 1. See Gita IX, 5. 
»» Gita XVIII— 61. 

81 Kafha l, 3, }. 

82 Bfbadaranyaka III, VII. 
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things, whom all things do not know, whose body all things 

<v 

are, who controls all things from within. He is your soul, 
the inner controller and the immortal 33 . 

After describing the presence of the inner controller 
in all the material things, Yajnavalkya describes Brahman 
as the controller of the self and its activities. He is dwelling 
in and controls breath, speech, eyes, ear, mind, the skin and 
the understanding of men. The section closes with a des- 
cription of Brahman as the real activity behind the universe. 
The antaryami concept saves Advaita from becoming a pure- 
ly Pantheistic creed. There are passages in the Upanisads 
which describe Brahman as a supra-personal Being and as 
the abode of all infinite attributes. Brahman is not & tendency 
or a Law or a Nisus for world evolution. He is represented 
as the creator, sustainer, etc., of this universe . 34 

From the above descriptions of the Upanisads it follows 
that Brahman is not only immanent but also transcendent. 
He is the heart of the universe and its Reality. 

Besides the description of Brahman as the immanent 
controller and creator of the world there are very clear 
passages in the Upanisads which describe Brahman in nega- 
tive terms. They support Sankaras postulation of Brahman 
as homogeneous consciousness. 

Sankara analyses experience in a manner which has 
become the model of analysis for the subsequent Idealist 
philosophers. Sankara makes out the distinction between 
the self and the not-self. The self as the atman principle 
is consciousness is different from the objects. The subject 
can never be experssed in terms of the object. The subject- 
object relation is present in all the finite states of life. Sanka- 
ra*s analysis of human experience finds that men seek in 

88 Bfhadaranyaka III, VII — 15. 

84 Vedanta Sutra I, I, 2; 

Taittirlya III, u 
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eyery form of experience, happiness. Men marry and 
mate, trade and drive a hard bargain, seize up a rival 
and fight, write books and proclaim their views. In all 
these activities man seeks to perpetuate his happiness. 
This ever fugitive nature of man presupposes that if his 
endeavour is to have any meaning at all there should be 
the possibility of an ideal of infinite happiness. Without 
such an ideal human endeavour loses all its meaning and 
significance. Further, men pass from one kind of happiness 
to another with the hope of attaining a permanent happi- 
ness. At the heart of man there is a desire for eternal para- 
dise; he longs for infinite happiness and feels the fetters of 
the finite nature. If he was purely finite he could not 
realise the ideal. If he was purely infinite he cannot account 
for the experience of the fetters. 

So man turns out to be in the words of Bosanquet 
finite-infinite. But whence comes this fetter for consci- 
ousness ? and how does it come about ? In our experi- 
ence we, find that experience persists in all the stages and 
only the objects of experience change. The subject is 
constant. ‘The seeing is common though the sights are 
different.’ This consciousness of the subject cannot be des- 
cribed or expressed in terms of the object. The conscious- 
ness is just awareness and it is never an object. It is ‘the 
spectator of all time and existence.’ Time and existence 
belong to the world of objects. The spectator conscious- 
ness is not touched by it. No regular proof is necessary 
for the existence of the consciousness. For it is the very 
nature of the self that doubts it. Sankara points that no 
one thinks, ‘I am not.’ But here it must be noticed that 
there is some difference between cogitio (thinking) of Des- 
cartes and Sankara’s consciousness. Descartes identified 
the self with only one aspect of experience i e., the experi- 
encer. Sankara takes the entire integral experience into 
account and identifies the self with it. The objects of cons- 
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ciousness frequently change. They are responsible for 
the mixed nature of our happiness. The immutable 'is 
consciousness. It is not subject to the defects of the objects 
of the world. It is homogeneous and it does not suffer 
from any configuration. 

The objects of which we are conscious are not of the 
same stuff as consciousness. If we realised our nature as 
consciousness and not as objects we would be happy. 35 
Such a consciousness is Brahman, i.e , atman, the only 
ontological entity postulated by Sankara. There is nothing 
besides it. 

There are several passages in the Upanisads which 
describe Brahman as consciousness. Throughout the 
Upanisads we find a clear distinction made out between spirit 
on the one side and the world of objects on the other side. 
Most of the systems of philosophy in the East and 
as well as in the west have effected this distinction between, 
the pure subject and the object. In Greek philosophy Hera- 
clitus held the view that he sought for the 1 principle and 
was not able to discover frontiers. Pithagoras onde obser- 
ved ‘that life was like an Olympian festival. It was a motely 
crcwd that gathered there. Different people assembled. 
Some to do business others to win laurels. There were 
others who were spectators.’ The spectator of all times 
and existence is the self. Plato distinguished between 
the world of shadows and spitits. Aristotle drew the clear 
distinction between matter and the Entelechy. Descartes 
distinguished between matter and self with distinctly 
different qualities. Kant held the two realms as separate, 
the phenomena and noumena. This distinction is made 
out in the Nyaya system as between atman and matter. 

The Sankhya described the plurality of Purusas 
as haying no taint and as different from the Prakfti. The 

35 See S. S. Suryaaarayaiu Sisi ci, Sajkdratarjia., pp. 5059. (1941), 
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theistic schools of Vedanta Ramanuja and Madhva distin- 
guished between self, matter and God. Sankara’s meta- 
physics agrees with this great tradition which effects a clear 
distinction between the subject principle i.e., conscious- 
ness and the object side. He held the view that the subject 
side can not be expressed completely or adequately in terms 
of the object. But he does not admit like the others that 
this subject-object relation is ultimate and that it is insur- 
mountable. He finds the sanction for a state of consious- 
ness which transcends the subject-object relation. The 
consciousness that is beyond the subject- object relation 
is the integral experience and is impartite in its nature. 
Sankara’s argument for the existence of such a conscious- 
ness is derived from mystic experience, the authority of the 
Upanisads and the force of dialectics. He presses into 
service all the three instruments of knowledge to prove his 
ultimate philosophical category. The special distinction 
of Sankara’s philosophy of religion is that he is able to go 
beyond, the subject-object distinction in the formulation 
of the nature of Brahman. This by itself would not do, 
for it would lead to abolition of all distinctions and reduce 
the world of plurality to a magic show. Sankara knows 
his critics well; so he has elaborated in his metaphysics a 
thorough going explanation of the relation between 
Brahman and the world. By these two doctrines Advaita 
in the hand of Sankara rises to the status of an excellent 
philosophy of Religion. 

The Upanisads too undertake an analysis of experience 
and point to a state of consciousness which is above 
the distinction of subject-object relation and beyond 
the substrate-attribute view of things. Brahman consci- 
ousness or the transcendent aspect turiya state is beyond all 
three other states. The Mandukja Upanisad gives a very 
clear analysis of experience and points to a transcendent 
state both on the cosmic as well as the individual side. 

F . 10. 
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The first three states of waking life, dream-experience and 
that of deep sleep, all presuppose the consciousness and the 
presence of the subject-object relation. The fourth state 
which is called turiya state transcends the subject-object 
distinction. The Upanisad descibes that state . 1 ‘It is 
unseen by sense organs (adrstarii), unrelated to the things 
of the world (avyavaharyam), incomprehensible by the 
mind (agrahyam)’, it is indefinable in terms of any category 
(alaksana), unthinkable (acintyam), indescribable (avyapa- 
deSyam), essentially of the nature of consciousness which 
constitutes the character of the self (ekatma pratyayasaram), 
the negation of phenomena (prapancopaSamam), the tranquil 
(Santana), the blissful (Sivarh) and the nondual (advaitarti )’. 36 

Yajnavalkya to his persevering disciple Gargi describes 
Brahman thus ‘That, O Gargi, Brahmanas call the imperi- 
shable (aksara). It is not coarse, not fine, not short, not 
long, not glowing (like fire), not adhesive (like water), with- 
out shadow and without darkness, without air and without 
space, without stickiness, (intangible), (a) odourless, taste- 
less, without eye, without ear, without voice, without wind, 
without energy, without breath, without mouth, without 
personal or family name, unaging, undying, without fear, 
immortal, stainless, and not uncovered, not covered, without 
measure, without inside, and without outside. It consumes 
nothing soever. No one soever consumes it ”. 37 

The negative description of the fundamental Reality 
is not peculiar to the genius of the Advaita metaphysics of 
Sankara. It has a very respectable intellectual kinship. 
The great religious prophets have ali echoed the Upainsa- 
dic description. The same technique is adopted, but the tenets 
are different. Gautama, the Buddha refused to dogmatise 


*® Mandukya V. 7. 

37 Bfbadara nyaka 3, 8, 8. 
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about the nature of the ultimate . 38 He further pointed out 
that it is impossible to speculate upon it. The Upanisads 
describe it ‘ as not this, not this.’ Jesus’s silence to Pontirus 
Pilate’s question what is truth ? is another illustration 
of the great truth that the ultimate consciousness cannot 
be described in terms of the finite categories. 

‘ The description of ultimate Reality as consciousness 
indescribable, should be understood with great care. Many 
have equated it with the void. Sankara posits the existence 
of Brahman as consciousness on the authorty of the Sruti. 
He has the mystic experience (anubhava) of Brahman. It is 
because of this he is able to declare in unfaltering accents 
about the Reality of the Spirit. To the modern student 
of the philosophy of religion the description of Brahman 
as an indeterminate consciousness of the authority of Sruti 
and experience does not suffice. So Sankara, by the use 
of a powerful and convincing dialectic has sought to 
establish the intelligibility of the concept of Nirguna 
Brahman. 

Mafny of the traditional schools have criticised Sankara’s 
Brahaman as serving no philosophical use. They have 
equated it with the void (Sunya) of the Buddhist. Madhva 
and Ramanuja vie with each other in running down the 
nirguna Brahman. Ramanuja deplores the atheism of Sankara 
and calls him a Pracchanna Bauddha or a Buddhist in disguise. 
One of the great dialecticians of the Ramanuja’s school called 
Vedanta Degika has catalogued a hundred defects in the 
Advaita of Sankara . 39 A good many of them is directed 
against the concept of nirguna Brahman. Desika equates 
Advaita with crypto-Buddhism. 

Madhva is most vehement in his attack of Sankara. 
He describes Advaita as an inauspicious religion full of 


38 A Madhyandina (version). 

38 The text is named $at ad usi pi. 
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contradictions ’. 40 In a most powerful philosophical tract 
Tattvodyota he equates Advaita with the Madhyamika school 
of Buddhism. He points to the fact that the Buddists too 
admitted two types of Realities. They called them samvft 
and paramartha. The Advaitin calls them vyavahara and para- 
mar tha. Madhva concludes that * the void of the Madhyamika 
Buddhists is Brahman of the mayavadin . 41 

Sankara anticipating the above criticisms points out 
that Brahman is not a void or an abstraction. It should 
not be confused with the Ens abstractissimum of pure not hin g. 
It is not an infinite abyss of negatives and abstraction which 
purporting to be the secret of Reality is in fact attenuated 
into the indescribable. The Nyaya school holds the view 
that we can never have an attributeless cognition. 

To be continued. 


40 Madhva cites a passage from the Padma Parana as authority 

for his views on Sankara, (i, 14). 

“Mayavadarfi asacchastrarfi pracchannarh buddhatfi eva ca 
mayiva kathitarh devi kalau brahmanarupina. ” 

41 Vallabha's Anubhajya on the Vedanta sUtras II, II 29. Yat 
6unya-vadinah £unyam tadeva Brahma mayinah. For a lucid and run- 
ning commentary on Tattvodyota see Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma's Reign of 
Realism in Indian Philosophy (the chapter on Tattvodyota .) 

For a positive interpretation of Buddhism See, S. Radhakrishnans 
British Academy lecture on Gautama the Buddha . 



SHORT NOTES 


1. SOME WELL-KNOWN FACTS RE : THE 

mahAbhArata 

By Sri Pendyala V. S. Sastry 

The Mabdbharata is commented on by eminent scholars 
of Western Orientalists and of the East. Sri Pandit Sita- 
nathatatwabhushan writes that Srikjsna of the Mabdbharata 
is not a single individual but a being imagined out of the 
combination of the different individuals ‘Arigirasa Kjsna 
and Asura Kysna,’ of the Rgveda , and ‘ Devakinandana 
Kysna ’ of Chandogyopanisad. 

2. Dr. R. Bhandarkar writes that Kjsna of the 
Mabdbharata and of the Bhagavata were two different in- 
dividuals. R. C. Dutt and Sawami Vivekananda deny the 
existence of the Pandavas and say that they were mytholo- 
gical persons of the Mabdbharata and assert that the Kuru- 
Paficala "War of the Satapatha Brabmana was described as the 
Kurupandava war of the Epic. 

3. Vincent Smith, in his Oxford History of India, relates 
with illustrative maps that he could find on archaeological 
survey no traces connecting the story of Kurupandava 
with Hastinapur and its suburbs. 

4. While matters stand thus, it is a pity that some 
vain and ignorant pauranics unable to meet the learned 
writers and get at proper authority call these able com- 
mentators, stupids and carping monutebanks. 

5. Beside the continental writers and non-Andhras 
there are many Andhra writers of eminence whom they 
dislike to consult before they indulge in t : operation. May 
God give them proper understanding ! 

6. I make bold to place before the public some facts 
not already included in the above-said works. 
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7. There is the following verse of invocation in the 
beginning of the Mahabharata meaning that Jayam i. e. 
the story of victory is to be written after invoking Narayana, 
Nara, the chief of the Naras, and Saraswati whose unstinting 
help is absolutely necessary. 

“ Narayanarii namaskjtya 
Narancaiva narottamam. 

Devith Saraswatimvyaptah (Caiva, Vyasam) 

Tat6 jayamudlrayet. 

8. The above is Nilakantha’s commentary. There are 
some other commentaries of ArjunamiSra, Vadirajatirtha, 
and Anandatlrtha. The first gentleman reads ‘ Caiva 5 
and the second one ‘ Vyasam ’ in place of ‘Vyaptah ’ 
in the above verse. B. G. Tilak writes that ‘Caiva’ but 
not * Vyasam ’ is the correct rendering as Vyasa could not 
be considered to do obeisance to himself. 

9. Whatever it be, the question arises whether Na- 
rayana referred to in the above verse is the Omniscient, 
Omnipotent, and Omnipresent God (Sriman Narayana) or 
Narayana mahar$i, the son of Dharma and Daksap'rajapati’s ■ 
daughter, elder brother of Nara and father of UrvaSi. Or 
is it Sri Kysna ? 

xo. If Narayana refers to the All-pervading Spirit, to 
whom does the word ‘Nara’ immediately following refer? 
The reading undoubtedly forces the suggestion that it must be 
either Nara Maharsi, or Nara which is one of the several 
names given to Arjuna in the Epic. If Narayana admittedly 
means Sri Kjsna, Nara must refer to Arjuna. In all pro- 
bability Nara refers to the son of Daksa’s daughter ; for 
otherwise it places Vyasa in the inconceivable position of 
doing obeisance to his own grand-son Arjuna as Nara. 

11. Sri Kjsna, no where in the Bhagavadgita, gives 
Narayana as one of his several names, whereas he names 
his army of Gopalas as Narayani and asks Duryodhana to 
choose either him on the one hand or his army on the other 
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to help him against Pandavas. Probably, Narayana in the 
verse does not refer to him. 

12. Nara and Narayana being two contiguous words 
inevitably suggest the Maharsis of these names, and 
may have nothing to do with the Mahdbhdr<ta. Bhisma, 
after Safijaya Rayabhara relates to Duryodhana that Kj-sna 
and Arjuna are the incarnations of Nara and Narayana. 
(The story of Nara-Narayana appears in two portions of 
bhdgavata). 

13. In Sambhavaparva, a portion of the Adiparva, 
Vaifampdyana tells Janamejaya that Krsna is the Avatara of 
&rl Mahavisnu, and Arjuna of Indra. In the same parva 
Vyasa narrating the story of Paficandropakhyana to Drupada 
said that Balarama and Krsna were the two white and black 
hairs (negligibly infinitesimal portions) of &rl Mahavisnu. In 
the second Skandha of Sri Madbbdgavata , in the chapter 
relating Narayana Lilavatara, Balarama and Sri Krsna are 
said to be the white and black hairs of Narayana. The 
same wording without the least change is adopted by 
poets like Nanniab, Potana, Sripada Kjsnamurti Sastri, 
Sathaghantana Venkatarangiah and a host of others and 
its reiteration is nothing derogatory or disparaging to a 
clean conscience. 

14. That the Mahabhdrata is a collection (Samhita) of 
the utterances of several Mahorsis at different times and that 
it is not the work of a single poet, is held by eminent writers 
as Rao Bahadur Chintamani Vydia, Saprey, Bankimchandra 
Chatterji, and many others. But the commonly prevalent 
idea that the 18 parvas of Mahdbhdrata , brahma Sutras , 
Vydsa-Siksd and Vcdavibhaga were done by the same 
person makes tfie large number of inconsistent narrations in 
those several works irreconcilable. 

15. Similarly, the word Nara in several places admits 
of several interpretations. But the readers of the Maha.- 
bharata will naturally understand the word to mean Arjuna. 
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1 6. But Arjuna, when giving his ten names to Uttara 
omits Nara. The ten names are “ Arjuna, Phalguna, Partha, 
Kiriti, Svetavahana, Bibhatsu, Vijia, Kfsna, Savyasaci 

and Dhanafijaya.” How these names were got was also 
explained by him. 

17. Instead of Partha in the above list, the word Ji?nu 
is found in the Sanskrit Mahdbharata in Andhra characters. 

18. In 13 A. D., Tikkana Somayaji, rendering a portion 
of the Mahdbharata into Telugu, writes that Partha is applica- 
ble to Arjuna. The verse runs ‘ My mother is known as 
Pritha and hence I am called Partha. This is not vainly said 
and I am Dharmaraja’s younger brother.’ This verse makes 
it applicable to Arjuna alone. Even Nakula and Sahadeva, 
sons of MadrI, Kunti’s co-wife, along with the rest, are 
styled parthas in several places. This might, in my humble 
opinion, be due to all of them being brought up by Kunt!. 
But the name Partha has come exclusively to mean Arjuna 
and Arjuna alone. This throws out a vague suggestion that 
Arjuna may be the only son born of Kunti, the rest being 
the sons of some other ladies. 



2. PERIOD OF THE VEDAS 


By Girish Chandra Awasthi 

The Vedas are the most sacred books of the Hindus. 
European scholars have tried their best to cast doubts on 
their authenticity and their admirers are still engaged in the 
selfsame pursuit. They claim that their philological studies 
have led them to the conclusion that the difference in the 
language of the Vedas can be explained only by their having 
been compiled in different periods and they are therefore 
not contemporaneous writings. They assert that the 
Rgveda was written first and the other Vedas followed much 
later. But this conclusion cannot be admitted without a 
searching scrutiny. 

In my humble opinion such a theory is simply ruled out 
of court owing to the fact that the names of the other Vedas 
Are to be* found in the Rgveda. If the other Vedas did 
not exist when the Rgveda was compiled how was it possible 
to mention their names in the Rgveda. 

We find in Mandala 8, Sukta 87, Rica 1 (Cf. Rgveda- 
Saihhita — F. Max Muller-Second Edition — London — Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, 1892) the word “stoma” and 
stoma prayers are used only in the Sdmaveda. Again the 
word “uktha” occurs in Rgveda M. 6, S. 36, R. 13; M. 8, 
S. 6, R. 35, and M. 8, S. 16, R. 2, and this word is the 
title of one category of the S amove da. In Rgveda M. to S. 
90, R. 9, the simultaneous birth of the Rgveda, Sdmaveda 
and the Yajurveda has been recorded. In Rgpeda, M. 10, 
S. 100, R. 6, we come across the word “ samag ” which 
means the reciter or singer of the Sdmaveda. At the same 
place occur the words “ Uktha-sasa ” denoting the “ sa- 
nsita” of a special kind of Sdmaveda or in other words, the 
performer of prayers with it, “ yajanya ” meaning the leader 

*53 
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of the yajna, “ adhwarya ” implying the knower of Yajttjr- 
veda and “ brahma ” connoting the knower of all the Vedas. 
The portion of the Vedas containing mantras (incantations) 
aldne is called the Sarfibitd. The other portion in which 
the procedure for performing yajna, the jsis of the mantras 
and methods of performing prayaScitta (penance) etc. are 
given is called the Brahmana. The Brahmana of the Rgveda 
is named the Aitareya and we find the following account 
in it in Chapter 25 Section 7. Prajapati collected the 
materials and made the knower of the Rgveda the hota. 
He made the knower of the Yajurveda the adhwaryu 
and the knower of the Sdmaveda the “ udgata He made 
the knower of all the three Vedas the “Brahma”. All 
these four Rtwiks are essential in every yajnya. It is the 
function of the Brahma to listen quietly to the incantation 
of the mantras. Later on, if the Rtwik makes a mistake 
in the pronunciation of the Rgveda he will perform havana 
in the garhapatya fire with the bhu Vyahrti. If there is a 
mistake in the pronunciation of the Yajurveda then if there 
is Somayaga he will perform havana in the agnldhriya fire 
with the bhuwah vyahrti and if there is haviryaga he will per- 
form havana in the anwaharya pacana fire. Yajfias in which 
soma juice is poured into the havana arc called soma- 
yaga, Yajnas in which barley, rice, til (sesamum seed) etc. 
are poured into the havana are called haviryaga. If there 
is a mistake in the pronunciation of the Samaveda the 
havana should be performed in the fire with the swah 
vyahrti. 

This latter havana is necessary as where the mantra is 
pronounced incorrectly that portion of the yajna is nullified 
and not only is that part spoilt but it causes injury other- 
wise also. It is, therefore, the duty of the Brahma to 
remedy the defect by performing prayaScitta (penance) 
e. by performing havana. If havana is performed the 
result is right. 
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All these things are clearly described in the Aitareya 
Bfahmana. The Rgveda is the principal book of yajnas 
and it would be a purposeless publication if there are no 
yajfias and no other vedas. Therefore, the existence 
of the other Vedas along with the Rgveda is axiomatic. 
We come across the description of Raja Paijavan’s ASva- 
medha yajfiya in Rgveda M. 3, S, 53, R. xi, but its pro- 
cedure is given only in the Yajurveda. Thus the description 
of the yajnyas in the Rgveda proves the pre-existence of 
the Yajurveda and the S amove da. 




Reviews of books 


RUPAKAPARIgUDDHI (A STUDY IN THE FIGURES RUPAKA AND 

upama). By Panditaraja D. T. Tatacharya, M.O.L. 

The Venkategwara Oriental Institute Studies, No.z, 

Tirupati. P.61. 1946. Price Rs. 2. 

The subject matter of this book is the same as that 
which appeared before in JVOI, Vol. Ill, No. 1 (Jan.-June, 
1942) under the title Vadapaftkajath — Rupaka and Upama. 
There has been some further improvement in this book 
and the author has discussed here many more topics 
on the basis of other standard works on the subject. The 
author has very carefully discussed the two alarikaras and 
has also criticised some of the old views on them. The 
book has been written in easy and lucid Sanskrit. The 
author has shown his critical judgment in a scholarly 
manner. 


gautama-dharmasutra-pariSista (Second Pragna). 

Edited by A.N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

Adyar Library Series No. 64., pp. xlvi + 130. 

1948. Price Rs. 9-0-0. 

The book under review is the second chapter (Pragna) 
of the Parigista of the Gautama-Dharmasutra . The Dharma- 
sutra has been published several times and the first pragna 
of the Parigista also has appeared in the Mysore Sanskrit 
Series. But this portion is for the first time placed before 
the scholars. This portion contains twenty chapters with 
an Anukramanikd at the end. The text of the latter is in the 
reverse order and is very useful to give a clue to each of 
the chapters. The authorities of the Adyar Library have 
done a great service to the cause of our Ancient Literature 
by bringing out this volume. 
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Descriptive catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in 

THE ADYAR LIBRARY, VOL. VI (GRAMMAR, PROSODY 

and lexicography). — By Pandit V. Krishnamacharya 
under the supervision of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. pp. 
xxxii+451. 1947 Price Rs. 25-0-0. 

The volume under review was published on the 
occasion of the celebration of the centenary of Dr. Annie 
Besant and the Diamond Jubilee celebration of the Adyar 
Library. The volume contains notices of 1037 manuscripts 
with 746 for Vyakarana, 48 for C'handas, and 243 for 
KoSas. 

Manuscripts are really our most valuable treasures 
of knowledge. In old days these were the only means 
of the preservation of knowledge for posterity. But now 
due to the influence of the Printing Press very few 
people have any interest in these Mss. They have become 
in a way a source of burden to their possessors. They 
throw them in the rivers or allow the white ants to live 
upon them, but they will not part with them easily. This 
is the reason why thousands of Mss are being destroyed 
every year. It is the duty of big public Institutions 
and also of the State to collect these and preserve them in 
proper manner. No one should grudge to spend any 
reasonable amount on them. We know that efforts are being 
made towards this direction, but they are not quite 
satisfactory. The Adyar Library deserves every help and 
our congratulations in continuing its interest in this nation- 
al cause. 


The art of Hindu dance: Manjulika Bhadury and Santosh 
Chatterji, 123-1 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Pp. 275. Price Rs. 6. 

The Hindu Dance is a difficult art and with the cul- 
tural awakening in India, has come to be revived to an extent. 
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But before this can be done, it is necessary that the compli- 
cated theoritical background behind the practical perfor- 
mance is fully explored and understood. The volume 
under review seeks to do that: to give the history of the 
evolution of the Indian dancing and to relate it to what 
is practical in India to-day. But so far as the earlier portion 
is concerned no original matter is presented to us while the 
latter portion depends mostly on second-hand material, 
thus resulting in a desultory tratment of a difficult subject. 
Even the last twenty pages purporting to give five biogra- 
phical information about some exponents of Indian dance 
do not contain accurate information and betray a lack of 
sufficient judgment in the selection of the names. The 
book can be useful only to a general reader who does not 
bother much for critical material. 

A. Mukerji 

Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain canons. 
By Jogadish Chandra Jain M. A. Ph. D. New Book 
Company Ltd. Bombay. 1947. Pages 420. Price 
Rs. 35. 

The author, a Jain scholar, has compiled all the 
materials available from the Jain agamas, both published and 
in manuscripts. In order to have a thorough under- 
standing of Indian culture and civilisation, the study of 
the Jain agamas is as important as that of the Brah- 
manic and Buddhistic literatures. The author has 
arranged his materials in 24 chapters under several 
big sections like administrative organisation, economic 
aspects, social conditions, geographical material and 
some kings and dynasties. The Jain canons on which 
the present work is based do not belong to one 
particular period. They were compiled and redacted thrice 
between 4th century B. C. & 5 th century A.D. The object 
of the thesis is to present all the materials embodied in the 
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Jain Sutras and exegetical literature and therefore the basis 
is not in chronological order. The historical material in 
the Jain canons are so scanty that hardly any history in the 
real sense of the term could be written beyond putting 
all the historical materials together. The best and longest 
section of the work under review is on geography which is 
in fact a geographical lexicon for the period. The book 
as a source book of Indian history is very valuable. 


The Vishvabharati Quarterly — Education number, 
Vol. XIII. parts. 1 & 2 May — October 1947. Pages 
215 -f 4+vii. with 10 illustrations and 2 colour impres- 
sions by boys & girls aged 6&9- 

Sri Rabindranath Tagore was one of the world’s great- 
est educational thinkers who put their ideals into practice. 
He founded the Shantiniketan school in 1901 and the Vishva 
Bharati University in 1921. In this Education number 
there are 27 articles from scholars of repute including foreign 
scholars and ministers of Education. The articles are 
substantial and of varied range and interest. Special mention 
should be made of extracts from Tagore’s writings on edu- 
cation, a bibliography alone of his writings in Bengali 
& English extending to 12 pages. Tagore’s sentences read 
like Sutras recalling Bacon’s style. To quote a few, “Reli- 
gion is the true centre of gravity of our life. ...A teacher can 
never truly teach unless he is still learning.. .We must give 
reverently.... Let there be no want of reverence in our self 
dedication to the village.” The other articles are inter alia 
on Religious education. Place of English, Wardha Scheme, 
Moritessori System, Music & Education, Basic Education 
and Education for rural areas. 
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The publication of this number is very timely as all 
thoughts are today concentrated on deciding important 
questions like the place of religion in schools, the choice of 
a national language, the place of Sanskrit and the 
development of modern scientific literature in India. 
The . articles here would be useful to all thoughtful men 
including the University commission now in session. The 
making of a modern nation or coumry would be in 
charge of the schools & colleges. The true aim of 
education is development of character 8 c unfolding of 
the personality of man. The ideal should be as in ancient 
India not to produce mere recluses or scholars but whole 
men, ideal house-holders who would perfect family, society 
and country. 

The volume under review would stem the tide which, 
in the words of Radhakumud Mukerjee in his '‘Ancient Indian 
Education (1947)’, is sweeping India off her traditional moor- 
ings, the anchor of her soul, to drift into the unfathomed 
waters of • unchartered seas and it is, therefore, of utmost 
concern to her future that she must not drift away from 
her national heritage and basic ideals in the sphere of culture 
and learning where her achievements constitute to this 
day her title to recognition in the comity of nations 
of the world. India is still in request in the world for the 
treasures of her thought. These treasures are embedded 
in Sanskrit and its off-shoots Pali and the Prakrits which still 
remain in the literature of the world remarkable for its 
vastness, volume, variety, quality and longevity and justifies 
. the education of which it is the product. 

A. S. Nataraja Ayyar 
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AN APATI-WORSHIP, and the upapurAnas 
DEALING WITH IT 

By R. C. Hazra 

Isolated chapters or verses on Ganapati-worship are to be 
found in many of the extant Puranic works 1 , but there 
are only two Upapuranas which belong exclusively to the 
sect of the Ganapatyas. These are the Mudgala-purana and 
the Ganefa-purana. Of these, the former work is preserved 
in manuscripts not available to us at present, and the latter 
has been published by Gopal Narayan & Co., Bombay, 
1892. 

Though both these Upapuranas are comparatively 
late works, the worship of Ganapati Vinayaka can be traced 
back to a fairly early period. 2 The earliest mention of 
‘ Vinayaka’ is found in the Mdnava-g%hyasutra (2. 14) as well as 
in the extracts quoted from the '■Baijavdpa-gfhya' in Apardrka 


1 Viz., Bhavisya-puriin Vara ha - purd 77//, Skanda- pur a n a, Agni-purhna y 
Gamda-purana , Brahmavaivarta - pnrana y Vatutina- pura\\a y Bhavisyottara , Dev\- 
purana , Vi 'sandbar mot tar a etc. 

2 Nagendranath Vasu is of opinion that the cult of Ganapati 
‘must have existed before the rise of Buddhism * He refers to a tra- 
dition, recorded in Oldfield’s Sket cher of Nipal y Vol. IT p. 198, that the 
ancient temple of Gant£a, which stands on the north of the famous temple 
of Pagupatinatha in Nepal, was built in the third century B. C. by C;o*u- 
mati, a daughter of the Miurya king A6 )ka. (see Nagendranath Vasu, 
Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhcmja , I, pp. xxiii. See also IT. Krishna 
Srisiri, South- Indian I wages of Gods and G r ddesses y p. 168, footnote 3). 
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and Sulapani’s commentaries on the Ydjnavalkya-smfti? 
According to these two Sutra works the Vinayakas are male- 
volent demons four in number. The Md nava-grhyasu tra 
gives their names as 3alakatahkata, Kusmandarajaputra, 
Usmita and Devayajana, and says, ‘‘The following ai?e the 
symptoms of those who are possessed by these (Vinayakas). 
(Such a person) pounds clods, tears grass, writes on his 
limbs, and have various inauspicious dreams, in which' he 
sees waters, men with shaved heads, men with matted hair, 
persons wearing red clothes, camels, pigs, asses, Candalas 
and so on. (He feels that) he is moving through the air ; 
and, when walking along the road, (he) thinks that some- 
body is pursuing him from behind. When possessed by 
these Vinayakas princes do not get their kingdoms although 
they are ^otherwise ) qualified, girls cannot secure husbands 
although they are eager to do so and possess auspicious 
signs, women do not get any issue although they are anxi- 
ous to have offspring and are otherwise qualified, children 
of virtuous women die, a learned teacher fails to attain the 
position of an Acarya, students face great inter-ruptions 
in the course of their study, merchants’ trade fails, and agri- 
culture of husbandmen yields poor crops. The Mdmva-grhya- 


But Alice Getty rightly says that there is no reason to put faith in the 
tradition mentioned above. See Getty, Gancfu—A Monograph on the 
Elephant-faced God p. 10. 

For information about Ganapati-worship see R. G. Bhandarkar, 

I Vai$navism, Saivism^ and Minor Religious Systems (pp. 14 7-1 50) Alice Getty, 
Gane/a A Monograph on the Elephant faced God ; P. V. Kane, History of Dhar - 
mafastra (II, pp. 213-6 and 725); H. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images 
of Gods and Goddesses{pp, 165-176); Nagendranath Vasu, Archaeological 
Survey of Mayurahhanja (I, pp. xxn-xxiii); Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics (II, p. 807, and VI, pp. 175-176) Vi/vakofa 
(a Bengali encyclopaedia edited by Nagendranath Vasu, Vol. V, pp. 202E) 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography (especially I. i pp* 
35 -<> 7 )- 

8 Apararka's commentary on the Yaj naval kya-sm%ti (Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series edition), pp. 563 and 565. SGlapani's Di pa kali fa (Dacca 
University manuscript No, 602), fol. 43b. 
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Sutra next prescribes a rite which is both expiatory 4 and pro- 
pitiatory in nature and in which various things including 
meat and fish (both raw and cooked) and wine and cakes 
are to be offered and a strange variety of beings, both 
divine and otherwise, is to be invoked, viz., Vimukha, Syena, 
Baka, Yaksa, Kalaba, Bhiru, Vinayaka, Kusmandarajaputra, 
Yajfiaviksepj, Kulangapamara, Yupakesi, Soparakrodi, 
Haimavata, Jambhaka, Virupaksa, Lohitaksa, Vaigravana, 
Mahasena, Mahadeva and Maharaja. The ‘Baijavapa-grhya ’ , 
on the other hand, names the ‘four Vinayakas’ as Mita, 
Sammita, ^alakatankata and Kusmandarajaputra but agrees 
with the Manava-grhya- sutra in describing the symptoms of 
those who are possessed by these Vinayakas 5 . That orig- 
inally the Vinayakas were four in number, is further indi- 
cated by the Ydjnavalkya-smrti 6 (NSP ed.) and the Visnudbar- 

4 Cf. Manava-grbyasiUra 2. 14. 22 — tesam praya^cittam. (It is to 

be noted that with this sutra the author of the Manava-grhya sutra begins 
to describe the rite). 

5 A pa parka's commentary (== com.), p. 565 — atra baijavapa-gfhyam — 
n atha vinayakah cat vara h khalu vinayaka bhavanti mitas ca sammitagS- 
ca siilakatafjkatas ca kusmandarajaputras ceti etair vinayakair upasrsta- 
lak§ana brahmanah svadhyayavanto'py acaryatvam na labhante etc. etc." 

See also p. 565 for another extract from the ‘ Baijavdpa-grhya \ 
Sidapani's Dlpakalika , fol. 43b — catv^ro vinayaka bhavanti mitah 
sammitah ^alakatahkatah kusmandarajaputras ceti baijavapagjhyavacanat. 

8 mitas ca sammitas caiva tatha £alakatankatah 
kusmandarajaputras cety ante svaha-samanvitaih 
This verse of the Ydj naval kya-Smyti ( = Yaj .) occurs in Apararka's 
com., p. 566, &ulapani's Dipakalikd , fol. 43b, and Vi^varupa's com., 
p. 177. (Vi^variipa reads ‘ ^alakatankatah * for * ^alakatankatah , and 
‘ japet svahasamanvitan for c ity ante svahasamanvitaih ') 

But Vijnanc^vara gives the text of this verse as follows : — 
mita£ ca sammitah caiva tatha £ala-ka$snkatau 
ku?mando rajaputra£ cety ante svaha-samanvitaih 

It is to be noted that in this verse Vijnane^vara breaks up the 
four names of the Vinayakas into six without any authority. Although 
Vijnandrvara's text of this verse is found to occur, with slight change, 
in Garnda p. (=G*/.) I. ioo.iob-lla, Bhavifya- p. (~Bhav.) IV. 32.22 and 
44.16, and Dev%~pur&na (Van ga. ed.) 69.15, it is certainly wrong. For 
mention of the name's of the 4 four * Vinayakas in the V i§nud bar mot tar a 
(pzViqnudh?) see the following footnote. 
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mottara 7 (Venkat. ed.) The Mahdbhdrata (VangavasI ed.) 
also speaks of the Vinayakas in the plural number 8 . 
On the top of the pillar established at Ghatiyala in Samv'at 
918 by the Pratihara king Kakkuka there are four images of 
‘Vinayaka’ facing the four quarters; 9 in Ganefa-p. I. 46.159 
Ganapati-Vinayaka is called ‘four-faced’ (caturmukha); 
in Nepal the four headed Ganega was not unknown; 10 and 
in Indo-China. there is a small bronze image of Ganega with 
four heads 11 . According to the Sutra works mentioned above, 
the offerings to be made to these Vinayakas are to be placed 
at a crossway (catuspatha), most probably for the convenience 
of the Vinayakas. It is highly probable that the four Vina- 
yakas originally presided over the four cardinal directions 
and created various kinds of obstacles (vighna) to the people. 
It should be noted that in Mdnava-grhyasutra 2.14 and in the 
above-mentioned extracts of the Baijavdpa-grhya the Vina- 
yakas are neither connected with Rudra-^iva nor called 
leaders of Ganas, they are not described as being eleph- 
ant-headed. Bfhaspati is regarded as a distinct deity like 
Agni, Indra, Soma, Varuna, Vayu and Visnu 12 and there is 
no mention of the use of the Rgvedic n/antra ‘gananamtva 
ganapatitii’ which is addressed to Byhaspati in the Rgi>eda 

(II- 2}- 1 )- 

7 See Vipiudb. II. 105, which, though consisting mostly of verses 
taken from the Ydj., lacks the verse ‘ mita£ ca samrmta£ caiva * (given 
in the immediately preceding footnote) but names the four Vinayakas 
as Mita, Sammita, J^alafikatakata and Kusmandaraiaputra (mitaya ssm- 
mitayatha^alankatakataya ca kusmantjarajaputraya tathaiva ca mahatmane- 
Vtfnudh. II. 1 o 5 . 1 9) . 

8 Mahabkarata ( = Mbb .) 111 . 65 .23, XII. 284. 131, XIII. 150. 25. 

8 Progress Report of the Archaological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1907, pp. 34 - 35 . lipigruphia 
Indica IX, pp. 277#. 

10 Getty, Ganefa , p. 15. 

11 Ibid., pp. 15 and 50, and Plate No. 27 (c). 

This ‘ representation of Gane£a with four heads is in a private 
collection at Spean Thmar, Kendal/ 

12 See Manava-grhyasUtra 2. 14. 26. 
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.The next stage in the development of the idea of Gana- 
pati is exhibited by the comparatively early portions of the 
Mahabharata , in some of which the Vinayakas are looked 
upon as unfriendly, malignant demons like Bhutas, Raksasas 
and Pigacas, 13 and their number is taken to be more than 
two. 14 It is further indicated in these portions that these 
Vinayakas are always bent on creating obstructions in the 
actions of men and that they can be made favourable by means 
of propitiating rites. 15 In one place of the Mahabharata the 
Vinayakas are characterised with the epithet ‘ ganeSvara* 
and it is said that these ‘GaneSvara-Vinayakas’ control all 
the worlds. 16 Thus the Mahabharata. though believing in 
many Vinayakas and looking upon them as no better than 
malevolent demons, identifies them with the GaneSvaras 
(i. e. Ganapatis) who are followers of Rudra. It should be 
mentioned here that in Rgveda II. 23. i 17 the term ‘ganapati’ 
(which is synonymous with ‘ganeSvara’) is applied to Bj-has- 
pati, who is the ‘Lord and Leader of the heavenly hosts’ 
according to Rgveda IV. 50. 5 18 , accompanied by a band of 

13 Mbh. XII. 284. 1 3 1 — 

na raksa^a na pi^aca na bhuta na vinayakah 
vighnarh kuryur gyhe tasya yatrayatii pathyate stavah 

14 See footnote 8 above. 

15 Cf. Mbh. III. 65.23 — napfija vighna-kartrnam athava prathamarh 

krta. 

14 Mbh. XIIT. 150.25 — l^varah sarva-lokanarii gane^varavina- 
yakah. 

17 ga^anam tva ganapatim havamahe 

kaviih kavinam upama^ravastamam 
jyestharajaiii brahmanam brahma naspata 
a nah ^nvannutibhih $lda sadanam 
(According to Sayan&carya the word ‘gananaih’ means Mevadi-gananam')* 

That this verse is addressed to Brahmanaspati (i.e. Bj*haspati) is 
pointed out clearly by the Attareya-brahmana (IV. 4) which says : “gana- 
narii tva ganapatirh havamahe iti biahmanaspatyarh brahma vai brhas- 
pa tir brahmanaivainam tad bhisajyati". 

18 sa sustubha sa jkvata ganena 

valam ruroja phaligam ravena 
byhaspatir usriya havyasudah 
kanikradad vavagatir udajat 

Sayanacarya takes the word ‘gana* to mean the band of Ahgirasas. 
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singers, and in Rgveda X. 112.9 19 this term is applied to Indra; 
but in the Yajurveda the word ‘ganapati’ is used as an attri- 
bute of Rudra(the lord of beasts) 20 as well as of the ‘chiefs'' 
of his hosts, who, 21 as the Safikhdyana-trautasutra (IV. 19) 
tells us, are maleficent spirits attacking men and beasts with 
disease and death and receiving the bloody entrails of the 
victims. It is to be noted that the Yajurveda speaks of many 
leaders of Rudra’s Ganas and not of only one, and that the 
Ganapatis, unlike the Vinayakas, 22 can claim to have a 
Vedic origin. 

We have already seen how, in the Mahabhdrata , the 
Vinayakas have been identified with the Ganegvaras (or 
Ganapatis), but we do not know definitely when the idea 
of a single Ganapati-Vinayaka was first introduced and how 
he came to have the elephant’s head. The Y djnavalkya- 

19 ni su slda ganapate gancsu 

tvam ahur vipratamarh kavlnam 
na rte tvat kriyate kimeanare 
maham arkam maghavan citram area 
Sayana explains ‘ganesu' as £ stotj-ganesu\ 

20 T aittiriya-saifihitd IV. 1.2. 2 ( = Vdjasaneyi Sayhbi/d II. 1 5) pratu- 
rvann ehy avakramann a,sasti rudrasya ganapatyan mayobhur ehi*. 

According to Sayana the word ‘ganapatyahd means paSusamuha- 
patitvarfi' 

See also Vdjasaneyi Sayfabita 22.30 — ganapataye svaha. 

21 Taittiriya-sawihitd IV. 5. 4.1 — namo ganebhyo ganapatibhyas 
ca vo namah. 

Commenting on this line Sayana says : devasyanucara bhuta-visesa 
ganas tesam palaka ganapatayas tcbhyo namah. 

See also Vdjasaneyi Samhitd 16.25, where the above mentioned line 
(namo ganebhyo ganapatibhyas ca etc.) occurs. Mahidhara explains 
this line thus : devanucara bhuta-visesa ganas tcbhyo namah gananarh 
palaka ganapatayas tcbhyo vo namah. 

22 These must have been aboriginal deities, probably Dravi- 
dian in origin. (See Getty, Gane/a, p. 1). In the verse 

vipranam daivatam ^ambhuh ksatriyanam tu madhavah 
vaisyanam tu bhaved brahma ^udranarp gananayakah 
which is ascribed to Manu, Gananayaka is called the deity of the Sudras. 
(For mention of this verse see Monier Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism, p. 212, footnote, and Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 487). 
It should be mentioned here, that this verse is ‘quite a modern 
forgery' and does not occur in the present text of the Manu-sm^ti. 
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smrti, which should not be dated later than 300 A. D. 23 , tells 
us, perhaps following the doctrine of monism of the Vedanta, 
that there is one single Vinayaka known by the four names 
Mita, Sarhmita, ^alakatankata and K u s man d a- raj apu tr a , 24 
It further states that Rudra and Brahma appointed this 
Vinayaka to create obstacles in the actions of people, to help 
them in attaining success, and to act as the leader of the 
Garias, that his mother is Ambika, and that he is also known 
as Mahaganapati. 25 Among the things to be offered to Vina- 
yaka it includes fish and meat (both raw and cooked), wine, 
radish (mulaka), cakes and sweetmeats (modaka). 26 Thus, 
the Yajnavalkya-snirti records an appreciable advance in the 
conception of Ganapati-vinayaka but does not appear to 
know the peculiar form and most of the attributes of the 
later Ganes'a. 

That Ganapati-Vinayaka came to have the elephant’s 
head earlier than the sixth century A. D. can be shown by 
a large number of evidences, sculptural, epjgraphic and 
literary. On the Kantaka Cetinga stupa near Mihintale in 
Ceylon, there is a frieze of Ganas, one of which ‘has the 
face of an elephant, complete with trunk and tusk’. Accor- 
ding to S. Paranavitane, this image is to be ascribed to the 
first centuries of the Christian era. 27 In his Ancient India 
(Plate No. 39) Codrington gives the photograph of an ele- 
phant-faced image of Ganeg'a which is assigned to about 
500 A. D. A statue of elephant-headed Ganega, found 


23 Kane, History of Dharwafdstra I, pp. 183-4. 

24 We have already said (in footnote 6 above) that Vijnancs'- 
vara wrongly breaks up the four names Mita, Sammita etc. into six. 
As ‘£ala', ‘Kapuikata', ‘Kusmanda and ‘Rajaputra' are given as distinct 
names in the Ganefa-ip. (1. 46. 12-13) and other late works, it seems 
that Vijnane^vara's text of the verse ‘rnita^ ca sammitas caiva’was 
adapted to a later tradition about the names of Vinayaka. 

25 Ydj . I. 271,290 and 294. 

2« Ydj. I. 287-289. 

27 Getty, Gane/a , p. 25 and plate No. 22 (c). 
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at Bhumara, is attributed to the fifth century A. D. 28 Out- 
side the Saiva grotto-temple at Badami there is a small image 
of elephant-faced Gane$a which must have been executed 
before 700 A. D. 29 The images of this deity, as found in the 
cave-temples at Ellora, are all furnished with the elephant’s 
head. In the Nidhanpur plate of Bhaskaravarman (middle of 
the seventh century) there is mention of Ganapati who must 
have had the elephant’s head. 30 In the N dr ay a nopanisad 31 
(Anuvaka 1) there is the Ganapati-gayatrj ‘‘tatpurusaya vid- 
mahe vakra-tundaya dhimahi, tanno dantih pracodayat” 
in which Ganapati Vinayaka has been called ‘vakra-tunda’ 
and ‘danti’. In his Gatha-saptalati (NSP ed.) IV. 72 and 
V. 3 Hala Satavahana refers to an image of Ganapati and the 
trunk of this deity. Dandin mentions the ‘elephant-faced 
god’ (hastivaktro bhagavan) in his Daiakumdra-carita, 
Ucchvasa III. In verse 2 of Ucchvasa IV of his Harsa- 
carita Banabhatta speaks of a single large tusk of ‘Ganadhipa’; 
and in Ucchvasa III he associates ‘Vinayaka’ with obstacles 
and also indicates that this deity had the head of an eleph- 
ant. 32 The Amara-kosa gives the following synonyms 
for ‘vinayaka’: — Vighnaraja, Dvaimatura, Ganadhipa, 
Ekadanta, Heramba, Lambodara and Gajanana. In his 

28 Ibid., p. 26 and Plate No. 3(b). 

28 Ibid., p. 28 and Plate No. 8(b). 

3n E pigrapkia Indica XII, p. 73. 

* * * * * 
gandharvavati tasmad ganapatim iva dana-var$anam ajasram / 
ganapatim aganita-guna-ganam asuta kali-h£nayc tanayam// 
The word ‘dana' (meaning ‘ichor'), as applied to Ganapati (the god), 
suggests that he has the head of an elephant. 

31 According to J. N. Farquhar this Upanisad probably belongs 
to the period from 550 to 900 A.D. Sc 3 Farquhar, Outline of the 
Religious Literature rf India, p. 188. 

32 £ikhara-nikh&ta-kubja-kalayasa-kantakena vainavena 

vi&ikhika-dandena sarva-vidya-siddhi-vighna-vinayak-apan- 
ayan-ahkuseneva satata-par£vavartina 

vi raj amanarii . . . • . bha i ra vSca ry / hi 

dadarsa. — Harja-cari/a, Ucchvasa III. 
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commentary on Varahamihira’s Brhat-satfihitd 57.57 (P.785) 
Utpalabhatta quotes from ‘Kasyapa’ a verse which runs as 
fdllows: — 

eka-dariistro gaja-mukhas caturbahur vinayakah/ 
lambodarah sthula-deho netra-traya-vibhusitah// 

In Baudhdyana-grhyafesasutra III.10 33 and Baudhayana -dharma- 
sutra II. 5.83-90 34 the rite called ‘ deva-tarpana ’ includes 
the propitiation of Vighna, Vinayaka, Vlra, Sthula (or ‘£ura’, 
according to the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition of 
the Baudhayana-dharnias utra ) , Varada, Hastimukha, Vakra- 
tunda, Ekadanta, Lambodara, (Ganapati, according to the 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition), the Vighna-parsadas 
and the Vighna-patsadis. According to hV.r nudb. III. 
71.13-16 Vinayaka is elephant-headed (gaja-vaktra), four- 
armed (caturbhuja) and big-bellied (lambodara) wears a 
tiger-skin, has a serpent as his sacred thread, lacks the left 
tusk and holds a trident (£ulaka) and a rosary of beads 
(aksa-mala) in his right hands and a pot of sweetmeats 
(modaka) and an axe in his left. Bhav. 1. 29 describes 
Vinayaka as caturbhuja, trine tra, ndgayajuopavitdiga , tatanka- 
krta-fekhara, hasti-mukha , eka-dams/ra, dcmt-dksasutra-paraSu 
modaka-hasta and so on; and in Bhav. 1 . 30 he is called 
vakra-tunda , gaja-danta , musala-pdsn-vajra-hasta etc. Accor- 
ding to Liilga- p. I 104-105 he is gaja-vaktra and trUiila-pdSa 
dhdrin. In the opening stanza of his Mdlati-madhava Bhava- 
bhQti describes ’Vinayaka’ as possessed of the elephant’s 
head. Sec also Mahdvlra-carita II.58 (heramba-danta-muSa- 
lollikhit-aika-bhitti vakso....me) and Magha’s Si.iupalavadha 
I . 60 (na jatu vainayakam ekam uddhftam visanam adyapi 
punah prarohati). It is needless to multiply examples. 
Though in the above-mentioned Ganapaii-Vinayaka is 
regarded as a widely worshipped deity capable of creating 

33_34 'I’liese portions of the two works are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

F. 9 
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obstacles and yielding success 36 , he is not given the posi- 
tion of a supreme god but is subordinated to &iva. His 
elephant-head, which must have been added to him at r a 
comparatively late date , 36 may be due either to the mediaeval 
idea about the queer forms of diva’s Ganas or to his identi- 
fication with some popular deity conceived and worshipped 
for immunity from the havoc created by wild elephants . 37 
But it is remarkable that in none of the above-mentioned 
sources there is any reference to Ganapati-Vinayaka’s having 
a rat as his mount (vahana) or to his reputation for wisdom. 
Some oi the sculptures of GaneSa found in and outside 
India, lack this animal ; and of the Javanese statues there 
are very few which are furnished with this vahana . 38 

The position of Ganapati as a supreme deity, however, 
began to be recognised by a section of people even earlier 
than the seventh century A. D. We have already mentioned 
that in the Ndr yanopanisad there is the Ganapati-gayatrl 
‘‘tatpurusaya vidmahe vakra-tundaya dhlmahi etc.” The 


86 According to Li/lga-p. (Jivananda's ed.)I. 105.79 -Vinayaka 
created obstacles to demons and yielded success to gods. 

36 The Minava gr hyas ft tra , the Baijavdp a-grhya and the AJahd- 
bhdrata do not mention Ganapati's elephant-head. According to most 
of the stories about Ganapati’s birth this deity originally lacked such 
a head. 

37 In the Ganefa- p. I. 46. 48 and 72-73) Ganapati-Vinayaka is 
called ‘iks a-capa-dhara', iksu-sagara madhyastha', ‘iksu-bhaksana-lala- 
sa', ‘iksu-cap atireka-£ri' and ‘iksu-capani-scvitak From these expressions 
it appears that Ganapati Vinayaka absorbed in himself some deity which 
was conceived and originally worshipped by the cultivators for protec- 
tion of their fields of sugarcanes from elephants. The names ‘Gajapati' 
and ‘Hasti-pi^aciga', given to Gancga in Ganega-p. {Gan.) I* 46.21 and 
119, tend to support this view. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that in southern Bengal 
a deity called Dakshinarai Lord of the South) or Dakshindar 

is still worshipped by the villagers as a preventive against the troubles 
created by the royal Bengal tigers of the Sundarbans. For description 
of the image of this deity, the method of its worship, and diverse acco- 
unts of its origin, see JASB, XI, 1915, pp. 175—177- 

88 Getty, Gane/a, pp. 47-48 and 61. 
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Devi-p. (chaps. 112-114) looks upon Vinayaka as superior to 
Brahma, Vi;nu, ^iva and others. The Vindc.-tapaniya — (or 
Ca napati-tdpan tya) upanisad, which betrays Tantric influence 
and cannot, therefore, be dated earlier than the seventh 
century A.D., 39 applies to Ganapati the terms vindyaka, 
ganeta , vighna-hartr , caturbhuja , gaja-rfpa-dhara , vakra-tuvc\a 
and tivoma-tanaya , and regards him not only as the lord 
of Brahma, Visnu and others 40 but also as supreme Brahma. 
It knows at least fourteen Vinayakas 41 belonging to 
Ganapati’s enturrage, and applies to Ganapati the mantra 
‘gananam tva ganapatim’ which, as we have already 
seen, is addressed to Bfhaspati in the Bgveda. Accord- 
ing to the Ganapati-upanisad (which forms a part of the 
A tharva liras -upanisad of the Smartas and is certainly not 
an early work), Ganapati is Siva’s son (giva-suta) and is 
eka-danta, caturhasta, pdSdnkutadhdrin, vighna-v matin and 
musaka-din>aja\ he is jridnamaja and vijt:dnamqya\ and he 
is the source, the stay and the final goal of the universe 
and is identical with Parama Brahma. In the Ganefa-p. 
Ganapati is called ‘Bj-haspati’ and ‘Brahmanaspati’, 42 and 
the Rgvedic mantra ‘gananam tva ganapatim’ is applied 
to him. 43 It is probable that as Ganapati-Vinayaka, being 
a non-Vedic deity, has no Vedic verse addressed to him, 
his devotees of the Vedic fold applied the mantra ‘gananam 
tva ganapatim’ to him and thereby connected him with the 


38 J. N. Farquhar is inclined to assign this Upanisad to the 
period ranging from 5 5 o to 900 A. D. See Farquhar, Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India, p. 202. 

40 Cf. Varada-tipar.\ya-upanfad II. 3 brahma-vijnv-adi-gananam 
I^abhutam ity aha tad gam la iii. 

41 Cf. ibid., 1.2.4 — ..sit-konc sumukhadayah sad-vinayakah, 
vasudale vakratundady a$ta-vir.ayak£ h . 

42 Gan. I. 46. 14b (kavih kavlnam ysabho brahmanyo brahmanas- 
patih) and 105 b (brahma brahmarcitapado brahmacarl byhaspatih). 

48 Gan. I. 36. 19; 37.37 38. 18-19 and so on. 
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Rgveda. u It may be due to the application of this .> mantra 
that Ganapati came to be known as Brhaspati and attained 
fame as a god of learning and wisdom. 

The application of the term ganapati to Indra in the 
llgveda and to Rudra in the Yajurveda must have been the 
cause of Ganapati’s having some of the characteristics of 
these two deities. Thus, in a large number of works Gana- 
pati is described as carrying, like Indra, a goad (ankus'a) a 
thunderbolt v vaj ra) and a lotus (padma, utpala) in his hands 45 
and as wearing* like Rudra-&iva, a tiger-skin and having a 
crescent moon on his head and a snake as his sacred thread. 46 
In the Varada-tapamya-ftpanisad, Ganeta-p. etc. the names 
‘Siva’ ‘Pasupati’ and ‘Mahadeva’ are applied to him. 47 Gana- 
pati’s noose (Pa.sa), mentioned in some works, 48 shows that 
he had the characteristics of Varuna also. The Dev'i-p. 
(114. 2-4) states that before Vinayaka started for killing the 
demon Vighna, Siva had given him his crescent moon, 
Brahma his white girdle, the Sun a piece of coral, Visnu his 
conch-shell 49 and bow, Indra his thunderbolt, Yama his staff 

44 Cf. Cun. 1. 1 . 14a -oinkara-riipl bhagavan yo vcdadau pra- 
tii?thitah. In Gin. 1.46,78 Ginetfa is called ^g-yajuh-sama-sambhiiti 
and in Gan. I. 61.4* he is called ‘traylmayah 

According to Gan . I. 56-57 Gjgsamada is said to have worshipped 
Ganesi with the Rgvedic ma ha mantra 4 ga n a n a m tva* in accordance with 
the instructions of his father. In Gan . I 56. 19-20 this Rgvedic mantra 
is said to be superior to the Agamic ones. For use ot this mantra in 
Ganapati-worship see also Gan. 1 . 38. i8fT., 51.55, 59*25, and so on. 

45 See Matsya-p . ( Vanga. ed.)26o.52-54 Bhav. I. 50.I Dev\-p. 113.8 
and 1 14.3 ; Agni-p. 50.26 ; Ganapati -upan'tpad ; and so on. 

For description of the image of Indra see Matsya-p 260.66-70. and 
Vifnudb. III. 50. 

46 See Bbav.i.z 9, Vifnudh. III. 71. 13-16, and so on. 

As regards nature, Ganapati is akin more to Rudra-^iva than to 
any other god. 

47 Varada-tapnn%ya-upam$ad I. 1 . 5, and 2. 2; Gan. I. 46. 102. 

48 Bhav . I. 30.1 ; Lifiga-p, I. 105.9; Ganapati-upanifad ; and soon. 

49< It is interesting to note here that in Indo-China there is an 

ancient statue of Gant£a holding a conch-shell\ — Getty, Gane/a, p.16 and 
plate No. 25 (c). 
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(dan da), Varuna his noose, and so on. This shows how the di- 
fferent gods contributed to the growth of GaneSa as a fullfled- 
g'ed deity. We have already mentioned that in the Ganapati 
upanisad Ganapati is described as ‘musaka-dhvaja’. Accor- 
ding to the Matsja-p. he is ‘fddhi-bilddhi-yukta’ and rides a 
rat . 60 In their lexicons Halayudha, Ilemacandra and Jatadh- 
ara call him dkhu-ratha, akhuga and' mhsikdiika respectively. 
These, and other references to Ganapati’s rat, show that 
Ganapati’s connection with this animal is one of the latest 
phases in the development of his character as a god. Acco- 
rding to the Ganefa-p. Ganapati had this vahana in his last 
incarnation. But we do not know definitely how Ganapati 
came to have this animal as his mount. It is probable that 
this animal was connected with Ganapati because of its mis- 
chievous character .. 51 Or, it may be that either Ganapati 
came to be connected with agriculture and was consequent- 
ly furnished with a rat as his vahana , or some agricultural 
deity, riding a rat, was identified with him . 52 The compara- 
tively late age of the connection of the rat with Ganapati 
goes against the belief of some scholars ‘that Ganefa was 
originally a Dravidian deity worshipped by the aboriginal 
populations of India who were sun-worshippers, and that 
Ganega on his vahana , the rat, symbolised a sun-god over- 
coming the animal, which in ancient mythology, was a 
symbol of the night’. 


50 Matsya-p. 260.54 (yuktam tu rddhi-buddhibhyam adhastan 

musakanvitam) and 289.7 ( musakastharh vinayakam). The latter 

verse is quoted in Laksmidhara's K r tya-ka/pata ru (Dana-kanda, p. 108), 
Apararka's com. on the Yftj. (p. 345) and Vallalasena’s Danasagara 
Ms. India office (fol. 77a). 

51 Cf. Gan. II i34.6ff., wherein it is said that after being trans- 
formed into a rat by VSmadeva's curse, kraunca, a Gandharva, began 
to do various kinds of mischief to sage Parana ra, and that Gajanana 
subdued it and made it his vahana. 

58 For Ganesa as a god of harvest see Indian Antiquary XXXV, 
1906, pp. 62-64. 
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From what has been said above it is evident thafc.Gana- 
pati passed through a number of stages before attaining the 
position of a full-fledged god, and that the sect of the Gana- 
patyas came into being at a comparatively late period. Tant- 
ric elements in the Varada-tapanlya-upanisad, the Ganapati- 
upanisad , the Mudga/a-p., the Gane/a-p ., and those portions 
of the Bhavisya-p., Agni-p ., Garuda-p. etc. which describe the 
method of his worship, indicate that it was chiefly the Tant- 
rics who took up the worship of Ganapati in right earnest 
and became incentive to the growth of the Ganapatya sect. 
Sculptural, epigraphic and literary evidences show that even 
the Jains 53 and the Tan trie Buddhists 54 worshipped this 
deity. The popularity of this god among the Hindus as 
well as the Buddhists in and outside 56 India accounts for 
his inclusion among the ‘five deities’ (pancayatana) of the 
Smartas. 

It has already been said that although Ganapati was 
a highly popular deity, the sect of the Ganapatyas came inro 
being at a comparatively late period. It is most probably 
for this reason that there is no early Puranic work dealing 
exclusively with the praise and worship of this god. The 
Mudgala-p. and the Ganefa-p., which have Tantric elements 
and record very late ideas about Ganapati, must have been 
written to infuse Ganapatyaism with Vedic ideas. This 
will be evident from an analysis of the latter work. 

{to be continued.) 

43 See Getty, Gane/a, p. 29 (for images of Gane/a in Jain grotto- 
temples such as that at Chandor). The Acara-dinakara (composed in 
Sam vat 1468 and published in the Kharataragaccha-grantha-mala) 
describes the method of consecrating an image of Ganela even for the 
Jains. — See Kane, Historj of Dbarma/dstra II, P725. 

84 See Getty, Gane/a pp. 8, 31,36 and 37 ff. 

86 For information about the spread of Gapeii-wor c hip in Tibet, 
Mongolia, Burma, Siam, Inao-China, Java, Bali, Borneo, Japan and 
Chinese Turkistan see Getty, Gane/a , pp. 37ff., and Nagendranath Vasu, 
Archaeological Survey of Majurabhanja, I, pp. xxii-xxiii. 



' MARRIAGE IN OLD AND MEDIEVAL BENGAL 
ACCORDING TO SMRTI NIBANDHAS 

By Sures Chandra Banerji 

The principal Nibandhas of Bengal dealing with marriage 
are chronologically (x) the Scwibandha-viveka 1 * 3 of Bhavadeva- 
bhatta (2) the Sambandba-viveka 2 of £ula- 
W marria d g e e! in8 wkh P*™ (?) the Vivdha-tattvarnava* of Srl- 
nstha-acarya-cudamani and (4) the Udva- 

batattva of Raghunandana. 

The Bengal writers succeeding Raghunandana do not 
contribute substantially either to the ritual or to the legal 
aspect of marriage, their business having been more or less to 
explain the views of the great Smarta in a popular way, thus 
rendering them accessible to the mass. Among the succes- 
sors of Raghunandana to deal with marriage the most well- 
known perhaps is Gopala Nyaya-paficanana, author of the 
Sambandha-nirnnya , 4 In fact, Raghunandana marks the end of 
the constructive period of Smyti writing in Bengal. The later 
writers devoted themselves almost exclusively to the pre- 
paration of epitomes of the well-known works of Raghunandana 
and also to the display of their capacities of defining the 
terms like Vivaha, etc. in various ways. The very names of 
works like Udvahavyavastha, Udvaha-saftk^epa indicate the 
nature of their contents. The colophon of one of these 
books very aptly describes the object of the author’s writing 
it only for those who desire to have ‘ some ’ knowledge. 

1 There is a fragment of this MS. in the Dacca University 

collections. 

3 Ed. J. B. Choudhuri-J^/. Sahitya Parifat Patrikd, 1941. 

3 MS. No. 1484 belonging to the Vaiigija Sahitya Pari$at, 
Calcutta. 

4 Ed. S. C. Banerji, Poona Oriental Series , No. 85. 
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Agian the works like V'ivaha-vddartha , Vivaha-vicdra, etc., 
are more or less scholastic treatises indulging in logical 
discussions on the proper implications of Vivaha. These 
discussions may have an academic vlaue, but they throw 
little or no light on the social history of Bengal. The 
work named Smrti-sd^ura seems to be nothing but an attempt 
to preserve, in one place, the principal Nibandhas of Bengal 
dealing with marriage. The portion preserved in Dacca 
University is a copy of the Udvaha-tattva of Ragunandana. 
Among the post-Raghunanadana writers we find also a ten- 
dency to present the rules of marriage of Sfidras. These 
works are mainly on procedure, such as the Svdra-Vivdhci- 
paddbati ascribed to one PaSupati. The Udvdha-kaumudl of 
^rikrsna (?) is much more than a mere work on logic and 
contains some rules of marriage as enjoined by the earlier 
writers like Raghunandana. 

The well-known Karmdnusthdna-paddhati (also called 
Daiid-karma-paddhati) of Bhavadeva-bhatta is professedly a 
work on the procedure of the ten sariiskaras and is of very 
little use beyond yielding a good deal of information on the 
ceremonial aspect of marriage as of other samskaras and 
also on the various Vedic incantations used in them. His 
Sambandha-viveka yet remains in manuscripts which again are 
sometimes of doubtful authorship and contain scanty in- 
formation. The Manuscript noticed by H. P. Sastri 6 is 
characterised as dealing with Sapinda relationship as bearing 
on marriage. The Ms. preserved in the Dacca University con- 
tains only three folio, and the contents which are sometimes 
unconnected seem to be, at best, a very brief summary of the 
original one. The Sat-Kriyd-Sdra-Dlpikd , a comparatively less 
known work attributed to Gopala Bhatta, the author of the 
well-known Vaisnava work Hari-Bhakti-Vilasa, is written on 
the lines of the Kama-nusthana-paddhati only with such modi- 


8 Sec No/ ires of SKT. MSS., MS. N<>. 399 
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ficatiops as are especially applicable to the Vaisnavas. Thus 
the book is intended only for the limited use of the Vaisnava 
st*:t of the Hindu community. Hence, for the evolution 
of the marriage laws and customs iu Bengal we have to 
depend almost entirely on Sulapani, Srinatha and Raghu- 
nandana. 

The Udvaha-candraioka 6 , of the renowned scholar late 
Cafidra-Kanta Tarkalahkara of Mymensingh, is a very recent 
work. Not even half a century has elapsed since its com- 
position. It is an excellent treatise in the sense that, besides 
criticising some of the established rules of marriage, the 
author with profound learning and true courage suggests 
many new interpretations. Yet inspite of the scholastic 
achievements of the author his success in revolutionising the 
social ideas as inculcated by old writers of Bengal the chief 
of them being Raghunanadna, is doubtful. Hence, for our 
present purpose of a survey of the marriage rules taught by 
ancient Smrti writers of Bengal, we may leave the Udvaba- 
candraloka out of consideration. 

The work entitled Sambandha-cintamani and attributed 
•in the ihtroductory verse to one Vacaspati who is styled* 
Mahamahopadhyaya and Vacaspati Mi era in the colophon, 
probably still remains in manuscripts. It is understood that 
in some parts of Assam, especially in Sylhet, this work even 
now exercises some influence over the local Hindu society. 
Some seem to be inclined to suppose the author to have 
been a Bengali. But the close resemblance of the authoi’s 
name with that of Vacaspati Migra, the renowned Smrti writer 
of Mithila, who also wrote a number of Smj*ti works the 
names of which end with the word “ cintamani ”, • raises 
a great doubt regarding the suggested identity of the present 
author. Even if the Sambandha-cintamani be held to be a 
work of Bengal yet it hardly yields any more information 

® Pub. from Town Sherpur, Mymensingh, 1897. 

?■ i 
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than the Udvaha-tattva of Raghunandana so that we may leave 
this doubtful work out of consideration in making a survey 
of marriage rules prevailing in old and medieval Bengal. 

Raghunandana is the first Bengali writer to attempt a 
critical explanation of the conception of Hindu marriage. By 
a logical discussion of certain authorita- 

Definition Vivaha. . . 

tive text and learned grammatical ex- 
position of the word ‘ Dana ’ in Manu’s definition of 
Brahma Vivaha 7 he deduces that Vivaha is a certain mode 


of the bridegroom’s accepting the bride so as to create 
Bharyatva or wifehood in the latter 8 . This interpretation 
of the act of Vivaha is quite in keeping with the literal 
meaning of the term i. e. “ taking ^the girl) away in a special 
manner or for a special purpose ”, the special manner being 
the observance of various rites in marriage and the special 
purpose the creation of Bharyatva. The definition of 
Vivaha given by Gopala is less accurate as it does not expressly 
mention the creation of Bharyatva as the consequence of 
Vivaha, which, according to him, means simply the acceptance 
by the bridegroom, of the bride who is offered by a com- 
petent person . 9 This definition is apt to give rise to the 
anomaly that the bridegroom may accept the girl for pur- 
poses other than treating her as his wife. Indeed the 
imparting of Bharyatva or of a definite legal and religious 
status to the girl is the sole object of the Aryan marriage. 

An examination of the institution of marriage in its 
various aspects naturally leads us to a consideration of the 


Qualifications of the 
bridegtoom. 


qualification of the parties to a marriage. 
Nothing definite has been laid down by 


Bengal writers with regard to the mar- 


riageable age of males. In his Udvaha-tattva Raghunandana, 


7 Manu (N.S.p.), III. 27. 

8 Cf. ■Jfnrf ; ~ Udvaha-tattva (p.}) (Ed. Krsnacarana 
Tarkalafikara) Calcutta, 1330 B.S. 

* Qi- fw?: Sambandha-mrnya 
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like ^rinatha, cites a passage from Samvarta 10 which indicates 
that one should marry after the period of studentship is 
over. This period being indefinite and varying in case of 
the members of the different castes we are not in a position 
to determine the exact age. Then again, for a long time 
this period has been reduced from years to days and some- 
times even to hours, so that the opinion of the latest co- 
mmentators regarding this particular subject becomes vaguer 
still. Marriage being the final sariiskara in the life of a 
‘ twice-born ’ (dvija) comes after Upanayana which usually 
takes place at the ages of eight, eleven and twelve respectively 
in the cases of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and VaiSyas (cf. Mam. 
N. S. P. II. 36). Hence we can infer that these are at least 
the lowest limits of marriageable age among these classes 
while there can be no limit at all in the case of Sudras who 
are not entitled to Upanayana. Thus it seems that marriage 
of minors was allowed in Bengal, and this conjecture is 
confirmed by*the wide prevalence of early marriage even 
now-a-days not only in Bengal but also in India that necessita- 
ted the passing of the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929. 
Though’ there is no direct rule about the qualification of a 
bridegroom yet we can gather that the possession of good 
qualities has always been looked upon as an essential 
qualification in him,, so much so that a girl even after 
attaining marriageable age must remain at her father’s house 
till death rather than be married to a bridegroom devoid 
of good qualities 11 . There is an incidential reference to 
the good family of the bridegroom, in the word “Utkjstaya ” 
inManu’s verse 12 which Raghunandana quotes in support 
of the marriage of a girl before attaining marriageable 
age. 

10 Cf. 3 Rf: TT IDTTWrf: J^l tMpUT^— Udvaha-T attva, op. tit., p. 3. 

11 Manu (N.S.P.) IX. 89. 

18 Ibid. IX. 88. 
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Bengal seems to have been partial to the males -in the 
matter of marriage. Mental and physical deformities such 
as idiocy, lunacy, impotency deafness, etc. 
Ph Jefects. and mentaI have nowhere been mentioned as the 
defects of a bridegroom. On the con- 
trary, from certain passages cited by Raghunandana and 
some of his followers, notably, Gopala, it is clear that men 
with all kinds of physical and mental defects were allowed 
to marry. The marriage of impotent persons has some 
meaning when he can beget children by appointing other 
persons. Jlmfitavahana in his Dayabbdga u tries to justify 
the marriage of a eunuch by referring to this practice. This 
vicarious mode of fulfilling one of the primary objects of 
marraige being obsolete in later times it is highly doubtful 
whether or not impotency is to be regarded as a disqualifica- 
tion for purposes of marriage. It may be supposed, however, 
that the practice was in vogue in JimQtavahaga’s time and 
the injunction of Paragara , 14 who is of the highest authority 
in Kali age, that a woman may take a second husband if the 
first one is impotent should be regarded as relating to 
impotency subsequent to marriage, and the second husband 
may be taken to mean the man who may be appointed to 
perform the duties of a husband. The Wrhannaradiya, quoted 
by only a few writers, may be quite a late work and as such 
its prohibition of the practice of begetting children by other 
persons may not apply to Jimutavahana’s time. But the 
difficulty arises with Raghunandana who, on the one hand, 
follows this authority of the Byhannaradiya and on the 
other seems to allow the marriage of impotent persons. 
The meaning of such a marriage is obscure. 


18 Dajabhaga, V 18 ^ SRMpW?: 

etc. 

|| Paras/ara Smrti, Ed. Nageswar. 
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The marriage of a lunatic or of an idiot also appears to 
be an absurdity because they are unfit to perform the very 
ceremonies without the celebration of which a marriage 
cannot be said to have been performed. 

A man having a wife is not debarred from taking 
another wife. In the Udvaha-tattva we find reference 
^ ^ to an interesting form of polygamy. A 

verse 16 , quoted from the Grbastha-ratna- 
kara, ordains that one who has got three wives, all of 
whom are living, must take a fourth wife; otherwise 
he will incur very grave sins. The same verse has been 
quoted by Gopala. Though the reason behind the prohi- 
bition of having three wives is obscure, yet it is clear 
that according to Bengal writers polygamy was not a fault. 
It might be due to the superstition that the number ‘‘three” 
was particularly tabooed, because even to-day we find the 
belief that the journey of three Brahmanas together is ina- 
uspicious and forebodes ill luck. The prevalance of un- 
restricted polygamy in Bengal after Jimutavahana’s times 
can well be inferred from the complete absence of 
any provision for Adhivedanika or solatium to be paid to 
the first wife on the husband’s taking a second wife, in the 
most authoritative Bengal Nibandhas following the D aya- 
bhaga 16 . In Jimutavahana’s time polygamy is restricted by the 
condition that the husband has to pay a heavy sum to the first 
wife if he chooses to marry a second time. It may be that the 
Bengal writers, with the exception of Jlmijtavahana, most- 
ly flourishing after the regime of Vallala Sena, were influen- 
ced by the Kulinism founded by that King and felt it a soci- 
al necessity to give a legal sanction to unrestricted polygamy 

1S fefw? f Tct *PT n I Cf. Dharmadhikari, Bk I. 

p. 155. 

— jsnfa TOT W ^ ll udvaha-tattva , , op. tit. p. 66. 

18 Adhivedanika (solatium) has not been included in strldhana by 
Raghunandana in his Dayatattva. 
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because in the. wake of the establishment of “Kulinism” 

»■ 

sometimes for fear of degradation, and sometimes from a 
desire to elevate their position people were led to select 
Kullna husbands for their daughters 17 “with the result that 
the comparatively smaller number of the “privileged 
class” obtained a plurality of wives. Raghunandana, a 
Vandyaghatjya Brahmana, might have been himself a Kullna 
and an unconscious supporter of polygamy so that he thought 
it reasonable to do away with all restrictions imposed on 
polygamy in the shape of solatium, etc. The mention of 
solatium in the Dqyakrama-s aft gr aha of Srikrsna does not 
conclusively prove that this restriction continued to be 
imposed even after Jimfitavahana. 

One whose elder brother is unmarried is considered 
incompetent to marry. He who violates this rule is called 
Parivetta and the offence is called Parivedana. This prac- 
tice is condemned on pain of apostacy (patitya) on the part 
not only of the bridegroom and the bride, but also of the 
superseded elder brother, the person offering the girl, 
and the priest conducting the marriage. This naturally 
necessitates the formulation of the rule that the ekler and 
the younger brother cannot marry simult- 

0l th« h< is e unmarried aneously, i. c., on the same day, or accord- 
whether competent to SO me, within the same year 18 . This 

rule applies only to brothers born of the 
same mother. Among the people outside the pale of the 
four recognised castes Jyesthatva or seniority is determi- 
ned not by priority of birth but by the possession of supe- 
rior virtues. 

The younger brothers, however, do not incur any 

17 Marriage and Str\dbana\ Gooroodas Banerji, p. 45 

18 m ffereh r i frw jpfosr ^ ?r«rr u 

— sftr ^ — Udvaba- 

tattva , op. cit. p. 88. 
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sin by marrying before the elder brothers of the following 
description 19 : — 

®l [WSteTR I 20 

ircqTft'fl wi Pra i Rritflm : n 21 

3T3 ijyi^prfarij® 3RFnT^5^R I 22 
srfcR^EDTETr^ ^fhtTETTWq ^ II 23 
^rf^iFPir i 24 
f^FRq^fki^ f<srf?r u 26 

The younger brother, though attaining marriageable 
age, should wait at least three years for the unmarried elder 
brother who is engaged in banking business, royal service 
and cultivation, or is away in a foreign land. If the elder 
brother living abroad be unheard of the younger brother 
may marry after waiting only a year, and shall, on the elder 
brother’s return, perform a quarter of the penances pres- 
cribed for the atonement of the sin of Parivedana. The 
rule of the three-year deference applies only to those cases 
where the elder brothers abroad do not devote them- 
selves to the acquisition of learning, religious merits and 
t wealth. .In these three specific cases a waiting of twelve, 
ten, eight and six years is prescribed for the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaigyas and Madras respectively. Under normal 
circumstances the younger brother can never marry before 
the elder even with the latter’s permission 26 . 

Among the elder brothers who can be superseded by 
the younger brothers in marriage Bhavadevabhatta men- 


19 Vide Udvaha-tattva , p. 92. 

30 Afflicted with a fatal or incureable disease. 

21 One who cannot distinguish between what is right and what is 
wrong. 

22 Averse to all activities. 

23 Those who are not allowed by the ^astras to marry, eg. 
Vanap rastha. 

24 Those who act contrary to the rules enjoined by $ruti and 
Smrti. 


^5 

26 


Adopted son. 

^ ‘ 


— Udvaha-tattva , 


P* 


102 
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tions only the ascetic, the diseased, the brother living abro- 
ad, the impotent and the brother who has committed a 
great sin. Sulapani and ^rinatha do not refer to the sin -of 
parivedana. 

The qualifications of the bride and the rules for selec- 
ting her are far more elaborate than those in case of 
Qualifications of the the bridegroom. A Hindu marriage being 
brid8e- more of a sacrament than a contract there 

is no objection to the marriage of a minor girl who is 
unfit to enter into any contract; on the contrary, her 
minority in most cases goes in her favour. So far as Bengal 
is concerned there is no hard and fast rule about the 
marriageable age of girls. The various authorities cited 
by Raghunandana, however, almost unanimously fix the 
eighth and the twelfth year as the lower and upper 
limits respectively of the marriageable age for girls. If 
this rule be violated and the girl reaches puberty at her fath- 
er’s house her parents along with her eldest brother will be 
doomed to perdition in the life hereafter. Even the man 
marrying such a girl out of lust shares the same fate with the 
additional penalty that for all practical purposes' he will 
be treated as a $udra with whom even speaking wi 1 be 
prohibited. A custom cited from the Mahabharata in this 
connection tends to imply that the staying of a girl at her 
father’s house for more than twelve years of her age is not 
condemned if only her puberty is belated and she does not 
attain it there. All this seems to indicate that Raghunandana 
holds the attainment of pubc rty as the hi. her limit what 
ever the girl’s actual age may be. Although so much has 
been said on the sinfulness of the girl’s attaining the age of 
puberty at her father’s house yet Raghunandana, after show- 
ing a careful consideration for the bride’s future, supports 
Manu’s opinion that a girl shall, on no account, be married 
to a bridegroom devoid of good qualities even though she 
may have to remain unmarried till her death owing to the 
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dearth, of a desirable match. On the other hand, the 
lowest limit of eight years must not be mechanically observed 
if a bridegroom, desirable in all respects, be available. Hence, 
it is clear that despite positive rules to the contrary on pure- 
ly religious grounds, Raghunandana, the practical Law- 
maker of Bengal, advocates late marriage and even non- 
marriage if it be necessary on grounds of expediency. None 
of the predecessors of Raghunandana in Bengal Smrti bothers 
himself with the marriageable age of girls. They merely sug- 
gest that the bride should be younger than the bride-groom. 

In selecting a bride one must avoid the seven kinds 
of girls designated as Paunarbhava 27 and also those that are 
older than the bridegroom. The girls of the following 
description are to be rejected for purposes of marriage: 

1. Having a tawny complexion; 2. Having more 
limbs than usual; 3, Diseased ; 4, Having excessive or 

no hairs on the body; 5. Garrulous; 6. Having as their 
names the names of a constellation, of a tree, of a river, of 
a mountain (?), of snakes and birds, or of serpents <?') 
or otherwise having fierce and base names. 

, The possession of such marks on palms and feet, 
however, as may forebode bad luck does not render a girl 
disqualified because Raghunandana points out that these 
defects produce bad results in this world and not hereafter 
as Patitya etc. docs. The marrying of such a girl does not 
cause Patitya according to the Sastras so that marriage 
confers on her the status of a wife. 

It is interesting to note that none of Sulapani and 
^rlnatha mentions any of the above disqualifications except- 
ing disease. Among diseases are condemned only those that 
are incurable. This is a very practical interpretation of the 
word ‘ AroginI ’ because it is very difficult, if not impossible, 

27 ^TT:. . I 4T4T 5tTT rRtetTT II 

4T ^ *tt =sr i srffit Tf^TcTT *tt ^ ^r>|5DT4T ^ m ii 

- Udvaba-tattva , p. 87 

F. 4 
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to secure a bride who will be absolutely free even from the 
petty diseases commonly found among many people. 

Both Sulapani and &rlnatha, on the authority 'of 
Yajfiavalkya, enjoin that the bride should be charming 28 . 
Srlnatha does not stop merely by saying this, but explains 
the term Kanta as follows — 

TWi?r 29 ! 

That is to say, she must be sufficient charming so as 
to attract the bridegroom. The compound word ‘Manas- 
caksusoh ’ shows that mere physical beauty is not to be 
sought in a bride, but that she must possess winning manners 
and a pleasing nature so that she may gratify not only the 
eyes of the bridegroom but also his mind. 

The above disqualifications arc not found in the 
incomplete work of Bhavadeva. 

On the authority of Manu and Yajfiavalkya Sulapani 
and ^rinatha mention two other disqualifications of the 
bride, viz. brotherlcssness and having an unknown father. 
The brothedess girl is condemned in apprehension of the 
‘Putrikaputratva ’. 80 According to the interpretation of the' 
Mitaksara ” the term ‘putrikaputra’ is equally applicable to 
the son of an appointed daughter or to the daughter herself 
becoming^ by special appointment, a son ”. 81 These appoint- 
ments were made for purposes of succession to the estate of a 
sonless man. It is not perhaps without any significance that 
Raghunandana is silent about both these two kinds of disqu- 
alification especially the former. That the father of the 
bride should not be unknown is implied by such rules as 
ordain the Savarna and Asagotra marriage of the twice born — 
the Savarnatva and Asagotratva of a girl cannot, of course, 

28 etc. Yq/n avalkya-sam hit a, I. 3. 52. 

29 Viv&ha-tattvar nava, op . cif , 9 Fol. 2b. y 

80 W^HYftrffr f?r P -fc $ am bandha-vi veka of Sulpani. 

31 Hindu Law and Usage — Mayne (10th Ed.), p. 113 
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be ascertained without a full knowledge about her father. 
Regarding the other disqualification it is quite possible that 
the system of Putrikaputra became obsolete in Raghunand- 
ana’s times. That the system was fast dying out even in 
the days of &ulapani and perhaps of Srinatha also seems 
to be indicated by the fact that while the texts unequivo- 
cally condemned a brotherless girl they provided that even a 
brotherless girl might be married if there was no apprehen- 
sion of putrikaputratva in her case 32 . The reference to the 
prohibition of a brothcrless girl by Gopala, a successor 
of Raghunandana, is rather puzzling but he does not adduce 
any evidence as to whether the system of putrikaputra or 
this prohibition was actually in vogue in his time, because 
he refers to this only by way of explaining the verse of 
Yajfiavalkya referred to above 32 . 

The signs of a bride are divided by Snnatha into two 
classes, viz., Bahya (external) and Abhyantarlna (internal). 
Those mentioned above fall under the first class. The quali- 
ties such as intelligence, chastity, etc. are the internal signs 
and are, therefore, difficult to determine (Durvijheyani). 
Here, on the authority of Asvalayana, Srinatha lays down 
a very interesting., though crude, process of determining 
these internal virtues of a bride —a process not referred to 
by any one of the writers preceding and succeeding $rinatha. 
It is this. One has to gather soil from the following places: — 
(1) Fertile land, (2) Grazing field, (3) Altar (Vedika), (4) Mar- 
ket place (Vikraya-sthana), (5) Lake, (6) Barren soil (Irina 
ksetra), (7) Crossing of four roads (Catus-patha), and (8) 
Cremation ground. With each of these different kinds of 

82 srerRmfr fTrr^r — Sambandba-viveka of fulapdni 

— Vivaha~t a! tvanj ava , Foi. 4a. 

33 N. C. Sen Gupta in his illuminating paper on “putrika” ably 
shows that the institution became obsolete in India long before the 
time when the eminent Smrti writers of Bengal flourished. This con- 
firms our conjecture. See J.R.A.S.B , Vol. IV, 1938, p. 149#, 
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soil a ball is to be prepared and placed one after another. 
Then by suitable incantations these earthen balls are to be 
invoked in order to reveal the internal signs of the brfde 
in question. She will be asked to take any one of these 
balls. The eight balls, when taken, prove respectively the 
following virtues and vices of the bride : — 

(i) Possession of wealth and paddy, (ii) Possession of 
(domestic) beasts, (iii) Care of the (household) fire (Agni- 
SuSrusa-para), (iv) Conscience, intelligence, popularity 
(Sarva-j ana-para), (v) 34 , (vi) Barrenness (Bandhya), (vii) 
Unchastity, and (viii) Loss of husband. 

Ordinarily a girl whose elder sister is unmarried is 
declared ineligible for marriage. A girl, married in violation 
of this rule, is called ’Agredidhisu’ and her 
Giti whose elder sis- elder sister is styled as ’Didhisu’. Such a 

ter is unmarried whe- . . , 111 ■ 1 1 

ther, fit to be married, m mage is, however, allowed provided 
the marriage of the elder sister is delayed 
by her uncouth appearance. The Penalty prescribed for 
marrying the ‘Didhisu’ and the ‘Agredidhisu’ is somewhat 
peculiar and resembles, to some extent, the practice of speci- 
fic performance in the law of contract. Besides performing 
the proper penance — ‘Kfcchra’ in the case of the husband of 
the ‘Agredidhisu’ and ‘Krcchratikfcchra’ in that of the hus- 
band of the Didhisu — both these persons shall have to ex- 
change their wives mutually and shall be deprived of their 
conjugal rights which can never be restituted so that they 
will have to marry other girls. Here the Bengal school, 
represented by Raghunandana, differs substantially from 
the Mitdksara which, on Vasistha’s authority, ‘‘requires 
each of the husbands to offer his wife to the other for the 
sake of form (to remove the slur) and then to use her 
again with his assent ”. 35 

84 This portion of the MS. of the Vivaha-tauvarnava is illegible 
35 Hist, of Dharma/astra : Kane, Vol. II, pt. I, p. J47, 
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The question of the maintenance of such wives, acco- 
rding to Bhavadevabhatta, quoted by Raghunandana 36 , is, 
however, not very clear. Should the husband of one wife 
maintain the wife of the other, or should they maintain their 
own wives ? In the latter alternative there is little force 
in saying that the wives will be exchanged mutually, nor 
does that procedure inflict any punishment on the husbands 
beyond the fact that though they may marry a second time 
they must not be exempted from maintaining their first wives. 
In the first alternative again it smacks of indecency that the 
married wife of the one should put up with the other with 
whom she has practically no such relationship as may warrant 
her stay at his house. The reasonable interpretation seems 
to be that there will be no actual physical exchange of the 
wives which will be done only by mantras, and the husbands 
will have to maintain each other’s wife. This procedure 
will inflict real punishment on a man who will be made to 
maintain a woman who is in no way related to him and 
as such no claim to his help. The practice of exchanging 
or transferring human beings from the possession of one 
to that of another is not unknown in the Hindu 3astras. 
For example, in the ceremony of adoption the son of the 
natural father is killed by mantras, and by mantras again 
he is made to be born to the adoptive mother, ^ulapani 
and 6rinatha are silent about the question of the priority 
of the eider sister in marriage. 

Ordinarily a man cannot marry a girl betrothed to 
another, and the father effecting such a marriage is to be 
punished like a thief. But this rule may 
»nothirman° thed “ be violated with impunity if the nomi- 
nated bridegroom turns out to be of 
disreputable character and family, of the same Gotra, an 
apostate, impotent, attacked with a repugnant disease.. 

38 TfwtrtT HT 'TT^rr Udvaha-tattva , p. 103. 
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deceitfully showing himself off to be a desirable bridegroom 
and, in short, having any defect that may render him a dis- 
qualified bridegroom. 

The rule of a single gift or rather of a single betrothal 
of the bride in normal circumstances is to be strictly observed 
in the five forms of marriage, via.. (1) Brahma, (2) Daiva, 
(3) Arsa, (4) Prajapatya and (5) Gandharva. But in the 
case of the remaining three forms, however, viz., (1) 
Asura, (2) Raksasa and (3) Pailaca, this rule may be allowed 
to be violated if a bridegroom of superior qalifications be 
available. 

The rule of a single betrothal shall not hold good if 
the person to whom a girl is affianced dies before marrying 
her. In such circumstances the father is entitled to marry 
her to any other person. Here Raghunandana refers also 
to the custom of the girl choosing at her will the younger 
brother of the person to whom she was betrothed. At 
this point Raghunandana expresses, in unequivocal terms, 
his opinion against widow-remarriage by saying that the 
rule of giving away the girl only once should be strictly obse- 
rved after the ceremony of Panigrahana has already been ' 
completed. This implies the possibility of marrying the 
girl under special circumstances to any other person at any 
time between betrothal and Panigrahana. 

If a person after paying bride’s price (£ulka) and other 
things technically called Strldhana, meant for the girl who 
is betrothed to him, goes to a foreign land she may be marr- 
ied to another man after waiting a year for the former. 
If, however, there is any possibility of the former coming 
back a waiting of three years is enjoined before she can be 
given away to another man. This is possible because the 
actual giving away of the girl and not mere betrothal causes 
ownership of the bridegroom and before that the authority 
of the father over her does not ceases so that he can use his 
discretion in marrying her to anybody else. 
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Jn case a girl is promised to be given to more than 
one man and all of them appear together for marriage the 
gi’rl will be given away to the man to whom she was first affi- 
anced and others shall get back whatever they gave towards 
bride’s price, etc. Tf, however, the first man comes after 
the marriage of the girl with any other man to whom she was 
subsequently promised the marriage cannot be void and 
the first man will get refund of the bride’s price, etc. that 
might have been paid by him. 

Thus we see that though ordinarily a girl, betrothed 
to one, cannot be married to another yet the contrary 
practice is allowed under special circumstances if it be 
necessary for the best interests of the girl concerned. None 
of the older writers discusses the question of the girl’s 
betrothal. 

The question of disqualification of brides, discussed 
above, relates to the absolute unfitness of girls for purposes 
of marriage. There are certain other disqualifications 
also which render a girl unfit to be married by particular 
persons. 

On various authorities, e.g., Narada, Apastamba, 
Gotama, the Smfti(P) etc., the Nibandhakaras of ‘.Bengal 
prohibit a man of the three twice-born 
G gotra.° f the Same classes from marrying a girl belonging to 
the same Gotra and pravara as his own. 
To understand this rule one must understand what gotra 
and pravara precisely mean. 

By the term ‘Gotra’ is meant the first noteworthy 
Brahmana from whom a family traces its descent 37 . The 
founders of gotras are, according to a verse cited by 
Raghunandana, eight in number. But this list seems to be 
merely illustrative and not exhaustive, because Raghu- 
nandana himself mentions additional Gotras e.g., Vatsya, 

37 Tfpnr — Udvaha-/at/va, p. 40. 
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Savarna etc. and in Bengal we actually find a lot of gotras 
not mentioned in the list. 

‘Pravara’ implies the association of certain sages with 
a particular gotra so as to distinguish it from other gotras 
or from another gotra of the same name. 38 The same gotra 
may have different pravaras or different gotras may have 
the same pravara. Hence two persons are said to be of 
the same pravara when both of them have pravaras of exac- 
tly the same number and designation 39 . 

The Ksatriyas and Vai<yas are said to have no Gotra 
and Pravara of their own, but those of their priest. With 
the exception of Bhavadeva, who does not consider the 
Gotra and Pravara of non-brahmins, all the writers cite the 
the authority of A$valayana 40 in support of the above view. 
According to Sulapani 41 and ^rinatha 42 the prohibition 
of marrying a girl of the same Gotra and Pravara applies 
only to the three twice-born classes, viz Brahmana, KBatriya, 
¥aiSya, and not to ^udras who are declared to have no gotra 
at all. Raghunandana, with the true insight and genius of an 
erudite scholar and a jurist, points out the anomaly that if 
there be no Gotra of 6udras, it is meaningless to say, that,, 
according to the Sastras, they have a right to perform 
Sraddha in which the mention of one’s Gotra is essential. 
Raghunandana displays a flash of originality in taking thepar- 
ticle ^ in the word fcpresihvsqv inManu’s verse V. 140 to 
imply that like VaiSyas Sudras have also the Gotra of the 
priest of their ancestors. Raghunandana reconciles his view 
with that of his predecessors by saying that the prohibition of 


38 RfTm -.—bid. p. 40. 

40 ( A/valdyana $ raft/ a-sutra, Anandds- 
rama senes. No 81, Poona, 1917, I 3. p. 13 — quoted in the Udvtha tattni) 

41 3^*nr|f t hiHjnPMfd 3TT ;>r a TTf< 4 *J| HlM W — Samhandha-vivtka. 

42 

tattvdrnavd) 


^rfwrr sjsw (ywska 
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marrying a girl of the same Gotra and Pravara does not 
apply to Budras not because they have no Gotra but because 
their Gotra is or substitution of substiution. 

The Gotra of Budras is such because once the Gotra of Brah- 
manas is substituted in the case of VaiSyas (and, of course, of 
Ksatriyas) and the Gotra of the VaiSyas agian is re-substi- 
tuted in the case of Budras. The above injunction of ASvala- 
yaria provides for the substitution of the Gotra of a Brahmana 
as in the case of Ksatriyas and VaiSyas, but not for the re- 
substitution of the Gotra of the latter as in the case of Sudras. 

Raghunandana’s view that the non-Brahmins have no 
Gotra of their own is not very clear and is open to serious 
controversy. Golap Sastri points out, and perhaps rightly, 
that “ ViSvamitra, who was a Ksatriya by birth, and VaSistha, 
who was not a pure Brahmana by birth, are admittedly foun- 
ders of Gotras or ancestors of many founders of Gotras 43 . 
“ The same scholar argues thus — “ this explanation (of non- 
Brahmins having no independent Gotra) cannot possibly bg, 
correct inasmuch as the Gotras of a non-Brahmin will then, 
from time to time, vary when a family of Guru becomes 
extinct and a new Guru of a different Gotra is selected. 
Besides, the office may devolve on the death of the Guru to 
his daughter’s son whose Gotra must be different from that 
of the deceased and consequently the Gotra of the disciple 
may accordingly undergo a change ”. If the non-Brahmins be 
declared to have no independent gotra but only that of their 
Brahmana priests it becomes difficult to explain how some 
of the non-Brahmins of the present-day have such Gotras as 
Alimyan, Maudgalya etc. which are not included in the tradi- 
tional list of the Gotras of the Brahmins, which is as follows : — 

wt mwW: id' 

43 Hindu — Law p. 68 

44 See Udvdhartattva p, 40 

F. 5 
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Girls related to a person within certain degrees of 
relationship, generally called prohibited 
I>r reiationsbip RreeS ° f degrees, cannot be married by him. 

Raghunandana fully appreciated the con- 
fusing subtleties of the elaborate discussions on prohibited 
degrees of relationship in marriage and, therefore, after a 
thorough examination of the bewildering and apparently 
conflicting texts put his principal deductions in a nutshell 
(Sariksepa). Briefly stated, the following relations have 
been declared by the commentators as ineligible for 
marriage 46 : — 

Rule 1 (a) The female descendants, as far as the seventh 
degree, from the father and his six ancestors, 
namely, the grand-father, etc. 

(b) The female descendants, as far as the seventh 
degree, from the father’s bandhus and their six 
ancestors through whom those females are related. 

(c) The female descendants, as far as the fifth degree, 
from the maternal grand-father and his four ancestors 
namely, the maternal great-grand-father, etc. 

(d) The female descendants, as far as the fifth' degree, 
from the mother’s bandhus and their four ancestors through 
whom those females are related. 

The father’s bandhus or bandhavas are 4 ® 

1. Father’s father’s sister’s son, 2. Father's mother’s 
sister's son, 3. Father’s mother’s brother’s son. 

The mother’s bandhus are:— 

2. Mother’s Mother’s sister’s son, 2. Mother’s father’s 
sister’s son. 


45 Gooroodas Banerji: Marriage and Stridhana, p. 67 

48 S. V. Karandikar in his Hindu Exogamy (Bombay, 1929), pp . 
203-4 erroneously supposes that no Srrgti w iter anterior to Raghu- 
nandana ever contemplated to extend sapinda exogamy to the Pitp 
bandhus and Matpbandhus. In this Raghunandana simply follows 
sQlapirii and srinitha, his predecessors ifrthf fisld. 
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*5. Mother’s mother’s brother’s son. 

Rule II 

A step-mother’s brother’s daughter and his daugh- 
ter’s daughter are also not to be married. 

The above rules, however, have certain exceptions 
the chief of them being as follows: — 

I. A girl who is removed by three Gotras from 
the original stock i.e., from the family of one’s father, 
father’s bandhu in the paternal line and from the family 
of maternal grand-father and mother’s bandhu in the 
maternal line, can be taken in marriage though she is 
related within the seventh and the fifth degree as described 
above. 

II. Certain authorities, notably Paithinasi 47 , prohibiting 
(as an alternative to the above rules) a man’s marriage with 
the girls up to the fifth and the third degree on the paternal 
and maternal lines respectively have been construed by Sula- 
pani to apply to the Asura and the three other inferior foims 
of marriage (in the case of Brahmanas ?) and to all the forms 
of marriage in the case of Ksatriyas 48 etc. In other words, 
Brahmanas in the four disapproved forms of marriage, 
and Ksatriyas in all the forms are allowed to marry 
within the prohibited degrees provided they do not 
marry within the fifth degree from father’s side and 
third degree from mother’s. Banerji 49 maintains that this 
view of Aulapani holds good when a “fit match is noi 
otherwise procurable” but the original Mss. of SSulapani’s 
work does not contain any such restriction on this rule. 
Furthermore, this rule does not apply to the marriage 


47 arawrawPr ^rr twt . ..7>r *rrrr?r 73=7 Pm?ft tt — Udvaba- 

■v* ■ • c. c 


tattva , p. 29 

48 tPt 

— Sambandhi-viveka of 

49 Marriage and Stridbana op> at, p. 7°* 


£>ulapani. 
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of Ksatriyas alone as held by Dr. Banerji but t'o the 
marriage of all the inferior classes beginning with Ksatriyas 

I 

as seems to be indicated by the word Ksatriyadi in 
^ulapani’s text. 

Raghunandana, however, does not subscribe to this 
view but takes Paithinasi’s text to mean that the girls 
up to the fifth and third degrees are particularly prohibited 
as marriage within such degrees leads to greater sin 50 than 
marriage within the degrees beyond. 

A verse from the Matsyasukta , quoted in the Udvaha- 
tattva, prohibits a man from marrying the 
pieoT'of'prcceptor! daughter of his disciple or of his initiator 
to Vedic studies. 

A man cannot marry a girl bearing his mother’s 
nick or real name. If he does so through inadvertence 
he will have to desert his wife in addition 
lamc'of 1 one’s mo' to performing the penance called Candra- 
yana. If, however, the fact of the girl’s 
having such a name is discovered after betrothal her 
name will have to be changed by Brahmanas, at the 
permission of her father and then she will be eligible for 
marriage. 

Though inter-caste marriage, or, at least Anuloma 
marriage was held valid by some of the Dharmafcistras yet 
the Nibandhas of Bengal are unanimous 

Inter-caste marriage. . . . . . . . , . . 

in prohibiting it on various authorities 
of which the Brhannlradlya deserves special mention 51 . 
References by Jimutavahana and Raghunandana to Asavarna' 
sons inheriting father’s property cannot be held as positive 
proofs of the prevalence of intercaste marriage in those 
times. These are mentioned only by way of explaining 
certain authorities notably Yajnavalkya. 

50 — Udvaha-iativa , p. 30 

n ^rr p. 49 
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After discussing and reconciling various divergent 
texts, chiefly those of Narada, Visnu, and 
G marriage anSh ' P Yajnavalkya Raghunandana deduces the 

following order of guardianship over a girl 
for purposes of marriage: — 

1. Father, 2. Brother, 3. Paternal grand-father, 
4. Sakulya i. e., somebody in the paternal line except 
those mentioned above, 5. Maternal grand-father, 6. 
Maternal uncle, 7. Mother, 8. Some male member in the 
maternal line except those mentioned above. 

While Bhavadevabhatta omits from the list the mater- 
nal grandfather, maternal uncle and the last one. ^ulapani 
and Srlnatha do not give any rule about guardianship in 
marriage. 

The great condition for persons to be fit for giving 
away a girl in marriage is that they must be free from the 
defects of insanity, apostacy, etc. In the absence of all the 
guardians mentioned above a girl is to be allowed to chooser 
as her own husband, a man having the requisite qualifica- 
tions of marrying her 52 . 

’ In’ this matter, as in many others the Bengal school as 
represented by its leading authorities, differs materially from 
the Mitaksara school which in pursuance of the authority 
of Yajnavalkya, gives no place to maternal relations in this 
particular matter. 

We have discussed above the possible disqualifications 
of both the bridegroom and the bride. A question arises 
in this connection as to whether according 
The above rules to the N ibandhakaras these invalidate a 
or obligatory. marriage once performed or whether these 

rules, or at least some of them, 
are merely directory. Let us, therefore, examine the 
effects of these disqualifications on marriage. Briefly 


62 *TPT c*nTT% — Udvdha-tattva > p. 122 
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speaking, the rules condemning disqualifications in" brides 
and bridegrooms may be divided into three classes: — 

(1) Those which are merely directory and can, there- 
fore, be violated with inpunity, (2) Those which, if violated, 
cause degradation of the husband, (3) Those which, if 
violated, render a marriage void. 

All the prohibitory rules mentioned above save those 
with regard to Parivedana, Didhisu and Agredidhisu, the 
identity of Gotra, prohibited degrees of relationship and to 
a girl’s bearing the name of one’s mother, are merely direc- 
tory. The violation of these directory rules was perhaps 
looked down upon by the orthodox section of the commu- 
nity but otherwise it inflicted no social or legal punishment 
on the person concerned. 

A man marrying before his elder brother becomes 
fallen or degraded. Not only this. Such a marriage also 
causes degradation of the bride, the superseded elder brother, 
ifhe person offering the bride, and also of the priest conduc- 
ting the marriage. 

It is doubtful whether identity of Gotras of the bride- 
groom and the bride renders a marriage void or causes 
degradation or both. From the authoritative texts quoted 
by Raghunandana in this connection we find that a person 
entering into such a marriage without any knowledge of 
the identity of Gotras shall forego his conjual rights over 
the wife who will, however, be entitled to maintenance. 
If he be perfectly aware of Sagotratva before marriage the 
punishment is much heavier. He will then have to 
desert his wife, perform Candrayana and then to maintain 
the wife. Again a verse of Apastamba, quoted by Raghu- 
nandana, clearly puts forth that a man entering into such 
a marriage shall degrade from Brahmanism not only himself 
but also his issues. 

Thus it seems that according to Raghunandana such 
a marriage can be avoided at the discretion of the hus- 
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band. _ By such a marriage he becomes degraded and if he 
does not choose to remain so he may remove the slur by 
deserting his wife and performing Candrayana. 

A man marrying within the prohibited degrees becomes 
degraded along with his children and is to be regarded as 
a Jiudra. Such a marriage is not void. The prohibitory 
rule regarding the step-mother’s brother’s daughter and his 
daughter’s daughter does not mention the consequences 
of its violation. From its similarity with the rules of prohi- 
bited degree it seems the violation of the former rule has 
the same consequences as that of the latter. 

A man inadvertently marrying a girl bearing his 
mother’s name is required to desert the wife and also to 
perform the penance of Candrayana. Here the marriage is 
void and the husband is not required to maintain the wife 
so deserted. 

It seems extremely peculiar that though inter-caste 
marriage is vehemently opposed by the Nibandhakaras 
they are absolutely silent, in their treatises on marriage, about 
the exact consequences of such a union a fact from which 
•one may almost feel tempted to deduce that the rule was 
merely directory . But the way in which it has been con- 
demned and is condemned even to-day by the orthodox 
Hindus makes us believe that such a marriage resulted in 
degradation of the husband, if not in the avoidance of the 
marriage. It may well be that the punishment for the vio- 
lation of this rule was only too well-known to be empha- 
sised. 

The marriage of the younger sister when the elder 
is unmarried is void except in certain special cases where 
such a marriage is allowed by the 3astras, 
of^younger^sUwr e -g-» when the marriage of the elder is delay- 
■ unmarried 1 S ' Stcr w by her uncouth appearance, etc. In such 
cases, as already shown, the husbands of 
the elder and youhgir sisters shall, after performing proper 
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penance, mutually exchange their wives over whom they 
will have no conjugal rights and then they will take other 
wives. Even then they are not exempted from maintain- 
ing their first wives. The exception that the younger sister 
can be married away before the elder if the latter’s marriage 
is delayed by her uncouth appearance is pointed out by 
Raghunandana for the first time because his renowned pre- 
decessor Bhavadeva does not mention any such exception 
and it appears that the rule was very strictly observed. 
Sfilapan i docs not raise the topic at all. This exception 
at once shows the originality of Raghunandana as well as 
the changed ideas of a progressive society. 

From the foregoing discussions it is clear that almost 
in every case where the wife is to be deserted, she is entitled 
to maintenance and in this sense a Hindu 
whether dissoluble marriage can hardly be void. As a matter 
11 n ’“ of fact some sort of relationship seems 

to subsist between the husband and the wife who 
is deserted. This is probably because a Hindu marri- 
age is more than a mere contract it is also a sacrament; hence 
even though the contract may be irregular the 'marriage 
tie cannot be fully broken. The marriage of the Hindus 
is so indissoluble that, according to an authoritative text 
cited by Raghunandana, a woman can never be deprived 
of her wifehood even though sold off or deserted by the 
husband 53 . 

Thus Raghunandana distinctly sets forth his opinion 
against a complete severance of the relation between the 
husband and the wife. This idea has been dominating 
the Hindu mind ever since the dawn of Hindu civilisation. 
There have been rules for the desertion of the wife or 
degradation of the husband in a marriage contrary to gas- 
tric injunctions shaped according to the ever-changing 

' • .** fai|53S!%— l UvSha~tmva, p. 228 
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social, ideals but the wife has, in most cases, been allowed 
a maintenance. The rule for the wives’ maintenance in 
those cases was perhaps made out of a sense of social jus- 
tice; because in a Hindu marriage contract the girl being 
almost in all cases a minor has no hand at all as her father 
is the absolute master so that if a marriage turns out to be 
irregular thus necessitating her desertion she is not at all 
to’ blame. Therefore, it will be extremely unbecoming of 
the Hindus with a finished civilisation to leave her to her 
fate when she is deserted for no fault of her own. 

Strictly speaking, divorce is not allowed 

Divoree not a], by t be Nibandhakaras even when the wife 
lowed. J 

is to be deserted in the above cases. 


F. 6 




SANSKRIT DRAMA IN A COMPARATIVE LIGHT 
By k. c. Pandey 
Antiquity of dramatic art in India 

Dramatic art was very highly developed in India long 
before Indian people came into close contact with Greeks, 
consequent on Alexander’s invasion in 326 B.C. For, Panini, 
whose date is generally accepted to be the 4th century B. C. 
refers to two works on Dramaturgy, one by Kygasva and the 
other by Siali in his famous work on grammar, the A stddlydyi . 
These works are irrecoverably lost. We know them through 
references only. Therefore the view of some western scholars 
that the rise of Dramatic art in India was due to the Greek 
influence, is without any sound basis. 

Textual Authorities 

The authorities, on the basis of which I am writing, 
are (i) The N dtya-fdstra of Bharata, which belongs to the 
6th century A. D. and (ii) The Abhinava-Bhdratl of Abhina- 
vagupta of the 10th century A. D. Though there were 
written many other commentaries on the Natya-fastra, such 
as Harsa Vartika by King Harsa Vardhana of Kannouj (7th 
century A. D.) and others by Bhatta Lollata, Sri gankuka, 
Bhatta Nayaka and Bhatta Udbhata, yet we know them only 
from references in Abhinavagupta’s commentary. 

What Does Sanskrit Drama Present ? 

Bharata has written on drama from three points of view : 
(i) of a dramatist, (ii) of an actor and (iii) of stage-manager. 
In this paper I propose to present the point of view of 
dramatist only and shall confine myself to answering the 
question — 

What does Sanskrit Drama present ? 

3°5 
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I have chosen this topic because Aristotle in the course 
of his famous definition of tragedy refers to this aspect. 
Tragedy, according to * him • ‘Os; imitation: of worthy or 
illustrious and perfect action Action or fable is the soul 
of tragedy. I shall' 'discuss' this part of the definition of 
tragedy after I shall have drawn a clear picture of what 
Sanskrit Drama presents. 

Two -Aspects of the object . 

The object that Sanskrit dramatist presents has two 
aspects (i) Rasa and (ii) Itivjtta, fable or plot. They are 
related as soul and body. ‘Rasa- 'is the soul. “Kavyani 
rasatmakam vakyam " and Mtivytta’ is the body of drama. 
“Itivjttam hi kavyasya Safiram parikirtitam.” If we take 
the: word “Rasa” not in the sense of a unity oi situation, 
mimetiochanges, transient emotions and the basic mental 


in the sense of basic mental state (sthayin) as Mammata and 
others do. “Sthayibhavo rasafi smytah” we may say that 
What the dramatist presents is nothing but a basic mental 
State manifesting or expressing itself in a series of actions in 
a number of situations, which logically leads to the realisa- 
tion of one of recognised goals of human life Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksa. Dramatist presents a basic human tendency, 
a persisting state of mind, a basic emotion, which is aroused 
by a 'situation, in which the hero finds himself. It expresses 
itself not only in action but also in a variety of mimetic 
changes and transient emotions according as the situation 
varies. It persists till the attainment of the objective 
howsoever' ‘ the> situation * may change. No doubt' psycho- 
physical) responses vary as the situation changes. But all 
responses are dicta tod' by the basic emotion! It is like ari 
occasion) from which /varying transient ‘emotions rise like 
waves — “Sthayinyunmagna nirmagnah kallola iva varidhau.” 
No change in the situation oaft'/up^rodthit ; 1 On the cbntrafyk 
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the gf eater the change in the situation the stronger is the 

root that it takes in heart and mind. It colours the entire 
» 

outlook of the person whose heart and mind it sways. 

.But let us confine our discussion to action and leave 
aside the emotive cause of it. Let us consider the body 
of Sanskrit Drama and eliminate its soul from our discusssion. 
Because it is on this point that the conception of drama, as 
we find in Bharata and Abhinavagupta, bears marked simila- 
rity with the conception of Greek Drama, as presented by 
Aristotle in his Poetics. 

Action and its Agent 

The agent of the action, that a Sanskrit Drama presents, 
must be an ideal person. He should have nothing repulsive 
in the total make up of his personality. He should be beauti- 
ful in form, noble in birth, firm in determination and posses- 
sed of the qualities of forbearance and enthusiasm. Above 
all he should morally be so strong that under no circumstance 
he can be made to deviate from the path of virtue. Thus 
the object that a Sanskrit Drama presents is basic emotion 
of an ideal hero which expresses itself in a series of actions in 
a variety of situations. 

Similarity with Aristotelian Conception of Tragic Action 

The first part of Aristotle’s definition according to 
Buckley’s translation runs as follows : — 

Tragedy is an imitation of worthy or illustrious and 

perfect action, possessing magnitude. We 

have defined action, that a Sanskrit dramatist presents in 
terms of Agent, the source and its essential nature. It is 
interesting to find that Aristotle also considers action under 
these very heads. His idea of the nature of tragic action, 
therefore, will become clear if we consider the following 
points : (i) what constitutes perfection of action, (ii) 
^Sources of action and (iii) Agent or Hero. 
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Jn order to grasp fully the meaning of perfect* action 
we have to recall to our minds, Aristotelian conception of 
Soul, the principle of life and therefore, the main spring of 
all actions. 

According to Aristotle, there are four aspects of Soul : 
(i) Nutritive, (ii) Sensitive, (iii) Appetitive and (iv) rational 
or intellective. Each aspect is responsible for some bind 
of action or another. Of these, the first is thoroughly 
irrrational. Second and third are partly rational and partly 
irrational, inasmuch as they submit to the control of reason 
but not necessarily always. The last is purely rational. The 
first is responsible for motion or activity of growth, pro- 
creation and decay, and represents plant soul. The second 
and third characterise the animal soul in so far as they are 
not under the direction of reason. 

The tragic imitation has nothing to do with the action 
of these types because tragedy is not an imitation of action 
oi plant or that of animal, and for that matter, not even of 
that which, though found in man, is essentially the chara- 
cteristic action of plant or animal, in which the nutritive, 
sensitive and appetitive aspects of the soul do not submit to 
the command of reason. It is strictly confined to the action, 
which is characteristically human ; which is the result of 
long and continuous struggle between the two opposing 
forces, nutritive, sensitive and appetitive on one side and 
rational on the other, of victory of the latter over the 
former and of consequent submission of the first three to 
the last. 

Tragic imitation has nothing to do with immoral and 
sinful action. Nor has it to do with accidental and isolated 
action that follows from equally accidental and isolated 
victory of the latter over the former and consequent unwilling 
and grudging submission on the part of the former to the 
dictates of the latter. On the contrary, it has to do with 
a series of action that is due to the habitual submission of 
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the irrational and partly rational aspects to the purely rational 
aspect of the soul, a series that leads to one end. 

(i) Perfect .Action 

We have shown above that soul, according to Aristo- 
tle, is not all reason. Ti is made up of irrational as well as 
rational parts. Human soul is not only rational but also 
nutritive, sensitive and appetitive. Perfection in action, 
therefore, consists, not in the enslavement of the latter by 
the former, but in the harmonious working and perfect co- 
operation between the opposing forces. In order that the 
end of human life may be fully realised, the different parts 
of the soul must act in the right way; there should exist right 
relation between reason, feeling and desire. Hence the 
perfect action , which is the object of tragic imitation, is not 
the perfect action of reason as such, the contemplation of 
the pure ideas, in which intellectual efficiency or virtue, 
wisdom or insight consists; but the perfect action of the 
emotional aspect of soul, which consists in the rational 
attitude towards bodily appetites, fear, danger, anger, desire 
for economic good, fame and so on; in keeping th e wean 
between two extremes. In short, perfect action is virtuous 
action, which springs from moral disposition or habit of 
will, voluntary action, consciously purposive action, freely 
chosen action, the action which is the realisation of the speci- 
fic human nature, which makes manifest the essential nature 
of human being as such, which distinguishes man from every 
other creature and which consists not in mere bodily exis- 
tence or sensuous feeling, the exercise of the vegetable and 
animal function, but in harmonious co-operation between 
the rational and the irrational aspects of soul. 

(ii) Sources of Action 

Tragedy is presentation of action. Every action 
presupposes an agent, by whom it is effected. The ques- 
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tion, therefore, is what is it in the agent that is responsible 
for the action that tragedy represents ? The manners and 
sentiments are the main springs. 

Manners are nothing but moral habits, which are form- 
ed by repeated efforts at the subordination and subjugation 
of the irrational parts of the soul to the rational in a variety 
of situations, in which the agent finds himself and is called 
upon to act. They constitute one of the main springs of 
action and are responsible for giving a certain quality to it. 

Relative Position of Manners and Action 

Manners give a certain character to the hero. But 
his actions are responsible for his happiness or misery. 
Therefore, tragedy which is a presentation of action, cannot 
exist without action. It may exist without manners. The 
end of tragedy is hot the imitation of manners. It may 
involve manners because of action. The Action and fable are 
the end of tragedy. Such tragedies exist as are without 
manners. The manners are responsible for deliberate choice 
in regard to both word and action. Hence those speeches 
are without manners in which there is no evidence of choice, 
of expression. 

Sentiments 

Sentiment in this context is discursive energy of rea- 
son, not expressed but in mind which is one of the main 
springs of action. 

(iii) Tragic Hero is A Better Man 'than we are 

According to Aristotle, men are of three kinds ; x. 
better, or z. worse than we are and 3. like ourselves. Epic, 
such as that of Homer, imitates better men than we are. 
Tragedy and Comedy differ from each other because of the 
difference in their objects of imitation. The former imita- 
tes better and the latter worse men. The former is the pre- 
sentation of the beautiful and the latter that of the ugly. ; 
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Thus, according to Aristotle, tragic action is a series 
of actions, which springs from moral habits and discursive 
energy of reason of the hero, who is a better man than 
we are. 

This definition of action cannot apply to comic action, 
because comedy imitates worse men than we are. It cannot 
apply to tragedy either because such an action can never 
logically lead to tragic end. Hence Aristotle has slightly 
modified his definition of tragedy by introducing into 
it the element of error, as very essential. Let us now 
deal with it. 

Tragic Error 

Now the question that we have to answer is that if 
tragedy is representation of perfect action and, therefore, 
of perfect man how can there be anything in it such as can 
be responsible for excitation of pity ? For, pity arises from 
the sight of suffering and how can a person, who is morally 
perfect, meet with what is pitiable. To represent such* a 
man falling into adverse conditions from the prosperous, 
is impious but neither a subject of commisseration nor of 
terror. 

To answer this question, Aristotle seems slightly to 
modify the defintion of tragedy. He maintains that the 
hero of tragedy should neither be a worthy or morally per- 
fect man, nor a depraved person, who falls from prosperity 
into adversity, but a character between the two, who nei- 
ther excels in virtue and justice, nor is changed through 
vice and depravity from a state of great renown and pros- 
perity into that of disrepute and adversity, but who experi- 
ences this change through some great error as does Oedipus, 
for example. What he actually means by this becomes clear 
if we fully understand his theory of error as discussed in 
his Ethics and apply it to the action and consequent fate 
of Oedipus. 

F.7 
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Three Types of Action 

There are three types of action : (i) Voluntary, 
(ii) not Voluntary and (iii) involuntary. Voluntary action 
is that, on account of which agent is praised or blamed , acco- 
rding as it happens to be in accordance with the principle of virtue 
or otherwise. Involuntary action on the other hand is that for 
which the agent is either excused or pitied. Involuntary 
action is divided into two kinds : (i) that which is done 
on compulsion and (ii) that which is done through 
ignorance. 

(i) Action under compulsion 

Compulsory action is that, which is wholly caused by 
what is external to the agent, when he does not contribute 
anything to it, when he is, as if it were, carried away by a 
storm of wind or dragged by some one of overwhelming 
power per force. There are, however, actions, to which 
though a man is forced by the external cause, yet the force 
is not so overwhelming as not to leave any room for choice 
to the agent. For instance, suppose a tyrant bids a- person 
to do something, which is positively disgraceful and threa- 
tens to kill his nearest relations, parents and children, in case 
of refusal to carry out the behest. Or take another instance. 
A ship is over-taken by storm and to save the lives of the 
passengers and crew it is necessary to throw away the cargo. 
The question arises ”Is the committal of the disgraceful 
deed, or throwing away of the cargo under the circumstan- 
ces, voluntary or involuntary ? It is not a voluntary act in 
so far as it would not have been done but for the 
compulsion from outside, yielding to which is lesser evil 
than total indifference to it. But inspite of the compul- 
sion there is still choice left to the agent. Such actions, 
therefore, are of mixed nature, partly voluntary and partly 
involuntary. 
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(ii) Action through Ignorance 

The other kind of involuntary action is that which is 
done through ignorance, not of the principles, which deter- 
mine the choice, nor of the universals, but of the particul- 
ars, agent, object, means, circumstances, end, deed and manner. 
An act done through ignorance of any of them is involun- 
tary, provided the agent really feels sorry when he disco- 
vers the particulars in the ignorance of which the deed was 
done. Such acts are the ground of pity and pardon. For, 
they are really involuntary. 

Thus when Aristotle talks of error as the cause of 
change of hero’s condition from prosperous into adverse 
and holds it to be primarily responsible for the tragic emo- 
tion in the spectator, he means the ignorance of particulars 
of action. This will become clear if we apply what we have 
said in regard to action, done through ignorance, to the 
case of Oedipus. 

The Facts , Oedipus was Ignorant of 

Laius, king of Thebes, had been told at Delphi by 
. the Oracle that a son would be born to him, who would slay 
him and Marry his wife. Therefore, when Iocasta, the 
queen, bore a son, the babe was given to a shepherd to be 
exposed on a mountain. This man, in pity, gave it to 
another shepherd, who took it to Corinth and there it 
was brought up as the son of king Polybus and was named 
Oedipus. 

Years went by, once, at a feast, young Oedipus was 
ta un ted with not being the real son of Polybus. He went 
to ask the Oracle at Delphi and there he was told that it was 
his destiny to kill his father and to marry his mother. He, 
therefore, resolved never to go near Corinth again and took 
the road going towards the East. On the way he met Laius 
without knowing who he was. A quarrel occurred. Oedi- 
pus slew Laius and three of his followers. Only that she- 
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pherd, who had been asked to expose the child (Oedipus), 
escaped. Oedipus reached Thebes at a time when Thebes 
was being plagued by the Sphinx. He guessed the 
monster’s riddle and the monster hurled himself from a rock. 
Oedipus was made the king of Thebes and married Iocasta. 

After sixteen years a great calamity visited Thebes 
and the drama begins with Oedipus on the stage facing 
a crowd led by a priest. 

We find that life of Oedipus in nothing but a series 
of errors. He kills his father and marries his own mother. 
But all this is done in ignorance of the particulars. While he 
is killing his father he is ignorant of the fact that the person, 
at whom he is aiming his blow, is his father. The same is 
true in the case of his marriage with his mother. The fact 
is that he fled from Corinth, where he was brought up as 
the son of the king of the land, for the simple reason that 
in case he lived there, there was a possibility of the prophesy 
nfAhe Oracle at Delphi turning out to be true,. He is a man 
of very strong character and strict moral principles. But 
he is ruled by destiny, which keeps him ignorant of the parti- 
culars. Thus Oedipus errs inasmuch as he is ignorant of 
the particulars, and his acts are involuntary, because he 
feels extremely sorry for them as soon as the particulars are 
revealed to him and suffers the doom from his own hands 
and therefore, arouses pity and fear. As such he is a fit 
hero for the tragedy. 

We have so far been concerned with that part of Aris- 
totle’s definition of tragedy, which defines the nature 
of action that tragedy represents. The concluding part 
of Aristotle’s definition of tragedy states the aim of tragic 
representation. To effect purification, or katharsis from emo- 
tions, such as pity and fear, through those very emotions, 
is the aim of tragedy. 

There is a logical connection between the two parts. 
The former states the cause and the latter the effect, the tra- 
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gic experience. The one deals with the action, which is 
primarily to be persented by tragedy and the other states 
tlie effect which it aims at producing in the spectator. These 
two parts together deal with tragedy philosophically. 

Logical Analysis of Tragic action 

Having thus dealt with the tragedy metaphysically 
and ethically let us subject it now to logical analysis. 
The fact is that Aristotle himself, is concerned with 
the logical analysis of tragedy. We know that of the 
ten categories of Aristotle the first four are : (i) substance, 
(ii) quantity, (iii) relation and (iv) quality. In fact, it is 
only with these four that he deals at some length. The last 
six he passes over lightly. 

We know that the subject of a proposition is, according 
to Aristotle, identical with his first category, the substance. 
The rest of the categories are simply answers to various 
possible questions in regard to the first. Having, there- 
fore, represented tragedy to be a substance by putting it as 
a subject of a proposition, he proceeds to define it in 
terms of relation by speaking of it as an imitation of action. 

Qualitative Analysis of Tragedy 

The following are the six parts of Tragedy which give 
it its qualities: — 

1. Ornament of the spectacle or scenery, 2. Diction, 3. 
Song, 4. Manner, 5. Sentiment, and 6. Action, fable or plot. 

Quality of Tragic Action 

Let us confine ourselves to action again. Magnitude, 
should be the quality of action. It should be complete. 
It is only the completeness of action that can give it magni- 
tude. For every action that is conceived as complete has 
well defined stages. They form a subject matter of discu- 
ssion in the works on dramaturgy both in the west and the 
east. Bharata, for instance, admits five stages of action 
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similar to those admitted by Shakespearian critics.. But 
Aristotle admits three only : (i) Beginning, (ii) Middle 
and (iii) End. 

Beginning 

Although in his Poetics, he deals with it only summarily 
and is content with saying that beginning is that which is 
posterior to nothing but from which something is expected to 
follow, we can get a clear idea of it if we turn our attention 
to his Ethics. The question, therefore, arises what is that 
element of action which is posterior to nothing ; what is 
the starting point of action ; at what point does the action 
begin ? The answer to this question will not be difficult 
if we remember that action, according to Aristotle, is not 
merely physical but psycho-physical. The physical action, 
the movement of the various parts of the body, necessary 
for the attainment of an end, is not independent but is always 
controlled and directed by the will, which chooses the means 
necessary for the realisation of the end. The first stage of 
action, as presented in tragedy,is therefore, constituted by 
what is involved in the choice, selection and fixing upon 
the means to the desired end. 

If, for instance, we take the Oedipus of Sophocles, 
we find that t;he part of the drama from the time when 
Oedipus comes upon the stage and talks to the citizens 
who come to seek relief from the calamity, that has 
visited Thebes, to the arrival of prophet, who reveals 
Oedipus himself to be the murderer of the late king, the 
drama is concerned with the presentation of choice neces- 
sitated by the situation that had arisen after due 
deliberation about the particulars of action. In fact, he 
himself says : — 

“ I have wept full many tears, gone many ways in 
wandering of thought. And the sole remedy which well 
pondering I could find, this I have put into act.” 
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The Middle 

We shall be able to get a clearer idea of what consti- 
tutes the middle of a complete action, if we have a clear notion 
of Aristotle’s conception of table or plot, which is the end 
of tragedy, because tragedy primarily aims at presenting 
action. 

Fable or plot is nothing but combination of incidents. 
Incidents involve action because they are fruition of action. 
Plot is spoken of as the end of tragedy, because the presen- 
tation of one isolated, incomplete and imperfect action can- 
not make a tragedy. A series of actions complete in them- 
selves but logically connected with one another, co-opera- 
ting in the production of one ultimate end is necessary for 
tragedy. It has contents, through which it allures the souls 
of the spectator,. Just as different colours, thrown on can- 
vas, without any design, are not attractive, so are not un- 
connected actions. Plot differs from actions only in regard 
to logical connection. It is the principal part of tragedy. 
It is the soul of tragedy. 

Plot is of two kinds — (i) simple and (ii) complex. The 
one differs from the other inasmuch as the latter has comp- 
lication and resolution while the former is without them. 
And further, while latter has revolution and discovery the 
former is without them. 

Complication : — 

All external circumstances and some of those that 
are internal frequently constitute complication. It is cons- 
tituted by that part of the plot which extends from the begi- 
nning to that point from which change in the fortune of the 
hero begins. It consists of occurrences which stand in 
the way of fruition of hero’s action. These occurrences 
shroud some particulars of action in darkness so that 
the end seems to recede farther and farther from the 
hero. They may be due to the fact that the means em- 
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ployed by the hero unexpectedly turn out to be most unsui- 
ted to the end, so that they create further difficulties and 
render the already rough path to the attainment of the 
objective rougher still. They embarrass rather than help 
the hero. In them the hero gets entangled in the course of 
his progress towards the destined end. Hence complica- 
tion is also called entanglement. 

If we take, for instance, Oedipus of Sophocles, we 
find that complication begins with the arrival of prophet, 
who was expected to reveal the name of the murderer 
of the late Thebian king. He, however, declares that 
Oedipus himself is the murderer. At such a declaration 
all feel generally surprised. And Oedipus is particularly 
surprised because it is against the fact of his personal experi- 
ence no less than against the persistent rumour that the 
late king was killed by robbers. It shakes the faith of 
Oedipus to its very foundation in Oracle. It obscures 
the immediate issue and arouses the suspicion of Oedipus 
that Creon, his present wife’s brother, is plotting against 
him to turn him out of Thebes in order to get the 
throne. It leads to the exchange of hot words between • 
Oedipus and prophet and so on till a messenger comes 
from Corinth, wheje Oedipus was brought up as a prince 
and where-from he fled for fear of the possibility of his 
killing his supposed father and marrying his equally sup- 
posed mother. 

Resolution or Disentanglement 

Resolution or disentanglement is that part of tragedy 
which extends from the beginning of change in the hero’s 
fortune to the end. We have said before, that error, the 
mistake about the particulars of action, is a very important 
fact in tragedy. Resolution, therefore, is concerned with 
the exposure of the error, with the removal of the shroud 
which conceals the particulars of action from the hero. 
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with the removal of doubt about the efficiency of the 
means employed, however surprising the complications 
brought about by them may be and with removal of doubt 
about the outcome of action, howsoever unwelcome it 
may be. The idea of resolution will become clear if we 
take that part of the plot of Oedipus, in which the two 
persons who knew the secret of the hero’s birth and paren- 
tage come and reveal the secret ,which they had kept to 
themselves so far and clear the mystery in which the birth 
of Oedipus was shrouded to the end, which is marked by 
the suicide by the queen and putting out of the eyes and 
infliction of banishment by the hero on himself. 

Aristotle mentions two other parts of a complete action : — 
(1) Revolution, and (2) Discovery. The middle, according 
to Aristotle, is made lup of all the four, mentioned above. 
It excludes only that part, which is concerned with the 
result of discovery and is therefore called end. 

The five stages of action, admitted by Shakesperean 
critics, are nothing but an elaboration of the three mentioned 
by Aristotle. In fact, Aristotle himself had pointed the 
way out to it by dividing the middle into four parts. 

Quantitative Analysis of Tragedy 

The following four are the parts of tragedy according 
to quantity. Into these parts it is that the whole Tragedy 
is divided. They are common to all tragedies. 

1 . Prologue 

Prologue is that part of tragedy which is prior to 
the entrance of the chorus. The function of the prologue 
is to convey information to the audience about the cir- 
cumstances of the action, the situation from which the 
main action of the tragedy arises. It is a part of the dra- 
matic technique. It is one of the means of conveying the 
necessary information about the unpresentable part, ofl the 
' "F. 8 ‘ 
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plot. The point will become clear if we take the introductory 
part of “Agamemnon” for example. It may be summarised 
as follows : — 

A watchman is seen on the tower, leaning on his 
elbow and gazing into the distance. He begins to talk 
to himself about the hardness of the task given to him. And 
while thus complaining, he discovers the beacon fire, a sign 
of victory of his master and so freedom from the task. He 
gets down and goes inside the palace to tell the news of the 
victory of his master. A noise of pleasure is heard and 
attracted by that noise, twelve ciders of the Argos enter. 
The whole group was the Chorus. 

Chorus represents a group of elders of the state. All 
its functions arc classified under the following three 
heads : — 

1. Chorus as spectators in the drama. 

2. Chorus as spectators of the drama. 

3. Chorus as a part of dramatic technique. 

The following functions are put under the first head, 
(a) Chorus serves the purpose of the crowd. The heroes of 
Greek tragedies are leaders of democratic states. We know 
what the importance of a crowd, particularly of ciders, is 
in a democratic state. The hero therefore, was in occasional 
need of a crowd, such as the chorus represented. Hence 
chorus was natural in Greek tragedy. 

(b) It serves as a body of people to whom the hero can 
express his thoughts and feelings. In modern drama as 
such it does not exist. We have soliloquy and confidant in- 
stead. The expression of thoughts and feelings is natural in 
human beings. Therefore, while Greek tragedians, influenced 
by the then existing form of the state, and the nature of the 
object to which the action was directed, felt it necessary to 
introduce the crowd in the form of chorus, the modern 
tragedian, being concerned with the action, the object, the 
end, of which is private and not public in its nature, finds 
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it better to introduce him thinking aloud to himself e.g. 
Shakespeare in his Hamlet. The other form which is occa- 
sitmly felt necessary is confidant. 

Under the second, chorus as spectator of the drama, 
comes the following function — 

Chorus stand for the public in the theatre. The very 
impression that the dramatist wishes to leave in the minds 
of his audience, he outwardly embodies in words of a chorus. 
This enables us to know what was the nature of the experience, 
the ultimate effect of the whole tragic action on the minds 
of the audience, that the author intended to produce. 
Chorus as a part of dramatic technique : — 

The whole plot, which is the object of dramatic imita- 
tion, is divided into two parts (i) presentable and (ii) unpre- 
sentable. The one is to be acted out on the stage. The other 
is to be informed about. The two are interdependent in the 
production of the idea of the whole plot. The audience is 
informed about the unpresented by various means. One-of 
such means is the chorus. In Agamemnon for instance, the 
Chorus, that enter after the prologue, dramatically convey 
“the information about the necessary facts and incidents, 
which it is necessary for the audience to remember in order 
to be able to appreciate the drama, but which cannot be 
acted out on the stage. 

The other two parts, which the quantitative analysis 
reveals are (i) Episode and (ii) Ex ode. 

Presentable and Unpresentable in Greek Drama 

The presentable is acted out by the characters of the 
piece. But the dramatic machinery is employed in conveying 
the information about the unpresentable, the parts of the plot 
which are external to the drama (i) which either happened- 
before the commencement of the dramatic action and there- 
fore, which it is not possible for the audience to know or (ii) 
which happen afterwards and reqire to be previously foretold 
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and announced, (iii) It was also the fixed custom of the 
Greek drama that no deed of violence could be acted on the 
stage, though showing the effect of such deeds was per- 
missible. 

Three means employed for conveying the information 
about the distant and mimediate past were (i) Prologue, (ii) 
Chorus and (iii) Messenger. We have illustrated the first two 
in the preceding sections. The illustration of the third* is 
the messenger in Oedipus. 

The means of informing about the near or distant future 
are gods and prophets, who were credited by the Greeks with 
the power of knowing the future. 

Unity in Greek Drama 

The word “ Unity 99 has two senses (i) oneness and (ii) 
completeness. We have discussed what, according to 
Aristotle, constitutes completeness of action in a preceding 
section dealing with the quantitative analysis of tragedy. 
We have, therefore, to discuss here only what constitutes 
oneness of action. 


[To be continued 



’ WHITEHEAD AND AD V AIT A VEDANTA OF 

6 AN KARA 

By P. Nagaraja Rao 
( Continued from VoU V Pt • 3) 

In a similar manner Hegel and Ramanuja held the view 
that pure being is non-different from Non-being. Before 
entering on a dialectical discussion of this topic it would 
help us to note that the negative description of Brahman 
given in the Upanisads does not mean that it is a spurious 
infinite or a Negative infinite. c It is the only Reality that 
gives reality to all other objects* It is the reality of the 
world’, in the words of S. Radhakrishnan 6 the Absolute 
includes the finite. It is the whole. It is the self determining 
principle which manifests itself in all the determinations of 
the finite without losing its unity with itself.’ 42 To use the 
words of Whitehead. c It stands beyond, behind and 
within the flux of immediate things.’ The Upanisads declare 
that it is the very supreme Reality. It also says That by 
knowing it we come to know everything. Sankara in a very 
eloquent passage in the Chandogya points out that Brahman 
is free from space, attributes, motion, fruition and difference, 
being in the highest sense and without a second, seems to 
the slow of mind no more than non-being. 43 

Now let us see as to why Brahman cannot be described 
in positive terms. Why does the Advaitin unlike others 
take to a different path ? Why should we describe Brahman 
in negative terms ? We have so far seen that Sankara on 


42 S. 
no 4. July 
Maya, 
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the strength of his spiritual experience and on the testimony 
of scripture has postulated one central consciousness called 
Brahman. By positing only one philosophical category 
he has adhered best to the principles of Occam’s razor. 

The fundamental difficulty in the way of giving a 
positive description of Brahman is that there is no other 
entity in terms of which Brahman can be described. All 
descriptions presuppose more than one thing at least. We 
have to describe Brahman in terms of Brahman alone. 
Such a method is possible only if Brahman is admitted to 
have parts. The Advaitin finds it difficult to admit distinc- 
tions of parts in Brahman. His Brahman is not a mechanical 
whole of parts, nor is it an organism dependent on the 
cooperation of several organs that constitute it. It is an 
impartite whole (akhanda). Farther, there are innumerable 
logical difficulties in the admission of the whole and part 
relation. So Brahman cannot be described in terms of its 
parts. Even if it is admitted, we do not get at an adequate 
description of the whole in terms of the parts. Besides, 
we get only the description of a part, because another 
part is employed to describe it. 

Secondly, Brahman is presupposed in all the descriptions. 
There is nothing apart from Brahman so we cannot describe 
that which is presupposed in all descriptions. The finite 
and the non-particular cannot be described. 

Above all these difficulties, there is the logical fallacy 
of contradiction in all descriptions. If we examine the 
presuppositions and the general nature of descriptions and 
definitions we find that it involves two entities at least. 

Further, we need to indicate the differentia of the objects 
described. To explain a thing is always to relate a thing 
to something other than itself that goes before or after it. 
We have to assume here the category of relation. Without 
the assumption of the category of relation, finite thought 
cannot perceive. What the related mode of thought cannot 
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give »us is not knowledge. All descriptions and predica- 
tions employed in our cognitive activities involve the relational 
mode of thought. To know a thing we have to posit 
three factors. The Advaita metaphysics has inveighed 
against these two categories and convicted them of contradic- 
tions . 41 Most of the logical categories such as substance- 
attribute-relation, causation etc. all presuppose difference 
and relation. 

Sankara has indicated in brief outline that the concept 
of relation 45 which is presupposed in most categories is 
unintelligible. Let us take up the category of relation. In 
the statement ‘the leaf is green ; greenness is predicated about 
the leaf. Now the predicate greenness must be something 
other than the subject if it is to be significant.’ If it is iden- 
tical with the subject, it fails to serve its function as a 
predicate. 

It gives no information about subject. It can as well 
be the subject itself for it is identical with it. If it iy to 
bear some significance, it must be something other than 
the subject. If it is different from the subject, we need 
some other term to relate it with the subject. Is relation 
then, a term, or different from the terms it relates ? If it 
is identical, there is no subject-attribute relation. If the 
relation is different from the terms it relates, then it needs 
another relation to relate it. If we admit the need of a 
link of relations it lands us in infinite regress. Infinite 
regress and contradiction stultify thought. So all relational 


44 SrI-Harsa, a post Sankara Advaita dialectician in a manner 
similar to Bradley has examined all the logical categories and convicted 
them of contradictions in his work . — Khandana Khan da Khadya . He 
declares that the logician's definitions of categories such as substance, 
attribute, relation, cause etc. are vitiated by one or other of the four fal- 
lacies. They are AtmiUraya (self dependence), Cakraka (arguing in 
circle), Anavastha (infinite regress) and Anyonyasraya (repcirocal 
dependence). 

45 Bra d ley — A ppcarancc and R ra/ity. Pa rt T , Ch a pt . 111. 
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knowledge or knowledge that is mediate is necessarily 
incomplete. But human discourse is not possible without 
the category of relation. Bradley clinches the issue when 
he says ‘ The conclusion to which I am brought is that 
a relational way of thought — any one that moves by the 
machinery of terms and relations — must give appearance, and 
not truth. It is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical com- 
promise most necessary, but in the end most indefencible.’ 48 
I-Iencc positive description in terms of finite categories is 
possible only about the world of things. Brahman cannot 
be described because the concept of description is lunintelligi- 
blc in respect of it. There is no knowing Brahman but 
there is only Being Brahman. 

Bradley’s metaphysics and his analysis come very near 
to Sankara. There are no doubt differences in their tenets. 
Their technique seems to be the same. So the description 
of Brahman in logical terms is not possible. So in one 
sen^e, paradoxical as it may seem. Brahman is not Truth, 
when we mean by truth, a logical value. Bradley observes 
that ‘there will be no truth which is entirely true.’ All pre- 
dication is unintelligible with reference to Brahman. ‘If you 
predicate what is different, you ascribe to the subject what 
it is not; and if you predicate what is not different, you say 
nothing at all.’ 

Though no positive definition of Brahman is possible, 
still the Advaitin does not leave Brahman without descrip- 
tions. There arc two classes of definitions employed 
by the Advaitin called Svariipa laksana 47 and Tafastha 
\aksana * 8 Brahman is described as ‘satyam, jfianam, 
anantam’. These attributes should not be taken to mean 
that they are qualifying Brahman. Brahman is knowledge 


46 Bradley Appearance and Reality , P. 28 (ninth impression 1930) 

47 Svarupam sad vyavartakam svarupa laksanam. 

48 Kadacitkatve sati vyavartakam tatastha laksanarn- 
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i.e., jnanam, Brahman is existence and Brahman is bliss. 
There is no difference between the substance and the attri- 
bute. 

Another line of interpretation suggests that these 
three attributes secure to exclude Brahman from the three- 
fold characteristic of the world, unreality, inertness and 
finitude. Apart from this* svarfipa laksana Brahman is 
defined per accidence (tatastha laksana). 

The purpose of the scriptural statements is merely to 
indicate Brahman and not to describe it. They indicate 
Brahman by pointing to some of its accidents. A thing may 
be defined in two ways. We can describe it by stating its 
essential nature, we may indicate it by mentioning its acci- 
dental attributes which serve to distinguish it from other 
objects. Most scriptural passages with reference to Brahman 
follow the second method. 

From our examination of Sankara’s position we 
come to the conclusion that Brahman is consciousness, 
infinitude and Bliss and the only reality. It is not inert 
(jada). It is not unreal (anrta). It is not misery (duhkha). 
Consciousness, bliss and infinitude constitute its being. 
It is devoid of internal differentiations and external relations. 
It is other than the finite objects. It is that which is cons- 
tant in whatever is variable, hence it is different from them, 
as the string is from the flowers strung thereon . 49 

The real is not related to anything else, because there 
is nothing besides it to relate it with. To limit the 
real is to finitisc it. There is no object like it. It is 
single and indivisible. It is infinite and partless. It is not 
an object of knowledge but it is knowledge itself. When 
knowledge is objectified the knower and the known are 
separated. They are presented as two different things con- 

49 Vacaspati Bhamati yesu vyavartamanesu yad anuvartate tat 
tebhyo bhinnarft, yatha Jcusumebhyah sutrarfi. 

F. 9 
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nected by us. Such an explanation does not sustain the 
organic nature of judgment. If we assume that subject 
and object are two mutually separate entities we can never 
know the object, but only know about it. 

In a closely argued article the late Professor S. S. 
Suryanarayan Satri has described the Advaita theory of 
judgment. He argues ‘that judging activity being purpo- 
sive, we should, in determining its purport, look to its end 
rather than its form; and the cognition of identity rather 
than characteristics, is both an actual and intelligible end.’ 
He points out that ‘the relation of predication takes place 
within a whole of which subject and predicate are compo- 
nents; the whole is above this relation, and to that extent 
is supra-relational . 50 ‘It is the whole that guides and directs 
the twofold functioning of the judgment.’ We have so far 
seen how Brahman is ‘something which stands beyond, behind 
and within the flux of immediate things, something which 
is real and yet waiting to be realised.’ Brahman is imma- 
nent, all-pervasive and transcendent. Further, Brahman is 
the reality of the flux of immediate things. 

Whitehead’s conception of Creativity at the first 
glance looks like 3afikara’s Brahman. But a detailed and 
a concentrated study of the nature of Creativity points out 
the differences. ‘Creativity is without a character of its 
own in exactly the same sense in which Aristotelian ‘matter’ 
is without a character of its own. 51 Jt is that ultimate notion 
of the highest generality at the base of actuality. It cannot 
be characterised, because all characters are more special 
than itself. But Creativity is always found under condi- 
tions, and described as conditioned.’ 52 Creativity comes 


60 S. S. Suryanarayan Sastri -jlkbandartba- Journal of Oriental 
Research, Vol. XII Part IV. 

51 Process and Reality P, ,\z. 

** Ibid P. 43. 
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into actuality only by virtue of its accidents. But for these 
accidents or principles of limitation it has no actuality. 
God is described as the first accident as well as the creature 
of Creativity. Despite its indeterminate and non-actual 
nature, Whitehead affirms that it is the unlimited, all perva- 
ding, undifferentiated causal matrix of the whole world. 
Creativity, when it is limited becomes the urge towards 
differentiations and unification for the purpose of indivi- 
dualising itself into Creatures. It is concerned ‘with be- 
coming the being and the relatedness of actual entities’. 
It is divested of the passive receptivity either of ‘form’ or 
of external relations; it' is the pure notion of the activity. 
It is there before all creatures. It is not an entity but a 
general activity that underlies all things. 

Whitehead’s description of Creativity gives us not 
Sankara’s Brahman but a logical abstraction. First of all, 
the matrix is described as indeterminate and it is above all 
non-existent. It becomes a bare intellectual abstraction, 
an assumption which docs not explain itself. Sankara’s 
Brahman is the real among the reals, (satyasya satyam). 
All other objects of the world are real because of it. 
Brahman is the reality of the world. It is not a bare abstra- 
ction but an infinite consciousness, that is, bliss and know- 
ledge. Such an assumption enables one to explain the world 
of plurality as the modes of Brahman. What that principle 
of limitation is, and why it should be so, are not answered 
by him. He holds the view that God is the accident by 
virtue of which Creativity becomes actual and the process 
is started. The purely indeterminate Creativity is turned 
into determinate freedom by the principle of limitation. 
There is no reason given for this accident. Its irrationality 
is accepted. First of all, we have the difficulty of under- 
standing what Whitehead means by the abstract conceept. 
Creativity. It turns out to be nothing more than an hypo- 
thesis. Further, there is this difficulty about Whitehead’s 
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God. God is represented as an accident of Creativity. 
He says that Creativity is actual in God. There is also the 
statement that God is the first creature of Creativity. One 
and the same principle cannot be the cause and effect at the 
same time. 

Besides a process must have a purpose. A process 
without a purpose even though we grant its inception can- 
not give us an orderly world, or a pattern of interrelated 
events. At best we can have some kind of changing world 
for what we know it might be a chaos and not a cosmos. 
An orderly evolution working out a pattern and achieving 
a definite purpose giving rise to novel things like the one 
described by Whitehead is not possible without the assump- 
tion of a principle of consciousness. A bare and abstract 
Creativity and a metaphysical principle of accidence called 
God cannot account for a patterned process. 

If Reality is merely a logical abstraction, we cannot 
acccunt for the world. In the words of Hegel a system 
which builds its tenets on abstractions is at best a ‘metaphy- 
sical romance’. The conception of Reality as activity is 
not foreign to Indian * thought. The Madhyamika school 
of Buddhism has developed such a concept. A more easy 
and artistic conception is that of the Sankhyas. They 
envisaged Reality as a process of Prakyti. But they never 
represented its nature as purely indeterminate and non- 
existent. They affirmed the existence of Prakfti and attri- 
buted the complex nature of threefold characteristics to it. 
By such a concrete hypothesis the Sankhya was able to 
account logically for the evolutes of the world which have 
threefold characteristics. But Whitehead wants us to 
derive the entire world of objects from the high abstrac- 
tion of Creativity which is not actual in itself. 

The conception of Reality as dynamic is not without 
difficulties. Sankara argues at great length against 
the Madhyamikas as well as the Sankhyas. The nerve of 
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the argument is that an ever changing entity cannot be per- 
fect. Once we admit a perpetual change we will not be 
able to get any thing, which is unchanging. Memory 
and the recognition of the old will become impossible. 
Further, when Reality is represented as a process there 
is the question of the inception of the process. What is 
responsible for the process ? Whitehead holds the view 
that it is an accident, which limits Creativity and thus we 
have the Process. 

Categories like purpose, goal, process and pattern are 
intelligible only with reference to a consciousness or a per- 
sonality. The word Creativity cannot do the function of 
a conscious spirit or a supreme Creator 63 . 

Sankara’s ontology and logic did not lead him to the 
positing of three entities — world of matter, souls and God. 
The concept of personality as the highest category can 
explain to a certain degree the creation of the world. But a 
bare logical abstraction cannot account for it. The positing 
of a bare abstract Creativity as the ultimate category leads 
to the high road of irrational assumption of an accident 
'for it. No passage from it to the world of objects is possible. 
There is absolutely no rational and intellectual link between 
Creativity and the world. This hinter-land is the weakest 
link in Whitehead’s thought. He dogmatises here that there 
is a necessity for an accident, but does not tell us why it should 
be so. He no doubt secures a pattern for his system. The 
deduction from Creativity is aridly systematic, it is forced 
and artificial, for the most part ingenious. This artifically 
costructed concept which is undeviating in its abstractions 
is inconguent with Reality. 

Sankara describes Brahman in negative terms and 
we saw why he does so. His conception of Reality is not 
a bare abstraction or a mere intellectual hypothesis. It is an 

Sankara’s commentary on Vedanta Stitra II, II, 1-10. 
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intuited Reality. We shall now examine the relation between 
Brahman and the world of Reality. 

The nature of Brahman becomes very clear to us-. in 
our examination of the relation of the world of objects 
and Brahman. Sankara's ontology does not permit him the 
positing of more than one entity. Some interpreters have 
taken their stand on Brahman and denied reality to the world ' 
and have branded it as illusory. They have treated the world 
as unreal and compared it to the illusory snake delusively 
perceived in the rope. They have described the world as 
of the nature of dreams and illusion. Such an interpreta- 
tion reduces Advaita to solipsim which is not its real chara- 
cter . 64 Sankara gives an epistemic status to the world. In his 
commentary on the V edanta sutra he refutes the Vijnana-Vada 
school of Buddhism which treats the world as a show and 
an illusion . 55 Sankara defines the real as that which is 
not negated in all times. Brahman alone is real in this sense. 
The absolutely unreal is not cognised. It does not exist at 
all c. g., ‘the barren woman’s son’ ‘the sky lotus’/ the horns 
of a hare’ etc. The world of objects is certainly not on the 
level of unreality. It is not like dream experience.’ 

The world of waking life and empirical being is very 
different from illusory existence (pratibhasika satta). It 
is real and rooted in Brahman . 56 It is in the world of empi- 
rical beings that we strive to attain Advaita realisation. So 
the world of objects and souls is not unreal but belong to 
one order of existence. It is indeterminable in terms of the 

54 Post Sankara thinkers interpret the master’s doctrine and 
stress the negative,element in his thought. They pay no heed to the 
realistic aspect of Sankara’s thought. 

See. Dr. D. M. Dutta’s article on the Realistic aspects in Sankara's 
philosophy Proceedings of the first Indian Philosophical congress, 1925, 
P. 120-128. 

66 Sankara on Vedanta siltras II, II, 28-29. 

68 san mulah somya imah sarvah prajah, Chandogya Upanifad , 
VI, 8, 4 . 
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real ahd the unreal exclusively. It is sadctsadbhyam anir- 
vacanlyam ; positively described it is sadasadatmaka . Sankara 
describes the world in his introduction to the commentary as 
the combination of the real and the unreal (satyanpte mithu- 
nlkftya). In another context Sankara declares that ‘those 
things, on the other hand, of which we are conscious in our 
waking state such as posts and the like, are never negated 
in any state . 57 

We have seen so far that Sankara is keen on distinguish- 
ing the world from Brahaman on the one hand and from 
non-existence on the other. The author of Vedanta sntra 
has declared that this world is non-different from Brahman . 58 
Brahaman is the cause of this world. But for him there 
will be no world. 

If Brahman is declared as the cause of the world, we 
have to attribute personality to Brahman. Most of the 
theists of the world declare God to be the efficient cause and 
creator of the world. The Advaitin cannot and does Tiot 
follow that line of thought. To admit that Brahman creates 
this wojrld is to concede that the {infinite subjects itself to 
the limitations of time and space. Such an acceptance 
convicts Brahman of contradictions. It is held to be 
.partless and infinite and so it cannot get related to the 
finite. The infinite unconditioned Brahamn cannot get 
related to finite world. Nor can it be maintained that the 
absolute manifests itself in and through the finite. That 
would mean that the Absolute is not independent but 
relative. It is not finite for its self-expression. . Further, 
Brahman being self-luminous, it is always manifest. It 
always abides in its nature. Manifestation has no meaning 


87 Sankara’s commentary on Vedant siitra II, n, 29. naivam 
jagaritopalabdham vastu stambhadikam kasyamcidapyavasthayam bad- 
hyate. 2, 2, 29. See also Vedanta sVtra , 11 , 1, 16. 

88 Vedanta siitra II, 1, 14. 
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for it . 59 There is another doctrine that God transforms 
himself as the world. It is called parinama vada. This 
doctrine too is not free from defects. Does Brahmin 
transform his entire self, or a part of his self? If he 
transforms his entire self, he has to share the thrills and 
anguishes of the objects and men in the process of the 
transformation. Besides, he will be only an immanent God 
and will have no transcendental existence. 

Further, we have the question whether it is the whole 
of God that is transformed or only a part. If it is the whole, 
God gets lost in creation, and Advaita would be a variety 
of Pantheism. If it be contended that only a part of 
Brahman is transformed, we need to admit the part and 
whole relation in Brahman. Such an admission militates 
against the impartite nature of Brahman. Further, as one 
of the commentators of Sankara points out, to keep one 
part of God pure and another part for creation is a like 
takhig one half of a fowl for cooking and the other for 
laying eggs . 60 

So Sankara steers clear of the two doctrines creation 
and transformation and takes to a third type of explanation. 
He calls his doctrine Vivartavada. It holds that Brahman 
appears as the world. The reality of the world is Brahman. 
It is non-different from Brahman but still it appears as its, 
effect. The world is the consequent and Brahman is the 
ground. So the Vcdanta-Sutra declares that the world is 
non-other than its cause Brahman (ananya). Vacaspati, 
the commentator of Sankara, explains the implications of 
the statement clearly. He declares that non-difference 
from Brahman does not mean identity but the denial of 

49 Citsukha in his TattvapradlpikQ, P. 9. defines self-luminosity 
as follows — avedyatve satyaparoksa vyvaharayogyata. 

•° Anandagiri on Sankara’s commentary on Vedanta sutra 1, 2, 8. 
na hi Kukutader ekade^o bhogaya pacyate ekade^astu prasavaya, 
kalpyate virodhat. 
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difference . 61 The effect is non-other than the cause, but it 
is not identical with the cause. The world is the effect and 
ia that capacity it shares with the cause the negation of un- 
reality. As effect it differs from the cause, because it falls 
short of Reality. Brahman alone is the sole reality and it is 
non-dependent and self-explanatory. The world cannot be 
taken as eternal and constant ; if it were so it would not be 
art’ effect. It would be self-explanatory; it is not so. 

Neither can we treat the world as unreal. If it is unreal 
it would have nothing in common with Brahman which is 
real. If it were unreal it cannot be the product of the real. 
The relation between Brahman and the world is unique. It 
is an one-sided relation. Brahman is in no way dependent 
on the world, but the world is dependent on Brahman. The 
effect has no existence apart from the cause, but the cause 
is not influenced by the effect. 

Sankara distinguishes two kinds of casuality one 
in which the cause is itself transformed in producing^ the 
effect, and the other in which the cause without itself under- 
going any change, produces the effect . 82 Sankara takes up 
the sec'ond view of causality. The traditional illustrations 
refer to the one sided dependence, and do not mean that 
the universe is illusory. The world is said to depend on 
Brahman as the appearance of the snake depends on the 
rope or that of a silver on a shell. ‘The point of these illus- 
trations as Radhakrishnan puts it ‘is to affirm that the pro- 
duction and cessation of the appearances makes no differ- 
ence to the reality of which they are reflections.’ 

The Upanisads too declare that Brahman is the Reality 
sustaining the universe and its workings. The regularity and 

81 Vacaspati-IMwwtf/? II, i. 14. 

na khalv ananyatvam ity abhedam brumah, kim tu bhcdam vy§se- 
dhamah. Furher it is commented that what is sought to be established 
is not identity but the denial of the existence of a reality apart from the 
cause. 

ta They are called parindma and vivarta , 

F. 10 
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the moral order, fta , that exists in this world is due to Brah- 
man. Yajfiavalkya after a long negative description of 
Brahman tells Gargi ‘Verily, O Gargi at the command of 
that imperishable the sun and the moon stand apart. Veri- 
ly, O Gargi, at the command of that imperishable the earth 

and the sky stand apart Verily, O Gargi, if one performs 

sacrifices and worships and undergoes austerity in this world 
for many thousands of years, but without knowing that 
imperishable, limited indeed is that (work) of his. Verily, 
O Gargi, he who departs from this world without knowing 

that imperishable is pitiable 63 That imperishable is 

the unseen, the unheard Hearer, the unthought Thinker, 
the ununderstood Understander 84 . .. the Taittirlya expresses 
the truth in a poetic language ‘ out of fear of Him the sun 
rises, through fear of Him, Agni, Indra and Death speed. 66 ’ 
‘Puspadanta’s verse in praise of the Lord brings out the 
truth . 66 ‘ O, Lord ‘thou art the sun, moon, air, fire, water, 
sky .and earth, I know not anything that is, which you are 
not.’ The Gita points out ‘that the splendour which is in 
the Sun and which illumines the whole universe, that which 
is in the moon and which is like-wise in the fire— that is 
mine. (Lords )’. 67 

We have seen so far that the world or the universe is 
not as real as Brahman, because it is limited and admits of 
subject and object relations. But we have also to note that 
it is not unreal or tuccha or asat as some make it out . 88 Such 

* s Brhadaranyaka 3, 8, 9. 

M Ibid 3, 8, 11. 

• 5 Taittirlya II, 8. 

•® Mahimniibstotram. V. 26. 

• 7 Gita XV v. 12. 

•• Vidyaranya Pancadati VI, 1 30 ‘ that the man in the street 
(laukika) regards the world of maya to be real (vastavl). He who is 
learned in scripture regards it as unreal (tuccha) and the metaphysician 
regards it as indeterminable (anirvacaniya). 

‘ tuccha'nirvacaniya ca vastavi ce'ty asawtridha, jSeya maya ca 
tribhirbodhaih ^rauta-yauktika-laukikaih ' 
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a view goes against the very injunctions of the Upanisads. 
The Upanisads exhort us to transcend ignorance and realise 
the self in this very world of space and time. ‘If one fails to 
attempt to realise Brahman in this life he stands to a very 
great loss ’ 89 declares the Kena. Our laudable attempt to 
realise ourselves through modes of life, fravana, man an a 
and nidhidbyasana (instruction, reflection and contemplation) 
would lose all the value if the world is entirely unreal. If 
the universe is declared unreal, our ethical efforts like love, 
heroism, sacrifice, etc., will be bereft of their significance, 
and stand on no higher level thant he encounters of Don 
quixote with wind mill. An entirely unreal universe cannot 
exhibit the rule of law, mechanical and moral, that we find 
in this world. The rigidity of the causal principle that obtains 
in the universe is possible because of the reality of Brahman 
at the back of it . 70 

There cannot be such an impassable gulf between Rea- 
lity and existence. We should not asunder them apart. In- 
terests of Philosophic unity require of us to bridge it. The 
late Professor Suryanarayana Sastri writes that * from the 
empirical to the real, from appearance to the absolute, a 
passage is either possible or it is not. If not, the absolutist 
philosophy is an irrelevent night-mare. If on the contrary 
the passage is possible, there can be no radical discontinuity 
between the two. The appearance is neither entirely an 
appearance nor has it a distinct Reality in a fantastic realm 
of its own. It is real ; but its reality derives from and is 
reducible to the Absolute . 71 The traditional view of the 
distinction between the two realms, the transcendental and 


•» Kena II 5. 

70 Sec. S. Suryanarayana sastri Advaita , causality and Human free- 
dom . The Indian Historical Quarterly , Vol. XVI 1940. 

71 S. Suryanarayana sastri An advaita plea for continuity. The 
journal of Madras University Vol. X no. I. 
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the empirical, have been carried too far. In fact, there are 
no two exclusive, discrete and diverse realms. The empirical 
is only a semblance of the transcendental. The whole *is 
present in the part informing it and giving it, reality. ‘Rea- 
lity and existence are not to be set against each other as 
metaphysical contraries. Nothing on earth is utterly perfect 
or utterly without perfection. Those who have the vision 
of perfection strive continually to increase the perfection and 
diminish the imperfection ’. 72 

Sankara points out that ‘the whole multiplicity of crea- 
tures existing under name and form, and in so far as it has 
supreme being itself for its essence is true ; if regarded as 
self-dependent, it is untrue ’. 73 From these considerations, 
it follows that the world is not a mere illusion and show. 

‘ It is real not being ultimate but being a form, an expression 
of the ultimate.’ In the words of Radhakrishnan ‘ the world 
is not so much negated as reinterpreted’. ‘Unreal the 
wdfld is, illusory it is not ’. 

The Advaita view of cause merits a detailed considera- 
tion. It is only when we understand what the advaitin 
means by cause we can know the relation between Brahman 
and the world. The concept of cause involves the notion 
of relation. The cause and effect are related to each other. 
The Njrdja- Vainest hi and Bauddha schools hold the view 
that the effect is something new and different from the cause. 
They say that the effect comes into being de novo. They 
argue that if it were not so the expression that the cause 
produces- the effect will have no meaning. 

If the cause were not different from the effect, and if 
the effect was already in the cause, then there is no need for 
the operation or the instrumental cause. On that view we 


72 S. Radhakrishnan Eastern Religions and Western thought. P. 31. 

78 Sankara on Chandogya \Jpanifad VI, 3, 2, Sarvam ca namaru- 
padi vikarajatam sadatmana eva satyani, svatastu anytani. 
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find no use for the potter or his instruments because the pot 
is already in the clay. 

For such reasons the cause is held to be different from 
the effect. The Sahkhya system criticises the Nyaya view 
and many an Advaitin expresses himself in sympathy with 
the Sahkhya criticism. The Sahkhya criticism paves the 
way for the Advaitin . 74 If the effect is held to be something 
new and as not contained already in the cause then we have 
the contingence of something being produced out of nothing. 
If every effect is something new and not connected with its 
cause anything can produce anything; a position contrary 
to and falsified by human experience. 

The Sankhyas hold the view that the effect is prefigured 
in the cause. It is found in the cause in a potential form. 
Cause only manifests the effect. Causal operation is of the 
nature of an activity. It transforms what is potential into 
the form of the effect. The effect is not something new. 
It is because of this we see men seeking appropriate causes 
for appropriate effects. Not even a thousand artists can 
turn blue into yellow . 75 Nor can we extract oil out of sands. 
It >s seen that one who wishes to produce a particular effect 
seeks an appropriate cause e. g., one who wants curds seeks 
milk and not water. 

If the effect is considered as non-existent, there is the 
doubt as to how a non-existent effect has connection with 
an existent cause. The effect is either different from the 
cause or is not. If it is not different, then there is no meaning 
in calling it a cause. If it is different, it can only be present 


74 The Sahkhya theory of transformation is the spring board 
for the Advai tin's theory. 

SarvajSatman S atikje pa-£dr\ raka . 11. 61 . 

Vivarta vadasya hi purtiva bhutnihi Vedanta vade parinama 
vadah. 

76 14 vara Krsna Sdnkbya kdrikd, v. 9 . 

This doctrine is called Satkarya-vada. 
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in a non-manifest form in the cause. The effect is not con- 
tained in the cause. The advaitin does not rest satisfied here ; 
he finds that the Sankhya is insufficiently logical. 'He 
directs his attack on the Sankhya. Granting for a moment 
that causation is manifestation, we have the question, is 
this manifestation existent or not ? If it is existent, then the 
causal operation of the manifestation is superfluous. If it is * 
not existent, then the manifestation itself will require another 
cause for it. This lands us in infinite redress. 

The Advaitin concludes that cause and effect should not 
be treated as distinct entities. That way we cannot explain 
the intelligibility of the concept. So Sankara treats cause 
and effect as really identical, now appearing as cause and now 
as effect. We must deny their distinctness and treat them 
as the appearances of Brahman. The non-distinctness is 
asserted in respect of the relation between Brahman and the 
world. ‘ The causal relationship is to be understood as the 
reletion between the substrate and the super-imposed, i.e., 
the rope and the snake : But for the rope there would be no 
snake delusion. The snake delusion does not affect the 
rope in any way. The effect is nothing other than the 
cause though it appears to be different. But the Advaitin 
admits the efficacy of the causal concept in the world 
and holds that it is unintelligible only in respect of Brah- 
man. The late Prof. S. Suryanarayana Sastry has clinched 
the issue in the statement that ‘ causal rigidity in the empiri- 
cal world is consistent with the denial of causality in the 
transcendental world.’ If there is not causal rigidity and 
moral necessity in the world our endeavour for self-realisa- 
tion here will prove of no avail. So it does obtain in the 
world of Plurality. 

The logical requirement of the school of Monistic 
idealism has to adopt this double strand of explanation but 
not the postulation of two entities. There is no real dualism 
between Brahman and the world or between substance 
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and mpdes, or between the Noumenon and the pheno- 
menon. They all do not belong to the same order of 
Reality; one of them is the truth of the other in j legel’s 
language. 

Such in short, is the line of criticism adopted by Sankara. 
He just passes in review the different conceptions of cause 
‘and criticises them bringing out their varying fullness and 
worth. The lower conception finds its fulfilment in the 
higher. It is a progressive discovery of truth and the method 
of criticism is immanent . 76 

The advaitin’s conception of cause and effect in respect 
of Brahman is peculiar. Traditional exponents of Advaita 
hold that the one sided causal relation described by Sankara 
i.e., the Vivarta-vada is only found in delusive cognitions. 
Vivarta-vada holds the view that the cause is in no way 
affected by the effect, whereas the effect has no reality apart 
from the cause. This type of one sided delation of trans- 
formation is found only in delus : ons. So some of the 
orthodox exponents of Sankara hold the view that Sankara’s 
distinct genius and unique insight is displayed in the distinc- 
tion he effects between the ordinary doctrine of transforma- 
tion and his own doctrine of illusion. Following this line 
of thought they hold that world is unreal. There are a few 
passages where Sankara asserts this view boldly. Some- 
times he does so even setting at naught the authority of the 
Vedanta -silt) -a. 

A certain school of Advaita thinkers holds the view that 
the world is unreal, and that Brahman can be known only 
by negating the world. The relation between Brahman and 
the world on their account is the relation between ignorance 
and knowledge. It is a relation of contrariety. Both cannot 
be- true; if one is true the other is false. They represent 
Reality and existence as antithetical principles. The nerve 


7 * See Sankara on Vedanta sdtra II. 1. 14. 
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of their argument is as follows. Brahman cannot be known 
by any direct pramana, except through the appearance. The 
appearance is the world. This appearance has to be negated 
to know Brahman. By annulling it we know Brahman. If 
this were not so, says the orthodox interpreter, Sankara 
would not have started with a dissertation on superimposi- 
tion instead of a description of Brahman. They hold that ' 
the significance of the adhyiisa bha&ya is that Sankara sets a 
great deal by the method of negation. 

A later day Advaita thinker Vidyaranya holds the view 
that the objetes of the world have five aspects. They 
are — (i) 77 their existence, (2) their manifestation, (3) their 
lovability, (4) their name and (5) form. Of these the last 
two are related to the realm of unreality and the first three 
are of the nature of Brahman itself. 

Now we have to see as to why and what makes Brahman 
appear as the world of Reality. The problem of creation 
is a very difficult problem. No completely satisfactory 
answer to it is possible. Hindu thought suggests many 
theories. Some hold the view that creation is due to the 
wondrous power of God, some regard it as a dreatli and an 
illusion. Some others assign it to the sweet desire of God. 
Yet others hold that it is due to God’s desire to manifest 
all beings. Some hold it to be for the enjoyment and 
diversion of the Lord. 78 

The Advaitin does not subscribe to any of these views. 
He says, the world is the expression of Brahman. It is a pro- 
cess of self-determination. This principle of self determina- 
tion is called maya or nescience. On the ontological side 
maya is represented ‘ as the beginningless positive substance 
capable of being destroyed by Brahman realisation’. 

77 Vidyaranya Dig-dfbya viveka zo. astibhati priyam l'upam 11am a 
cetyam$a pancakam adya-trayam brahma-rupam jagad rupam tato 
dvayam. 

78 Gaudapada’s k&rika Chapt. I. v. 7 to 9. 
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Maya is the principal category with the help of which 
iWjkara accounts for the world of diversification. It is 
represented as a beginningless entity which is responsible 
for the world of diversity . 79 When Brahman is conditoned 
by Maya wc have the world of objects and souls. Maya is 
of the nature of ignorance. It cannot belong to inert 
objects. It is an attribute of consciousness. It is described 
as a quality characterising conscious entities. It must have 
a locus. The individual soul is the locus of may a. Besides 
a locus, Maya being the nature M ignorance, requires a 
content (visaya). Its content is Brahman. The soul is the 
locus and it is ignorant of Brahman. 

Here it may be asked, how can we have the jivas (souls) 
prior to the functioning of Maya. Tor Maya to function 
we need a locus and a content. Thus there is the defect 
of reciprocal dependence in respect of Maya. We do not 
have souls prior to the functioning of Map, and wc cannot 
have Maya without the souls, for its locus. The resourceful 
advaitin posits the beginningless nature to Maya . 80 

Maya besides being beginningless is positive also. Tt 
has two powers, it suppresses Brahman and shows up in its 
place the world of names and forms (nama-rupa prapanea). 
These t\w> frictions ;iiv called wv/og/u and /v/wg/w rev pec lively. 
It is because of these two functions we have the appearance 
of the world in Brahman. Unless it were a posit ive substance 
we cannot invest it with powers to create entities in 
place of Brahman. 

Advaira logic holds the view that (difference) (bheda) 
is due to the functioning of Mava. Difference as a category 


70 Author's paper : The Implications of the doctrine of Maya , Prabud- 
dha Bharat, April, 1944, 

80 . The A-lvaitin holds six things as beginninglcss, they arejlva, 
/jjvara, VBuddha cit, the difference between i^vara and jlva, avidya, 
the connection between avidya and soul — pee Acyuta Krsnanarida's 
commentary of Siddh&ntaJe£a sangraha (Kumkonam edition) P. 305. 

F. 11 
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of thought is said to obtain in the world of appearance. 
Tt is not considered basic ; Identity is considered basic. The 
category of difference is criticised at great length. The 
summary of the arguments divested of its dialectics is as 
follows ; difference is a relation, it presupposes two terms ; 
it needs a locus as well as the thing from which it is differen- 
tiated. In the language of the Indian logician difference 
depends on an cnwyogi and a pratiyogi ; because it is of the 
nature of a relation. We cannot have a relation without 
two terms . 81 

Now the question is ‘ Is difference the nature of the 
thing (svarQpa) or is it an attribute ? If it were to be the 
nature of the thing itself, it will break itself into a number 
of things, because difference is its very nature. 

The function of difference is splitting up things. This 
process will go on endlessly and would not even rest with 
the primal atom. 

•If we cosider difference not as the nature of the thing 
but as the attribute of the relata, even then we are not free 
from defects. Then there is the question, is the attribute 
different from its substrate or is it of its very nature ? If ' 
the attribute is different from the substrate we have three 
units, the substrate, the difference which is its attribute, 
and the difference of the attribute from the substrate. Once 
we start on the circle ; it lands us in infinite regress . 62 

The dialectic leads us to the conclusion that identity 
is more fundamental than difference and that difference is 
derivative. Further, difference presupposes identity, and 
identity does not presuppose difference. 

The school of thought that upholds the doctrine of 
* identity-in-difference ’ remarks that identity too presupposes 

.--u- — - - — ^ * 

81 Vacaspati, the commentator ot Sankara, bases his discussion of 
the dialectics of difference on Mandana's Brabwbisiddh/. 

82 S.S. Suryanarayana sastri's Bhamati (catussutri) edited with an 
English translation, see * the introduction, PP.XVIl — XIX also Sec 
PP. 174*179. 
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difference, because without difference identity has no 
meaning. 

This argument would have some force if the Advaitin 
interprets the term identity to mean ‘ negation of difference’. 
It is not negation of difference (bhedabhava). It means 
the svarupa ie ; the tadatmya , the very nature of Brahman. 
So. .the criticism is pointless. It remains now for the 
Advaitin to point out that identity is basic and primary and 
it alone can claim ultimate validity. 

The doctrine of Maya is central to Advaita. So far 
we have seen that it is a positive, beginningless, entity res- 
ponsible for the suppression of Brahman and the showing 
up of the world of difference in its place. Maya has its 
jurisdiction over all the things in this world except Brahman. 
It is because of this, Maya is sometimes referred to as the 
material cause of the world. Sankara discusses the nature 
of Maya in his celebrated introduction to the commentary 
on the Vedanta sutra. There he points out that ‘the entire 
world of social, scriptural and (Sastraic) discourse presuppose 
the doctrine of maya. He boldly proclaims that finite 
knowledge and the concept of the instruments of knowledge 
all presuppose the doctrine of Maya. It comes -to saying 
that Maya is presupposed in all our activities. Further, it is 
indicated that Maya is necessary for the very possibility of 
finite knowledge. Thus the doctrine is derived from the 
experience of men. Maya in the words of Swarni Viveka- 
nanda, ‘is a simple statement of facts ; it is what we are and 
what is around us’. There is a persistent confusion in 
human life between the inert object and the atman. 


( I o be continued ■) 




GAUDAPADA’S kArikA 
By Jnanendra Lal Majumdar 
(alatasantt) 

(Co // 1 htuvd from I W. I . Pi. 3. P 2? 6) 

VIII. (a) — 1 Sijvana is in/ ageless, 

ZFFyjtTmwV F'f^TT^TTPT'jf zp-TT I 
3TFT^TFT cP-TT llV^II 

Translation — (48) just as an uiimovini’ fire-brand is 
imagclcss and unborn, so is unmoving Vijn.ina imageless 
and unborn. 

1 wakening of \'aith. p. 79 — “When the Alayavijnina 
is quieted, the multiplicity of things disappears.” 

Lai)kara/arn Sutra 1 77 . — “The state of imagelessness 
which is in compliance with the awakening of mind itself, 
is not affected by such changes as arising, abiding- and des- 
truction.” 

% 

Ibid . Sagathakan/ 257. — “By passing on to Mind only, 
he passes on to the state of imagelessness; when he 
establishes himself in the state of imagelessness, he secs 
•not (even) the Mahayana.” 

Ibid . Sagathakan/ 569.---' “In the state of imagelessness, 
there is no reality, no Parikalpita, no Paratantra, no five 
Dharmas, no two-fold mind.” 

Exposition : — 

Unborn, because causation is impossible. It is a false 
appearance like an image or shadow. There is the truth behind 
if which is the Light of Vijnana or Citta of which it is the 
image, and which is calm and non-dual. Now, if we analyse 
the character of an image, we find that it is no doubt a false 
appearance, but this false appearance has the appearance 

347 
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of being a second to the real thing which is seen separately 
and there is also a medium in which it appears. Thus in the 
face of the separate appearance of the image and of the 
medium, the thing itself cannot be called non-dual and the 
image also cannot be called unborn. Similarly, the world 
is perceived separately from Vijnana and there is the 
percciver by or in whom it is perceived. This discrimi- 
nation surely vitiates the non-duality of Vijnana, and the 
characteristic marks of perceiver and perceived falsify the 
idea of non-birth of the world. 

In reply we have to say that the point of our com- 
parison of the world with an image is only the unreality of 
both. We never mean to say that the world is, in all res- 
pects, what an image is. That would be identity and not 
comparison. But you may ask where is the example of 
an image-like false appearance, diversified in character, 
which is not perceived as a separate object from the reality 
of which it is like an image? I shall tell you. It is the 
optic illusion presented by a moving fire-brand. When the 
fire-brand moves, we see lines, curves and various other 
forms of light which are mere false appearances, images, 
as it were, of the fire-brand. When it ceases moving, the 
images disappear and nothing of the kind emanates from 
it. Again, when it moves, the images do not appear from 
a different source and as they are unrealities they cannot also 
be said to issue from it, and when it ceases moving, they do 
not go somewhere eisc and cannot also be said to have entered 
into it. Moreover, so long as the images arc seen the fire- 
brand is not seen in its true form, and yet it is the fire-brand 
that is really seen when the images are seen. In short, the 
images are what arc seen of the fire-brand when it is in 
motion. 

It is the same with Vijfiana which being in motion, 
there appear the diversities of subject and object, perception 
and perceiver, which remain in view, covering the view of the 
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reality, only so long as it continues moving, but the moment 
it ceases moving, they disappear no one knows where as 
they appeared from no one knows where. They are what arc 
seen of the Light of Vijnana when it is in motion. Being 
really nothing and yet appearing as something they are always 
inscrutable as has been said before. No question of causa- 
tion can arise here. Thus the world is unborn and vijnana is 
non-dual and discrimination is false. 

3twr^ rrvr # ?rmraT srrpr: i 
^ tRtSKpr fauTRMR srfBRTfR %||<f^|| 

?r faw 3 ts 5 Tfrm i 

fajfRsfa tr-fct llgoii 

fetT# RRRR t ?TTOFHT WW: I 
?T fRtRR faRRTvt f%5TR ferf%%||g?|| 

Translation — (49) When the fire-brand moves the 
images are not from anywhere else. When the fire-brand 
ceases moving, they are not anywhere else, neither do they 
enter into it. 

Translation — (50) As nothingness is their character, 
they do not come out of the fire-brand. It should be the 
same with Vijnana also, for the image (here) is not different 
in character (from the image in the case of a moving fire- 
brand). 

Translation — (51) When Vijnana moves the images 
are not from anywhere else. When Vijnana ceases moving, 
they are not anywhere else, neither do they enter 
into it. 

^ faWR fasTRR JRRTVTTRtJR: I 

sf °4 3 o a^ I T % I 

4 T vmqr ugBii 

Translation — (52) As nothingness (absence of subs- 
tance) is their character, they do not come out of Vijfiana 
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for which reason they are always inscrutable, being non- 
existent as effects and no causal relation prevailing. 

Translation — (53) A thing may be the cause of a thing 
and a nothing the cause of a nothing of course. (But) the 
dharmas {i.e., the grasped and the grasping) cannot be 
proved to have the character of a thing or the character of 
• a nothing. 

y 4 faenrr vrfa ^ erstr 1 

* > 

nT I 5 <s 55 f 5 nfir sftrerfar ugvu 

Translation — ( 54) Thus the dharmas are not born of 
the Mind; nor is the Mind born of the dharmas. In this 
way the wise comprehend (lit. enter into) the non-birth 
of cause and effect. 

Laukdratdra Sutra. Sagathakam 561 — “When the 
world is regarded as like Maya and a dream, exempt from 
cause and condition, and eternally causeless, there is no 
rising of imagination.” 

VIII. Attachment is the cause and Wdyd-iikc the nature 
of the birth of things. 

Am nrfm u\\u 

Translation — (55) As long as there is attachment to 
cause and effect, so long there is the arising of cause and 
effect. When the attachment to cause and effect vanishes, 
there is no arising of cause and effect. 

Tankavatdra Sidra , LI — “ Mahamati, it is like the city 
of the Gandharvas which the unwitted take for a real city, 
though it is not so in fact. The city appears in assence owing 
to their attachment to file memory of a city preserved in 
seed from beginningless time.” 

Awakening of Tai/h, p. 56 — “ All things, on account 
of our confused smrti , appear under the forms of individua- 
tion. If we could overcome our confused smrti , the 
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signs 1 of individuation would disappear, and there 
would be no trace of a world (of individual and isolated) 
objects.” 

\-,<u'ik'lvcitdra Sutra , IX — “ It is for the sake of the 
simple-minded that the Citta is said to be evolving as regards 
form. There is no such evolving in the Citta itself, which 
is beyond comprehension.” 

did fraTt h sr'rahngs.ii 

Translation — (56) As long as there is attachment to 
cause and effect, so long sart/sdra (birth-and-death) is 
spread. When attachment to cause and effect vanishes, 
saw sdra is not attained. 

I^atik.iratdra Sutra, LXXII1 — “ The Blessed One said — 
What is meant by a worldly object of enjoyment, Mahamati? 
It means that which can be touched, attracted by, wiped 
off, handled and tasted ; it is that which makes one get attached 
to an external world, enter into a delusion on account of a 
wrong view, and appear again in the Skandhas where, 
owing to the procreative force of desire, there arise all kinds 
of disaster such as birth, age, disease, death, sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, pain, despair etc.” 

]^a/)kJrat. 7 ra Sutra , LXl'l 1 1 — “Further, Mahamati, there 
are three attachments deep-seated in the minds of the ignorant 
and simple-minded. They are greed, anger and folly ; and 
thus there is desire which is procreative and is accompanied 
by joy and greed ; closely attached to this there takes place 

a succession of births in the paths When one is 

cut off from this attachment, no signs will be seen indicative 
of attachment or of non-attachment.” 

Exposition : — 

(55-56) But you chukle and say that in going to 
illustrate the non-duality of Vijfiana, we have stultified our 
idea of its calmness and thus our contention that the world 
I 7 . 12 
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is unborn falls through, for activity is merely an effort to 
produce an effect, no matter whether the effect is real or 
fanciful. As the movement of a fire-brand produces an 
effect, so the movement of Vijhana produces an effect which 
is the world, and thus there is causation. In defending 
ourselves against this charge, we have simply to draw your 
attention to the fact that the movement of the Vijhana is 
merely relative, the movement of our attachment to causa- 
tion being imputed to it as is the movement of a carriage 
imputed to the surrounding landscape. So long as our 
attachment to causation will operate, the Vijhana will be 
hidden from our view (verse 82) and the world of causation 
will appear in its place, spreading the sathsara of birth and 
death. The moment our attachment to causation will cease 
to operate, the world and sathsara will disappear. It is like 
a transparent wheel rapidly revolving between a stationary 
fire-brand and an observer’s eye and producing the same 
effect as is produced by a tire-brand itself revolving. When 
the wheel stops there is nothing but the stationary fire-brand. 
So the Buddha said, “ When a (psychological) revulsion takes 
place in the Yogins (by the transcendence) of the Citta, 
Manas and Vijhana, they cast off the (dualistic) discrimination 
of grasped and grasping in what is seen of Citta itself, and 
entering the Tathagatagarbha attain the realisation of noble, 
wisdom ; and in this there is no thought of existence or 
non-existence” (L. Sfl/ra, XXXV.) Non-brith, therefore 
is the truth. 

VIII. (a) Ref uia /ion of Nihilism and liter nulls m 

'twt’tt hmd’ ?nfa=r 1 1 

qrfet tiiTsn 

Translation — (57) Everything in its sa/i/vr/i (conventional) 
aspect is born, hence there is no eternal ity. Everything in 
its sat (paramartha, ultimate reality) aspect is unborn, hence 
there is no annihilation. 
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L afik lvatara Sutra LK — “ Conventional truth sathvp- 
ti) and ultimate truth (paramartha) — if there be a third, non- 
entity is its cause ; the false imagination belongs to the 
conventional ; when it is cut asunder, there is the realm of 
the wise.” 

Ibid, Sagatbakam 429 — “ According to conventional 
truth (samvyti) things are, but not in the highest truth ; 
to be confused in things not having self-nature — this belongs 
to conventional truth.” 

Ibid, Sagathakam 5 29 — “ W hen the Parikalpita is 
thoroughly understood (as to its nature), the Paratantra is 
not born ; when the Paratantra, is understood, the Parikal- 
pita becomes Suchness (Tathata).” 

L,afikdvatdra Sutra, 1 SXXi 1 1 . — “ Etcrnalism rises 
from embracing a doctrine of no-causation, while nihilism 
rises from believing in the annihilation of causal conditions 
and in the non-existence of a cause.” 

Ibid, Sdgathakam 869 — “ Others who are not wise 
abide in nihilism because of their negation of causation and 
reality.” 

Ijafikavatara , Sutra, LXXXl ' — “When it is understood 
that the objective world is nothing but what is seen of the 

Mind itself this is emancipation, Mahamati, and 

not annihilation.” 

Exposition : — 

(57) Of course, things are born to our worldly vision 
before which the wheel of attachment is revolving. It is 
samv%ti or conventional truth whmh is really another 
name for untruth. In Paramartha or ultimate truth nothing 
is born. Such a birth of the world disproves the common 
notion of its eternality. But it must also be kept in mind 
that it is not absolutely nihil, for, on the one hand "it is the 
result of attachment to causation which is in operation, and 
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on the other, in particular, it is what is seen of the true light 
of Citta or Vijfiana. 

“ I always preach emptiness which is beyond eterna- 
lism and nihilism,” said the Buddha. 

smr ttttM ^rt m ^ ’tftt =t iivh 

cRnfts^fT: i 

JTpft ffTrJfr ?r Trsift jfksnrr iiaaii 

Translation — (58) The dharmas which appear to be 
born, are not born in truth (i. e., in reality). Their birth is 
like Maya and that Maya is non-existent. 

Tafikavatdra Sutra , XU V . — All things have the 

nature of Maya all things are like Maya 

because they are unreal and like a lightning flash which is 
seen as quickly disappearing.” 

Ibid , Sagatbaham 30 — “ As Maya is manifested depending 
on g*rass, wood and brick, though Maya its'clf is non-existent, 
so are all things essentially (mere appearances).” 

Translation — (39) Just as from a seed created by 
Maya, a seedling of the same nature is born and it is 
neither eternal nor annihilated, even so the dharmas 
should be considered. 

Tafikavatara Sntra, XII. — As nothing is existent, “ in 
reference to what should we talk of non-existence ?” 

C. Nirabbi/apya — Sunyatd — Emptiness of Unprcdica- 

bility 

(B) The falsity of Nama {name') 

qrphj 1 

Translation — (60) No such term as eternal or non- 
eternal applies to the dharmas which arc all unborn. Where 
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expressions do not obtain, no distinction can be expressed 
(i. e. no distinguishing terms can be used for what arc 
unpredicable). 

Tafikavatara Sutra. XX I II — “ Agian, Mahamati, what 
is meant by the emptiness of all things in the sense that 
they are unpredicable ? It is that the nature of the false 
imagination is not expressible, hence the emptiness of all 
things in the sence of their unpredicability. Thus one 
speaks of the emptiness of unpredicability.” 

Awakening of Faith, p. 56 — “ Therefore all things in 
their fundamental nature are not namable or explicable. 
They cannot be expressed in any form of language.” 

Fanklvatdru Sutra, XXXII — “ I always preach em- 
ptiness which is beyond eternalism and nihilism.” 

Imposition : — 

(58 to 60) Hence the world cannot be characterised 
as either existent or non-existent. No characteristic mark 
of existence or of non-existence appertains to it. flow 
then do you characterise its appearance ? Whatever appears 
must cijher exist, as a reality, or not exist, as a phantom, 
a flowe'r in the sky. No, we say, there is another form of 
appearance in which things can be used as realities, although 
they are not so. This happens in the case of magically 
•created objects, things having the nature of Mava or illusion, 
which itself has’no reality. Like a Mayika seedling born of 
a Mayika seed, the world is neither existent nor non-existent. 
Tt is indescribable and so no distinctive characteristic mark 
can be attributed to it. 

Thus is established Nirabhilapya-Sunyata — the em- 
ptiness of unpredicability — as stated by the Buddha. Hereby 
is also established the falsity of the dharma Nama (name). 

(R) The falsity of Vikalpa ( Discrimination ) 

*WT fart RTW I 

faer mwr 11^11 
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Translation — (61) As in a dream the mind moves through 
(or, by) Maya (to appear) as a two-fold image, so in the 
waking state the Mind moves through Maya to appear as 
a two-fold image (viz. the grasping and the grasped). 

Tafikavatcira Sutra , Sagathakam 2x3 — “ Depending 
upon the Mind, there appears (within) a mind and without 
a world of individual objects (rupinah) ; this and no other 
is an external world which is imagined by the ignorant.” 

Tankavatdra Sutra. TXI V — “ According to the Bles- 
sed One, depending on and attaching to the dualism of 
being and non-being, there evolve views characteristic of 
wrong discrimination as when the magician produces varieties 
of people that are not at all real and complete objects.” 

arCT ^ gTmrrcr fati rrcm: 1 

3ra*r =? jitptrt ; 3mr^r i^yn 
fej t ff^trTT'T I 

sr^TFT ^rfr trcT 11^311 

N N ^ N v v 

Rrf'fWIfd H <TrT: <T*R> I 

c *v c e. *\ 

^ ^T?^frfJTKT?r nv*n 

^TPTfrh f?V t frmn 1 

3T«3-3rR ^rtfr sffatR qnr trer ii^mi 

cet: i 

c > 

?WT afUTdr^fTfHBUrl ll^ll 

Translation — (62) In a dream the Mind is doubtless the 
non-dual (reality) as well as the two-fold image. Similarly, 
in the waking state (it is) doubtless the non-dual (reality) 
as well as the two-fold image. 

Lankdvatara Sutra. VII — “Body, property and abode 
are objectifications of the Alayavijfiana which is in itself 
above (the dualism of) subject and object.” 

Ibid. LV — “ As to the Yogins there is one reality which 
reveals itself as multiplicity and yet there is no multiplicity 
in it; so is the nature of the false imagination.” 
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' Translation — (63-64) Moving in a dream a dreamer'ton- 
statitiy sees egg-born, heat-born and other jivas (living 
beings) also (besides non-living things) lying in the ten 
directions. These (jivas) who are sights of the Mind of 
the dreamer do not exist separately (i. e., are not different) 
from it (the Mind). Similarly, this Mind of the dreamer is 
considered to be what is their sight. (That is, there is only 
the Mind which appears both as the seer and the seen). 

Translation — (65-66) Moving in the waking state a 
peaking person constantly sees egg-born, heat-born and 
other jivas also lying in the ten directions. These (jivas) 
who are sights of the Mind of the waking person do not 
exist separately (i. e. are not different) from it (the Mind). 
Similarly, the Mind of the waking person is considered to 
be what is their sight. 

Tafikdvatdra Sutra. Till — “ The Manas is evolved 
along with the notion of an ego and its belongings, to which 
it clings and on which it reflects. It has no body of its own, 
nor its own marks ; the Alayavijnana is its cause and 
'support*. Because the world which is the Mind itself is 
imagined real and attached to as such, the whole psychic 
system evolves mutually conditioning.” 

D. Taksana-fnnyatd- — Emptiness of individual marks 
^ h f% 1 

cFipm nsjh llVill 

'O ' 

Translation — (67) (Thus)as both of them (i. c., the 
Mind and the jiva both appearing as thfc seer and the seen) 
are mutual sights, of which may it be said. “ It is”? It is 
irr this direction (i.e., the doctrme of the Buddhas) that 
both (i. e., the two-fold image, the see and the seen) are 
recognised to be empty of individual marks (Laksana- 
Sunyam). 
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* L afikavatdra Sutra , XXVII . — “ Mahamati, what is the 
emptiness of individual marks ? It is that all things have 
no (such distinguishing) marks of individuality and gene- 
rality. Tn consideration of mutuality and accumulation 
(things are considered to be realities), but when they arc 
further investigated and analysed, Mahamati, they are non- 
existent, and not predicable with individuality and generality; 
and because thus no such ideas as self, other or both, hold 
good, Mahamati, the individual marks no longer obtain. 
So it is said that all things are empty as to their self-nature.” 

Ibid. XXVII — “ This (teaching of) emptiness, no- 
birth, non-duality and no self-nature is found in all the sutras 
of all the Buddhas, and this doctrine is recognised in everyone 
of them.” 

Exposition : — 

(61 to 67 ) Having thus disposed of (he doubts raised 
against the non-duality and calmness of the Light of Vijnana 
or Citta, the true aspect of which we fail to realise on account 
of our attachment to the idea of causation and an image-like 
false aspect of which is all that we see of it as the world of 
subject and object, we return to the conclusion arrived at 
before that the waking state and the dreaming state are alike 
in nature and that all perceptions in both the states have the 
same value of fictitiousness measured in the scale of truth. 
It is the magic of Maya, which though itself non-existent 
raises the vision of the existence of the duality of subject and 
object of, which the world is composed where there 
really exists the non-dual self of Citta, and it is the same in 
both the waking state and the dreaming state. The virtual 
non-existence of the apparent existence of subject and object 
or the perceiver and the perceived, is clinched by the fact 
of their mutual dependence — Citta as perceiver sees itself as 
perceived jfvas or beings and these perceived jivas as 
perceivers see Citta as their perceived. And this is the case 
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whether we are awake or dreaming. Hence neither the 
subject nor the object has any real distinction as such. 

In this way beginning from an analysis of a dream, 
we have seen what we generally consider as the chara- 
cteristic marks distinguishing the subject and the object of 
common usage in the world are really fictitious. Utility, 
extension in time and space, and persistence in perception, 
and even the discrimination of subject and object, all arc 
false. 

Thus is proved Laksana-gunyata — the emptiness of 
characteristic marks. And the falsity of Vikalpa (discrimina- 
tion) is also established. 

thn sfhTT smt sr# ii^ii 

wr wmnfT sfRT fsnrhsfa h i 
? r vraffrt ^ ii^ii 
w f-tlkd+T sftcfr ^ i 

trsn^rramt ^ ^ ^ ii^oii 

Translation — (68-70) Just as a dream-made jiva (living 
*person),*is born and also dies, so all those jivas come to be 
(appear) and also cease to be (disappear). Just as a Maya 
(magic) made jiva is born and also dies, so do all those jivas 
pome to be and also cease to be. Just as an art-made jiva 
is born and also dies, so do all those jivas come to be and 
also cease to be, 

IX. Conclusion : — 

In ultimate truth nothing is born 
?r tsfta: 1 

Translation — (71) Never is a jiva born, his existence 
is not. This is that highest truth where nothing is born. 

Taftkdvatara Sutra, Sagathakam 228 — “Seeing the world 
as like Maya and a dream one abides with the truth ; the 
F. 13 
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truth indeed is free from individual marts, removed from 
speculative reasoning.” 

Latikdvatara Sritra. XXXI V — “ In all things there is 
no self-nature ; they are mere words of people ; that which 
is discriminated has no reality ; (even) Nirvana is like a dream; 
nothing is seen to be in transmigration, nor does anything 
enter into Nirvana.” 

Exposition : — 

(68 to 71) Nevertheless you take up the position that 
you cannot shake off the idea of your birth and death 
which is hammered deep in your every moment of your life. 
We too do not say that you can, for it is nothing but madness 
to ask one to give denial to a fact of which one is cognisant. 
Difficulty, however, arises on the question of the interpreta- 
tion of the fact. There is undoubtedly a fact in your ex- 
perience which you call birth and death, and standing on 
this «fact you are persistent that you are not unborn. We 
too do not deny this fact, but what we want to impress on 
your mind is another fact which is that with the fact of birth 
and death you associate ideas which are wrong. These are 
the ideas of the existence of an ego or self-nature and the 
idea of the existence of characteristic marks. By non-birth 
we mean the non-existence of Emptiness of an ego or self- 
nature and that of characteristic marks, and not that beings 
or individuals do not appear and disappear. This we have 
explained before in connection with verses 24-25. They do 
appear and disappear, and we may even say that they arc 
born and die, but in the sense in which a being is born in a 
dream, in Maya or even as an artificial automaton. 

This is that ultimate truth where nothing is born, 
possessed of a self-nature or individual characteristic 
marks. 

favr fafwr nvs>yu 
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'Translation — (72) It is when the Mind is set in motion 
that there is this duality bearing the semblance of grasped 
(tilings) and grasping (persons). The Mind, (however), is 
eternally (or, eternal and) objectless and is hence called 
touchless. 

I .ankdvatara Sutra. IJII — “ Like the waves of the 

* 

ocean, Mahamati, the world which is the Mind-manifested, 
is stirred up by the wind of objectivity, it evolves and 
dissolves.” (See also the iirst quotation below verse 61.) 

Tafikdvatdra Sutra. Sugathakdm xoo — “ Mind is gras- 
ped by mind, it is not a something produced by a cause; 
Mind is by nature pure, memory has no existence in (Mind 
which is like) the sky.” 

Tafikdvatiira Sutra. IX — “ it is for the sake of the 
simple-minded that the Citta is said to be evolving as regards 
form. There is no such evolving in the Citta itself which 
is beyond comprehension.” 

Exposition : — 

(72) As we have explained before in connection with 
verse 4 l and after, the duality which appears as the subject 
and the object is nothing but what is seen of Citta or Vijnana, 
when our attachment to the idea of duality sets it in relative 
motion and hides its true aspect from our view. The Citta 
itself is free from all touch with the duality and is hence 
called touchless. It is the ultimate truth. 

IX. (a) The test of the three forms of existence 

tftsfcr M-’FHT'pm qTRT^T JTRcWt I 

ttrtw: 110311 

3T3T: TtRT4'T I 

'r^T^rfvrf^'T^tr tr^rr ■Jtm *r: novn 

Translation — (73-74) One (i. e., a person) who exists 
in Kalpita (false-imagined) sartivrti (convention or usage) 
does not exist in Paramdrtha (highest- truth or reality). 
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Should one exist in the Paratantra (relative) aspect of sathvfti, 
(then also) one does not exist in Paramartha. In Kalpita 
sari/vrti one is unborn, in Paramartha such a one is not even 
unborn. Determined in the Paratantra aspect of sathvrti 
one in however born. 

Kafikavatdra Sutra . L V' — “ False-imagined existence 
is not, but from the relativity point of view it is, assertion 
and refutation are destroyed when one is freed from the 
imagination. 

“ If the relativity-aspect of existence is, while the 
imagination is not, this means that there is a being apart from 
being and that a being is born of a non-being. 

“ Depending on the false imagination there obtains 
the relativity-aspect of existence ; from the conjunction 
of form (nimitta) and name there rises false imagination.” 

Ibid. Sagathakam 5 27 — “ The Parikalpita and the Pa- 
ratantra are mutually dependent and are not to be differen- 
tiated; thus with matter and impermanency, they are 
mutually conditioning.” 

Pafikavatara Sutra. l.XI I — “ The signs of existence 
and non-existence arc falsely imagined and go on so 
imagined; (in fact, existence itself is) devoid of discrimina- 
tion.” 

Ibid. XXXI. — “ It is because of worldly usage that 
things are talked of as existing.” 

Exposition : — 

(75-74) So far in our discourse regarding birth and 
causation we have been concerned mainly with Paratantra 
or relative existence, that is, existence of things which are 
Paratantra or mutually dependent. But there are two other 
kinds of existence to which also we have referred. The 
one is Kalpita or Parikalpita existence which is pure imagina- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the term, as, for example, the 
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existence of a flower in the sky or a mirage which have no 
objective existence even in the worldly sense. And the other 
is paramartha existence, the absolute existence (called Parinis- 
panna or absolute in the I^aftkavatara Sutra). 

Now, if we apply the test of these three forms of 
existence to our experiences, we see that from the stand-point 
of.Paramartha the things which are Kalpita or even Paratantra 
in worldly usage are non-existent. But there is this difference 
between a Kalpita thing and a Paratantra thing that the former 
being unborn even in worldly usage there is nothing in it 
which can be said to be unborn from the Paramartha stand- 
point, while the latter, though non-existent from the Para- 
martha standpoint, is born or appears as a reality from the 
standpoint of worldly usage. So the Buddha taught, “ It 
is because of worldly usage that things are talked of as 
existing.” (L. Sutra XXXI). 

(8) Sariivid-jndna (Right Knowledge) 

X. Non-attachment is the cause oj Nirvdna which is the 
realisation of non-birth and the touchless self 

£?Tr>mr tt PrPrfwtft =r srrofuuMi 

Translation — (75) There is (only) attachment to non- 
existents (to account for the sense of birth), the duality (of 
grasped and grasping) does not exist there. Understanding 
thus the non-existence of duality one is freed fron nimitta 
(form, appearance, object) and is not born. 

Tari karat dr a Sutra, XXXIX. — “Further, Mahamati, there 
are two kinds of characteristic signs (laksana) of self-nature. 
They are the attachment to words as having self-nature and 
the attachment to objects as having self-nature. The 
attachment to words as having seif-nature takes place owing 
to one’s clinging to the habit*energy of words and false 
imaginings since beginningless time. And the attachment 
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to objects as having self-nature takes place from not know- 
ing that the external world is no more than Self-Mind.” 

Ibid, LI — “ Mahamafi, the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas are 
to know this that the primary elements have never come 
into existence, and that, Mahamati, these elements are 
unborn. Thus understood, there is nothing in the world 
what is but discriminated (by our imagination).” 

I.afikdvatcira Sutra. Sagathakam 213 — “ The mind being 
influenced by habit-energy, there rises a something 
resembling real existence (bhavabhasa) ; as the ignorant 
do not understand, it is said that there is the birth (of 
realities).” 

Exposition: — 

(75) But still the fact remains that this birth or 
appearance, whatever we may choose to call it and how- 
ever false it may be in reality, is the cause of our sense 
of Worldly existence which brings with it innumerable 

sufferings, and that what we really want is to get rid of 
them and not to be merely enlightened about the, reality 
or unreality of birth. In short, how to get rid of birth 
which brings in its trail all the miseries of existence? 
Now, if we want to get rid of birth we have merely to get 
rid of its cause. What is the cause of birth ? Before ans- . 
wering this question, we have first to consider what birth 
itself is. Birth is a condition the fulfilment of which pre- 
sents a world of subjects and objects to our vision. But 
why should this condition arise at all, presenting a 
world of subjects and objects to our vision ? It is 
simply because we want to have it so presented, for no- 
thing comes to happen which does not serve a purpose. 
But why do we want to have it presented to us ? It is 
because we have a foolish attachment to it. Why are we 
attached to it ? Because We are ignorant of the truth 
that it is a mere nothing, a phantom that has not a shred 
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of existence in it as it appears to us. But why are we 
so ignorant ? Because we are and feel it. This is no ans- 
wer to the question, you will say. You are right, but you 
should consider that if the cause of ignorance could be 
explained that would be true knowledge the business 
of which is not to point out a cause of ignorance but to 
destroy it, and that the soul of ignorance is the absence 
of this knowledge. 

Thus we sec that because we are ignorant of the 
truth of the non-existence of the world of subject and ob- 
ject, we have an attachment to it and want to have it pre- 
sented to us, and so it comes to us which means (hat we 
are born. 

Hence, we see that the cause of birth is our ignorant 
attachment to the world of subject and object which how- 
ever is really non-existent. Remove the cause and there is 
no birth. But how to remove it ? Remove it by laying 
the axe at its root, by understanding that the duality of 
subject and object is non-existent, for you cannot possibly 
get attached to what you understand to be nothing, empty 
of self-substance. You may sec it as one sees a mirage, 
but knowing it to be a mirage you do not run for it. 
Thus you are saved from birth, for you have attained Right 
^knowledge. 

In four sections this verse beautifully sets forth the 
grounds of samsara and emancipation from it — attachment 
to duality, non-existence of duality, realisation of the non- 
existence of duality, and, cessation of samsara. It is indi- 
directly a statement of the Four Noble Truths taught by 
the Buddha, namely, sorrow, cause of sorrow", destruction 
of sorrow and means of destroying sorrow 7 . It explains 
the Chain of Origination from ignorance devised by him for 
the guidance of the ignorant masses who are frightened 
by the idea of non-birth. It reveals the supreme import- 
ance of the teaching of emptiness. 
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It should be pointed out here that it is because the 
duality of subject and object is the cause of birth, they 
(subject and object) are called niniitta which literally means 
cause. 

lainkdvatdru Sutra TV. — “ When well pondered with 
intelligence (buddhi), there is neither relativity nor false 
imagination ; where perfect knowledge is, there is nothing 
(dualistically) existent ; for how with intelligence can dis- 
crimination take place ?” 

(See also quotations under verse 55). 

431 "T < 7 * 1 % H I ^ H h M I 

?T?T f%fT |^T»TT% ’W llvs^ll 

Translation — (76) When one does not get the causes, 
good, bad and indifferent, then the Mind is not born, for 
whence can there be an effect in the absence of a cause ? 

rL aiikdvntdra Sutra Sagathakam 4 1 6 — “ H abit- energy as 
cause is one, but as far as form (laksana) goes it is triple ; 
this is the way in which a picture of one colour appears 
variously on the wall. ” 

Tankdvatdra Sutra. XLV. — “ Mahamati, the philosophers 
who are the gathering of the deluded, foster the notion of 
deriving the birth of all things from that of being and non- 
being and fail to regard it as caused by the attachment to 
the multitudinousness which rises from the discrimination 

(of the Mind) itself in this light the term 

‘ Unborn is to be understood.” 

Vafikdvatdra S utra. Sagathakam 2 39 — “When the Mano- 
vijnana is turned over (vyavritta) the Citta frees itself from 
turbidity ; by understanding (the nature of) alf things, the 
Mind (Citta) becomes Buddha, I say.” 

Ibid. XXXVIII. — “ When the self-nature and the habit- 
energy of all the vijnanas, including the Alaya, Manas and 
Manovijnana, from which issues the habit-energy of 
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wrong speculations — when all these go through a revul- 
sion (paravritti), I and all the Buddhas declare that there is 
Nirvana, and the way and self- nature of this Nirvana is 
emptiness, which is a state of reality.” 

iST^rfer: q frr g qr 1 

c v ~ n 

Translation — (77) The sama (homogeneous, equable), 
non-dual non-rising of the Mind, free from nimitta (appearance, 
form, object) is also (the non-rising) of the unborn all, for 
it is but Mind-sight (the Mind as it is seen). 

Awakening of Faith, p. 78 — “'When the mind (Alaya- 
vijnana) is disturbed, the multiplicity of things is produced; 
but when the mind is quieted the multiplicity of things 
disappears.” 

Taitkdvatdra Sutra. Sagathakam 561 — “ When the world 
is regarded as like Maya and a dream, exempt from cause 
and condition, and eternally causeless, there is no rising 
of imagination ” 

Ltotikivatara Sutra , XLIII — “ Thus, Mahamati, this 
error being discriminated by the wise turns into Tathata 
(Suchness) with them, by virtue of a revulsion which takes 
place in them concerning the Citta, Manas, Manovijnana, 
false-reasoning, habit-energy, the (three) svabhavas and the 
(five) Dharmas. Thus, Mahamati, there is this statement 
that Tathata is Mind emancipated.” 

(E) Tathata (Suchness) 

Translation — (78) Understanding the true fact of the 
absence of nimitta (form, object) (and) not getting a hetu 
(cause) separately, one tastes of the state which is past all 
grief, and desireless, (and) fearless* 

F. i4 
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Vafikdvatdra Sutra. Sagathakam 421 — “ To be undefiled 
in inner realisation, to be released from cause and form 
(hetu-lakshana), to attain the eighth stage and the Buddha- 
statge — this is the essence of Tathagatahood.” 

L'lukdvatdra Sutra. XXXV — “ (The Buddhist doctrine 
is this). Mahamati, when a (psychological) revulsion takes 
place in the Yogins (by the transcendence) of the Citta, 
Manas and Vijnana, they cast off the dualistic discrimination 
of grasped and grasping in what is seen of the Mind itself, 
and entering the Tathagatagarbha attain the realisation of 
noble wisdom ; and in this there is no thought of existence 
or non-existence.” 

Ibid. LXXX—“ Mahamati, in the eighth stage, the 
Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas, Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas 
cease cherishing discriminative ideas that arise from Citta, 

Manas and Manovijnana Mahamati, at the eighth 

stage there is Nirvana for the Sravakas, Pratyekabuddhas 
and Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas.” 

Ibid. VI — “ Mahamati, my teaching consists in the 
cessation of sufferings arising from the discrimination of 
the triple world, in the cessation of ignorance, desire, deed 
and causality, and in the recognition that an objective world, 
like a vision, is the manifestation of Mind itself.” {See also 
quotations under verse 57) 

Exposition: — 

(76 to 78) Now who is he that is thus saved from 
birth ? He is the jlva or person who feels his birth, the 
^subject himself. If so, it comes to this that the subject 
who is non-existent has an ignorant attachment to him- 
self and the world of non-existent objects and so has a 
feeling of birth which also is non-existent. 'Does it not 
amount to nihilism, non-existence of everything ? If it 
be said that nevertheless there is the feeling of birth which 
is undeniable, then it comes to eternalism, for if emptiness 
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which is eternal can feel birth, then there is nothing which 
can remove that feeling . If it be said that it is removed 
when the non-existent subject and object, which appear 
as having Paratantra or mutually dependent existence, are 
understood by the non-existent subject as really non-exis- 
tent on that ground, then why should not the condition 
of .mutual dependence, which is here Paratantra and not 
Parikalpita in emptiness, appear again and make emancip- 
ation temporary ? In reply we have first of all to point 
out that there is no essential difference between Paratantra 
and Parikalpita, the only difference between them being 
that 'while the Parikalpita is understood to be Parikalpita 
by worldly knowledge, the Paratantra is understood to be 
Parikalpita by True knowledge, by the knoweledge of the 
non-existence of the world. The Paratantra is merely a 
more firmly rooted plant in our imagination than the 
Parikalpita. Therefore the Buddha taught, “The Paratan- 
tra and the Parikalpita are mutually dependent and are-mot 
to be differentiated” (Sagathakam 527). When one truly 
realises that the world is not existent though appearing 
as existent, then one feels that it is no more than a flower 
in the sky, that is, the Paratantra turns into Parikalpita. 
.The world then for ever loses all its capacity to appear 
as a reality and there is permanent emancipation. Why ? 
You would question again. If emptiness which is nothing 
can be perceived as something even as Parikalpita, what 
is there to remove that perception for ever ? Here we 
would drjiw your attention to the fact that in the perception 
of a flower in the sky there are two factors to be considered, 
namely, the flower and the sky,. The flower, is emptiness 
and the sky is reality. When the emptiness of the flower 
is*realised, the reality of the sky is realised at the same time — 
the two come together. It is even so with the perception 
of the world, and this we have said before in verse 28 — 
the perception of the birth of the world is like the percep- 
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tion of foot-prints in the sky. Now, when* the error is 
understood what becomes of the flower that was perceiv- 
ed ? Considered from one standpoint, it vanishes — it was 
emptiness, appeared somehow as a reality and now dis- 
appears as emptiness, that is all. But considered from 
another point of view which is more comprehensive, it was 
really the sky which, through an inscrutable error appeared 
as a flower; where there was nothing but the sky, a flower 
was seen. When the error is detected the flower turns 
into its real self, the sky. Similarly, it is the true Light of 
Citta, which through an inscrutable error, appears as the 
false light constituting the subject. When the subject 
detects the error, he turns into his self, the Citta, and with 
him goes the world of his perception. Hence the Fully- 
enlightened One said, “When the Parikapita is thoroughly 
understood (as to its nature) the Paratantra is not born; when 
the Paratantra is understood, the Parikalpita becomes Surli- 
ness” (Sagathakam 529). Thus it is not nihilism when we 
speak of one’s being saved from birth. “When it is un- 
derstood” said the Buddha, “that the objective world is 
nothing but what is seen of Citta itself this is emancipa- 

tion, Mahamati, and not annihilation.” 

It is not also eternalism. For, the birth of Citta as 
subject is a mere fiction, and when every shred of the attach- 
ment which generated the fiction disappears the fiction 
also disappears for ever. The truth is that Citta is eternally 
free from the nimitta of subject and object and so the ques- 
tion of birth does not at all arise about it in any shape, 
and the eternal non-birth of Citta as subject indicates also 
that of the visible world which is nothing but Citta as it 
appears to worldly vision. The sky was never born as a 
flower, nor was the flower ever born as such, for it was 
nothing but the sky as it appeared to a perverted vision. 

In this way, understanding the true non-existence 
of nimitta and seeing that attachment has also no existence 
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of its own, the jiva or subject attains Citta-hood where 
there is no suffering, no hankering, no fearing. 

Thus is established the truth of Suchness. 

E. Pracarita-S fmyata — Emptiness of work (done by 
a jiva). 

^ iivs^n 

Translation — (79) It is owing to one’s attachment to the 
non-existent (cause and form) that it (i. e., this tranquil state) 
becomes active accordingly (producing sufferings, craving 
and fear). But understanding the non-existence of things 
one realises touchless inactivity. 

Tafikavatdra Sutra. XXVII — “ Again, Mahamati, what 
is meant by the emptiness of work ? It is that the Skandhas 
are devoid of an ego and its belongings, and go on function- 
ing when there is a mutual conjunction of cause and effect. 
Thus one speaks of the emptiness of work.” 

Ibid. L,XI — “ From the night of the Enlightenment 
till the night of the Parinirvana, the Tatliagata has not in 
the mean time uttered even a word, nor will he ever utter ; 
for not speaking is the Buddha’s speaking.” 

This is explained in Va/lkavatdra S/ltra. LXXXIX, in 
the following manner : — 

“ The Tatliagata points out the Dharma without deli- 
beration, without contemplation, and by means of such words 
as are original and independent. Because of his right 
thinking and because of his unfailing memory, he neither 
deliberates nor contemplates.” 

Ibid. LXVI — “The Tathagata’s Jnana is pure, (resting) 
in quietude in the most excellent patience (or recognition 
of truth) ; it is productive of excellent sense and is devoid 
of purposiveness (samudacara-varjitam).” 


m 
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F. Apracarita-Sunyatd — Emptiness of no-work* (in 
Nirvana) 

*r ff p-pri n<i°ii 

Translation — (80) cf. 93. Then, for certain, one who is 
inactive and remains inactive is established in the position 
which is (the position) of no-work. It is the realm of the 
buddhas (wise). It is sdmya (samata, sameness) which is 
unborn and non-dual. 

Tafikdvatdra Sutra. XXVII — “ Again, Mahamati, what 
is meant by the emptiness of no-work ? It is that the Ska- 
ndhas are Nirvana itself and there is no work doing in them 
from the beginning. Therefore, one speaks of the empti- 
ness of no-work.” 

Ibid. L XXVII — “ When it is understood that there 
is noting in the world but what is seen of the Mind itself, 
discrimination no more rises, and one is thus established 
in his own abode which is the realm of no-work. The igno- 
rant work and discriminate, but not the wise.” 

Exposition : — 

(79-80) It is this calm Citta-hood which is revealed 
to our mundane vision in false character as the duality of 
subject and object variously shaped according to the multi- 
farious character of attachment which is its cause. The 
question now arises, docs not the jlvawho has realised the 
falsity of the creation and attained Cittahood continue to 
see the vision of the world ? The answer is, it does not 
matter whether he does or does not, for having understood 
the non-existence of things he loses all touch with them 
and'becomes quiescent. He has desisted from activity and 
will never again be active. It is this quiescence alone which, 
belongs to the Buddhas or wise men and not the non-exr- 
istence of the world. Is not this quiescence also non-existent? 
N» it is the self of the reality, the unborn, non-dual samya 
or sameness. 
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Thus are established Pracarita-gunyata — Emptiness of 
of work and Apracarita-Sunyata — Emptiness of no-work. 

XI. The Self is Dharmadhatu which is self luminous hut 
obscured by attachment to ideas of existence, non-existence, and 
so forth. 

shttct ^rf?r w i 
hnrrm m tq itd?ii 

Translation — (81) The birthless, sleepless, dreamless 
(samya) becomes perfectly illumined by itself (that is, be- 
comes thoroughly revealed by its own light). For, this 
Dharmadhatu is, by its self-nature, eternally luminous. 
(Dharmadhatu means Dharma-material, that is, the Dharma 
which is the material composing the other Dharmas.) 

Awakening of Faith, pp. 61-62 — “ Enlightenment is the 
highest quality of the Mind ; it is free from all the (limiting) 
attributes of subjectivity (smj-ti). As it is free from all 
the (iimiting) attributes of subjectivity, it is like unto space 
(akasa), penetrating everywhere, as Dharmadhatu (th<? unity 
of all). That is to say, it is the universal Dharmakaya of 
all Tathagatas.” 

Ibid. pp. 5 5-56 — “ What is meant by the soul as Bhuta- 
tathata is the Dharmadhatu (the oneness of the totality of 
things) the great all-including whole, the quintescence of 
the Doctrine. For the essentia] nature of the soul is uncreate 
and eternal.” 

Ibid. p. 57 — “In the essence of Bhutatathata, there 
is neither anything which has to be excluded, nor any- 
thing which has to be added.” 

Ibid. p. 74 — “ Buddha teaches that all beings are from 
all eternity abiding in Nirvana.” 

Exposition : — 

(81) The question still arises, is this quiescence 
of Cittahood, perceived or not ? If it is not perceived, 

1. The current reading giff srrg^HT«RT.' i s evidently due to the 
commentator's not knowing the Mahayana term — 
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it is not revealed and cannot be said to exist. If it is 
perceived, it is a non-reality as an object. The answer 
is, it is the Light itself, self-revealed, unconditioned, in- 
variable — It is eternally revealed by its own nature, this 
Dharmadhatu, i.e., the Dharma which is the material com- 
posing all Dharmas, the ultimate reality of all Dharmas. 
As the true Light its name is Vijfiana or Citta and as the true 
Existence its name is Dharmadhatu. It is the Light ot the 
highest knowledge not dependent on any inferior light for 
its revealation. Bhutatathata (Suchness of existenrs), or, 
simply Tathata (Suchness) is another designation for Citta 
or Dharmadhatu, for ali existents are unified here. 

Translation — (82) This Bhagavan (possessor of infinite 
merits) (Dharmadhatu) is always easily obscured by attach- 
ment to any and every Dharma, (i.e., the other Dharmas, 
form, name and discrimination), and always with difficulty 
freed from the obscuration (avarana). 

Awakening of Faith, p. 82 — “The defiled vijnana is 
called Klesavarana (affectional hindrance), because it obs- 
cures the fundamental wisdom of Bhutatathata. Avidya is 
called Jneyavarana (intellectual hindrance), because it 
obscures the spontaneous exercise of wisdom from which 
evolve all modes of activity in the world.” 

In the translation of the Fankdvatdra Sutra these 
hindrances arc called passion-hindrance and knowledge- 
hindrance respectively. (See quotation below verse 97). 

Exposition : — 

(82) The wealth of knowledge, the richness of creation 
and the infinitude of capacity are all here. He is the Bhagavan, 
the omniscent, omnipresent, all-powerful Lord, the Eternal- 
unthinkable. “ My highest reality,” said the Buddha, “ is 
the Eternal-unthinkable since it conforms to the idea of a 
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cause and is beyond existence and non-existence. Because 
it is the exalted state of self-realisation, it has its character ; 
because it is the cause as the highest reality it has its causation ; 
because it has nothing to do with existence and non-existence 
it is no doer ; because it is to be classed under the same head 

as space. Nirvana and cessation it is eternal The 

Eternal-unthinkable of the Tathagatas is thatness realisable 
by noble wisdom within themselves.” (L. Sutra, XVII) 
“ (Adoration) to the Dharma,” writes Asvaghoga, “ whose 
cnsence and attributes are like the ocean, revealing to us 
the principle of anatma and forming the storage of infinite 
merits.” 

Now, if there is the infinite principle of Light, eternally 
resplendent, why do we miss it ? We miss it because rhere 
is the hindrance of attachment to the other Dharmas. From 
the standpoint of the Light itself, there is, as we have seen 
before, no question of its missing us, because we have no 
existence in it or to it. It is from our standpoint, that is, 
from the standpoint of the jiva who is non-existent and has 
yet ai\ inscrutable worldly existence, that it is said that the 
Light - is hidden from our view by attachment to the world 
of form, name and discrimination. This has been fully 
explained before. The hindrance operates in two shapes. 
It first appears in the shape of Avidya or ignorance by which 
the true Light is obscured and the egolessness or non-existence 
of self-nature of everything in the world is not perceived. 
Avidya is called Jneyavarana as it signifies absence of Vidya 
or Jfiana, the true knowledge of the Jneya Dharmadhatu.' 
Then it appears in the shape of Klegavarana or passion- 
hindrance when the world is perceived and considered as 
existent, non-existent and so forth. 

srfer ?rTfcT vr. i 

'sp’rf’fqvl twm iicsii 
Translation — (83) It exists, it does not exist, it exists 
and does not exist (at the same time), or, again, not that it 
F. 15 ’ ' 
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exists and does not exist ^at the same time) with 

(these ideas of) impermanence, permanence, bothness and 
nothingness (not-bothness) an ignorant person forsooth 
obscures it (i.e., the Dharmadhatu). 

Awakening of \ : aith. p. 59 — “ Bhutatathata is neither 
that which is existence, nor that which is non-existence, 
nor that which is at once existence and non-existence, nor 
that which is not at once existence and non-existence.” 

Lafikavatara Sutra. L — “ What is meant by (being 
devoid of) the four propositions ? Tt means to be deviod 
of oneness and otherness, bothness and not-bothness, being 
and not-bcing, eternity and non-eternity. These are called 
the four propositions. Mahamati, train yourself to examine 
carefully all things as regards these four propositions.” 

Exposition : — 

(83) When the world' is thus erroneously view r ed by 
the ignorant, the true Light is thereby obscured. What 
are the erroneous views held by the ignorant about the 
world ? They all hinge on the. worldly perception of ex- 
istence and non-existence, and can be classified under four 
heads, namely the view that a thing “ exist*-,” as bull’s 
horn ; the view that something “ docs not exist ”, as a hare’s 
horn ; the view that something “ exists and does not exist ” 
at the same time, "when we think that a thing is eternal in 
the alternate forms of cause and effect so that when it is 
existent as the effect it is at the same time non-existent as the 
cause and vice versa ; and the view that a thing is “not (such) 
that it exists and does not exist ” at the same time, so that 
when it does not exist it becomes nihil, absolutely nothing. 
All things in their essential nature are nothing but Dharma- 
dhatu. But instead of seeing them as the Dharmadhatu, 
ignorant people impute these characteristics to them from 
which the Dharmadhatu is absolutely free. Had they been 
real characteristics of things, they would surely have been 
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characteristics of the Dharmadhatu of which the things are 
composed. Or, had they been characteristics of the Dharma- 
dhatu they would surely have been real characteristics of 
things. But things have not these characteristics, neither 
has the Dharmadhatu these characteristics, so that from 
neither standpoint can these characteristics be called real. 
It has been shown before (verse 5 8) that the birth of a thing 
is like Maya, so that to say that it “ exists ” as a particular 
born thing docs not indicate any real existence of this nature 
and when there is no real existence of this nature it is meaning- 
less to say that something “ does not exist ” as a particular 
born thing. It has also been shown (verse 57) that the 
views of eternal ism and nihilism are both wrong, because 
things as they arc born are not eternal and things in their 
essential nature can never be nihil. Gaudapada has aptly 
said that these views are tantamount to ideas of impermanence, 
permanence, bothness and nothingness (not-bothness) of 
things, for worldly existence is impermanent and worldly 
non-existence is permanet, i.e., what appears disappears 
but what disappears never reappears, and in eternalism as 
cause and effect there are both the ideas of permanence and 
impermanence, and nihilism is nothingness. These four 
propositions are really the one proposition of existence and 
non-existence viewed from different standpoints, for all 
dichotomies depend on it. If this is proved to be false, every 
idea involving a dichotomy will fall through. The great 
Buddha examines it in the following masterly way : “ Said 
the Blessed one : Mahamati, there are some philosophers 
who are addicted to negativism, according to, whose 
philosophical view the non-existence of the hare’s horn is 
ascertained by means of the discriminating intellect which 
Affirms that the self-nature of things ceases to exist with the 
destruction of their causes ; and they say that all things are 
non-existent just like the hare’s horns. Again, Mahamati, 
there are others who seeing distinctions existing in things 
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as regards the elements, qualities, atoms, substances, forma- 
tions and positions, and, attached to the notion that the 
hare’s horns are non-existent, assert that the bull has horns. 

Mahamati, body, property and abode have their 

existence only when measured in discrimination. The hare’s 
horns neither are nor are not ; no discrimination is to be 
made about them. So it is, Mahamati, with all things, of 
which neither being nor non-being can be predicated,. 
Have no discrimination about them. Again, Mahamati, 
those who have gone beyond being and non-being, no more 
cherish the thought that the hare has no horns ; for they 
never think that the hare has no horns because of mutual 
reference, nor do they think that the bull has horns because 
no ultimate substance is to be obtained however minutely 
the analysis of the horns may go on even to the subtlest 
particles known as atom ; (that is), the state in which noble 

wisdom is realised is beyond being and non-being 

the non-existence of the horns has no reference to the non- 
rising of discrimination. Why is it not so ? Because there 

is discrimination owing to the idea of horns 

Because of this dependence of discrimination upon the idea 
of the horns, and because of this relationship of dependence 
and apart from the anyananya relationship, one talks of the 
non-existence of the hare’s horns, surely not because of the 

reference (to the horns of the bull) However 

minutely the atoms are analysed no horn (substance) is 
obtainable ; the notion of the horns itself is not available 
when thus reasoned. As neither of them (that is, the bull’s 
nor hare’s) are existent, in reference to what should we talk 

of non-existence ? The dualism of being and 

non-being as held by the philosophers docs not obtain as 
we see in the reasoning of horns” (L. Sutra. XII). 

In short, the Vijnana, Citta or Dharmadhatu is the 
Light and the Existence without any touch of subjectivity 
and objectivity. 


[To be continued 
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Raghupati Upadhyaya 

By Dinesh Chandra Bhaitacharxya 

•Among a large number of scholars of Mithila, whose 
names have long fallen into oblivion, the name of Ragupati 
Upadhyaya, who was at one time the premier scholar of that 
glorious land of light and culture, has been rescued and we 
shall briefly refer to his works and his date of activity. 

Raghupati was the son of the famous Nyaya-VaiSesika 
scholar Rucidatta, who was a most distinguished pupil of 
Jayadeva alias Paksadhara Miera. Rucidatta was the most 
popular Navyanyaya scholar in Madras (Mithila ?), where a 
separate school of Navyanyaya, inspired by his monuipental 
commentary on the Tattvacintdmam, survived for a long 
time (vide Tanjore Cat., pp. 4577-4602). As a pupil of 
Paksadhara his date is roughly about 1500 A. D. Raghupati 
read with his own father and wrote several works, of 
which the following three were examined by us. 

(x) Sabdamanipariksd i. e. a commentary on the 
last part of the I at / v a chit a nta /, i . An old complete copy 
of this book is preserved in the Sarasvati Bhutan a, Benares. 
We reproduce the colophon found at the end (fol. 171a): — 
sfa nsrnittT'arre 

snrrar 1 ^ smn? ife 

The date of the copy works out quite regularly to be June 
*21, 1587 A. D. when the nth tithi of the dark half of the 
month coincided with a Wednesday. It is the oldest copy 
of Raghupati’s work and was probably written in the life 
time of the author. 
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(2) Anumana part of the same work, preserved in 
the same library, complete in 109 folios. It concludes with 
the following verse, a glowing tribute to his father’s achie- 
vement: — 

sqrwret *nbr (arerc-?) ghjpiiqmrfq 1 

It can be easily surmised that Raghupati must have written 
a commentary on the Pratyaksa part of the 1 ' attvacintan/ani y 
but as far as we are aware, no copy of this part has yet been 
discovered. 

(3) Sabdalokarabasya, a commentary on the last part 
of Paksadhara’s Aloha, also preserved in the same library 
(Hall: Contributions , p. 40 etc.). Complete in 166 folios. 

Besides the above three works we traced and examined 
a fragment of Raghupati’s Alokasara preserved in the J3. 0 . 
R. /., Poona (Ms. No. 132 of A. 1883-84, foil. 1-50, 
76-133). It goes to the Avayava portion of the Anumana 
part. ' It begins: — 

qRjqfq jpsrr, strar 1 

There cannot be any doubt that Raghupati must have com- 
mented also on the Pratyaksaloka, which, however, remains 
yet to be discovered. 

As a son of Rucidatta, Raghupati’s date can be safely 
fixed about 1550 A. D. He was still living in 1583 A. D., 
as he is said to have given assent to a ‘ Nirnayapatra ’ at 
Benares. According to Citlebhatta -Prakarana by R. S. 
Pimputkara (Bombay, 1926, pp. 76-7), there was an assembly 
at the Muktimandapa of Benares concerning a class of Brah- 
manas named ‘Devarsi’ in the Saka year 1505 being a Subhanu 
year under the Southern system of Vjhaspati cycle. Among 
those present were (1) Bhavaye GaneSa Diksita, the leader of 
Cipolne Brahmapas, (2) Bakhle Kjsna Bhatta, Kahnade leader, 
(3) Sesa Kj-sna Bhatta Pandita of Maharastra, (4) Gopi Bhatta 
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of Gujrat, (5) Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya of Gauda and (6) 
Raghupati Upadhyaya of Tirhut. Raghupati must have 
settled then at Benares in his old age. This date of Raghu- 
pati, the second and third quarters of the 16th century 
A. D., is confirmed by the fact that he referred to Siromani 
respectfully by name in the Alokctsara and was probably 
the. first scholar of Mithila to do so. The passage is cited 
below: — 

| (Anumanaloka, fol. 67^—“^ =*r 

faqf '^rffvrTCt * 3 q ,; ^rtqwr- 

fadmjjqtfq ?rgtr 4 ’ #*rFci, qug 1 tptrte, ffik- 

*iR: 1 ?u^mrq-t^Trq%tr 

( Amwidna-DUhiti , JagadiSl, p. 820) * u;qr*f ffcl || 

(fob 1 00a: at the end of the chapter on Kevalanvayj). 
Five devotional verses of a vaisnava poet Raghupati Upa- 
dhyaya are cited in the Vadyaval't of Rupa Gosvamin. ^ He 
may be identical with the present author. (Padyavali, vv. 
82, 87, 97, 125 and ^02) 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, By A. Sankaran, M. A., Ph. D. 
and S. M. Fazlullah, M.A., L.T., Vol. XXX Sup- 
plemental, 1947, pp. xxviii + 10,769 — 10,966. Price 
Rs. 7-10-0. 

The Volume under notice contains a descriptive 
Catalogue of 230 manuscripts of different branches of 
Sanskrit literature. A few of the more important and rare 
works, described in this volume arc : 

(1) Bharadwaja-Si ksa with the commentary of La- 
ksamana. (2) Gitdvivrtih by Sri Vidyadhiraja-Bhattopa- 
dhyaya. It is a commentary on the Gita according to 
the dualistic Philosophy. (3) Mahdvdkydrtha-viwQtih — 
Tattvaprabodhinl. It is a commentary on the Mahdvakydrtha 
of the Adi-Sankaracarya, by Cidananda BrahmaSrama 
Swami* (4) Bd/abodbiii! by Jsankaracarya. This is an 
independent work on the Advaita School. Discription 
given about the Mss. is very scanty and sometimes nil. 
So it is impossible to make out any new information from 
this. Tt is desirable to quote some more matter from the 
Mss. 


Introduction to the Study of Mudra-Raksasa. By 
Dr. G. V. Dcvasthali, M. A., Ph. D. Published by 
Shri Keshav Bhikaji Dhawale, Shri Samarth Sadan, 
Benham Hall Lane, Bombay 4.1948 pp. IV 4 174. 

The book under review is meant as an introduction 
to the Study ot ViSakhadatta and his well-known drama — 
Mudra-Raksasa. .It has been written mainly for the Study 
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of University Students. In eleven chapters the author deals 
with the Author, the Plot, A critical appreciation, characters. 
Sources, Vigakhadatta as a Dramatist, and Society as 
depicted in the Mudra-Raksasa. He has in a way tried to 
make the book very useful and comprehensive. He has 
supported every statement of his either from the text or 
from some external authority. 

The book has been very well written with a wider 
outlook. Dr. Devasthali has shown his critical judgment 
in dealing with every aspect of the problems. He has utilised 
all the material available on the subject in a befitting manner. 
His approach is scholarly and is based on a critical study 
of the text. The book is very useful and I wish that such 
hand-books should be published on all our old authors. Dr. 
Devasthali deserves our congratulation and encouragement. 
The printing and get up of the book are also quite good. 

Introduction and History of Saiva Siddhanta. By 

Tiru G. Subramania Pillai, M. A., L.L. B., Annamalai 

University. Published by the University, Annamalai 

Nagar. Pages xii+145 . 

The book under review contains a series of lectures 
delivered in the Universities of Benares and Allahabad under 
the auspices of the Annamalai University as the Sri Arulnandi 
Sivacharya Swamigal Sivajuana Siddhiar Lectureship. In 
five chapters the author gives us in brief an Introduction and 
History of 3 aiva Siddhanta, its metaphysics, Atma DarSana, 
the Doctrine of the Divine Guru, and 5 ivaprakasam. The 
author has supported his statements with quotations from 
Tamil works. In a way it is a hand-book of Tamil religion 
as the propounders of this school believe that the roots of 
Saivism are embedded in the ancient classical lore of the 
Tamils, the Sangam Literature. Isaiva Siddhanta claims to 
give an Advaitic interpretation of God and the Universe. But 
it is clear from their texts that it is not an orthodox system. 
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‘In this small book the author has tried to give the 
essential features of the 3 aiva Siddhanta. It is a well written 
book. It is hoped that those interested in the subject 
will be benefitted by it. 


hJPracina Bharatiya Sasana-Paddhati. By Dr. A. S. 
Altckar, M. A., L.LB., D. Litt., Benares Hindu 
University. Published by Bharati Bhandar, Leader 
Press, Allahabad. Bharata Darpana Granthamala 
Series No 1. 1948 pp. 5 + 275. Price Rs. 5-0-0. 

Dr. Altekar is a well known scholar of Ancient Indian 
Histoiy. He has contributed several original articles and has 
also written several books. The book under review is 
the first of its kind in Hindi. The book is divided into 
fourteen chapters. The author has examined almost all the 
views advanced from time to time on various problems of 
Ancient Indian History and has given better interpretations in 
several cases. One may not agree with all his conclusions, 
but that does not minimise the importance of the book. It 
is written in lucid and interesting language. The book is 
fully documented and is meant for being treated as an 
authoritative text in Hindi. It can easily be recommended 
to our students. The publisher deserves our hearty congra- 
tulations for having published such a fine book in Hindi. 


AnanUaranga Vijaya Campu of Srinivasa Kavi, edited 
by Dr. V. Raghavan, M. A., Ph. D., Published by 
Palaniappa Brothers, Teppakkulam, Tiruchhirapalli 

1948. pp. xv -f 199. Price Rs. 4. 

The book under review is a historical Kavya written 
by Anandaranaga Pillai, the head clerk of Dupleix. F rom the 
records preserved, we learn a good deal about the life his- 
tory of this poet. The Campu is not merely a fine specimen 
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of the composition of our poet but it also abounds in histori- 
cal references of the time. From its pages we learn that 
Cennakegavapura or Cennapattana is the name of Madras. 

It is a well written Kavya. The merits of a good 
Kavya are easily found in the description of the j tus. The 
style is simple and fluent. One can easily follow the lan- 
guage and the sense. Of course, here and there we find 
the artificiality of a kavya as well. We are very thankful 
to Dr. V. Raghavan of the Madras University for having 
edited this interesting Kavya. 


Bharatiya Sikke. By Shri Basudeva Upadhyaya, M.A. 

Published by Bharti Bhandar, Leader Press, Allahabad 

1948 pages 144-259. Price Rs. 5. 

The authorities of the Bharati Bhandar deserve our 
congratulations for having started a very useful series under 
the game of Bharat Darpana-Granthamala. The book under 
review is the second publication of this series. This is just 
the time when we should try to publish out: own authentic 
researches in Indology after having scientifically examined all 
the available material from Indian stand point. The ancient 
period of Indian History needs much more investigation 
and researches. Archaeological finds including coins are of 
immense value in this respect. 

It is indeed a matter of great satisfaction that attention 
of Indian scholars has been drawn towards this jujt after 
our gaining independence. The book under review is 
a faithful attempt in this direction. The author has quite 
successfully collected the results of previous writers on the 
study of coins and has placed before the scholarly world 
his own views thereon in Hindi. It is the first contribution 
of its kind. We learn from this all about the impotance 
of coins in the reconstruction of our history in several 
aspects. 
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The book is divided into fifteen chapters. The author 
has dealt with the history of coinage from the earliest 
period up to the days of the East India Company 
in chronological order. He has also referred to from 
time to time, the conditions of the country. The compa- 
rative study of the coins of different periods is very infor- 
mative and useful. In brief, the author has tried to make 
the book quite comprehensive. He deserves congratulations 
for his successful attempt to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to Hindi. 


A History of Sanskrit Literature. Classical Period. 
Vol. I. By Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, C.I.E., M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt. and Dr. S. K. De, M.A., D.Litt., 
Published by the University of Calcutta, 1947. Pages 
cxxix+833. Price Rs. 25. 

The volume under review is a fresh attempt to write 
an exhaustive history of Sanskrit Literature. Dr. S. N. Das 
Gupta is the General Editor and has contributed to this 
volume Preface, Introduction, History of Alankara Litera- 
ture, and Editor’s Notes. Dr. S. K. De has contributed 
the history of Kavya Literature. 

In the Introduction the author deals, with the deve- 
lopment and growth of Sanskrit poetry from the earliest 
time. He discusses special features of Kavya, concept 
of drama, Aesthetic Emotion, Transcendent object of 
literary art etc. to a great length. In the second section 
of the Introduction, the author deals with the social back- 
ground ot Literature. Along with this he also treats of the 
.types of literature, types of Drama, Dramatic art, place of 
love in literature etc. The treatment of the various impor- 
tant problems in this section appears to be not so synthetic. 
Students will feel confused at times while reading this 
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Introduction. Thoughts are scattered and not connected 
in any way. 

The second book deals with the History of Kavya 
literature. This book has been comparatively very well 
written. In chapter I we have origins and characteristics, 
the second chapter covers from ASvaghosa to Kalidasa, the 
third chapter is exclusively devoted to Kalidasa, the fourth 
and the fifth deal with the successors of Kalidasa in poetry, 
prose and drama. Chapters sixth and seventh are devoted 
to the later decadent Boetry, Prose and Drama. The author 
has tried to be exhaustive and comprehensive in his treat- 
ment of the subjects. He has collected all the material avail- 
able and has critically discussed the various aspects of Kavya. 
He has dealt with a few selected poets quite thorougly and 
has given his own independent view on several important 
issues. 

Book III is devoted to the History of Alankara litera- 
ture. The author has discussed the origin and develop- 
ment of Alankara from the earliest time to the time of 
Panditaraja and has also mentioned the names and works 
of some of the less important authors of recent times. But 
in no way the treatment can claim to be exhi&stive; there 
is yet much scope for addition and critical treatment. 

Book IV contains Editor’s Notes. The writer has 
taken some thirtyfive poets and their works and has given 
their chronological references. Besides, he has also dis- 
cussed in brief various aspects of their poetry, prose, 
characterisation, dramatic art etc. These notes are not 
exhaustive and could have been easily included in the 
treatment of respective poets and their works. 

We, however, heartily welcome this addition to our 
literature from the pen of experienced Indian scholars. No 
doubt, it is a very hard and searching task. But we hope that 
the contributors will take the trouble to make the work a 
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real* and original contribution to the literature written 
from Indian outlook and after a careful study of the 
authors and their works in origin. We no more like 
the western outlook in the interpretation of our thoughts. 
In fact, western scholars cannot 'correctly deal with our 
thoughts. Even a single volume is so costly that no 
individual student can purchase it, but we hope all the 
Institutions and Libraries will encourage this publication 
by purchasing one or more copies of the book. 


Early History of India (Second and Revised Edition). 
By Nagendra Nath Ghosh, M.A., Allahabad. Uni- 
versity, 1948 pp. xx + 430. Price Rs. 12. 

The book under review is a revised edition of the 
work. Prof. Ghosh has collected almost all the new 
materials found in course of these ten years and has incor- 
porated them in this edition. The work has been prepared 
mainly for the use of students. There is sufficient proof 
fti the body of the book to show the originality of the writer. 
In order to help the students five maps have been given. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction to see that fresh efforts are 
made to write an authentic history of Ancient India, but 
there is yet much to be done, ft needs much more investi- 
gation with critical Indian outlook into the literary and 
other evidences from original sources. We cannot altoge- 
ther neglect our Puranas. It is also very necessary to fix the 
chronology of these sources which is possible only by careful 
study of the original texts. Prof.. Ghosh has tried to make 
use of some of these sources, but it is not sufficient. 

It is however, a matter of great pity to find Prof. 
Ghosh making such statements, without making himself 
fully acquainted with the correct interpretation of Hindu 
scriptuies, as “ The wrong began when the division 
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became hereditary on account of the selfishness of the 
priestly class who gave a fantastic and supernatural expla- 
nation of their origin. (p. 42) and similar other peculiar 
views on pages 42-43. Again, the author is not correct when 
he says — “ (The philosophy of Buddhism) does not formally 
deny the existence of God” (p. 54), (vide Wodhicaryavatdra 
and VaTjikd on it, pp. 5 49-5 59) “The Nirvana of the 
former (Buddhist) is escape from existence ” (p. 60) and so 
on. It will not be out of place to point out here that the 
temple of Vigwanatha was never destroyed by 'Aurangzeb, 
though our historians think it to be so (vid c-Critical 
Bibliography of Mi miimsa by Dr. Umesha Mishra, p. 54) 

'Thus ther • are several statements which need 
further investigations. In spite of these short-comings the 
book is quite helpful to our students and Prof. Ghosh 
deserves congratulation for such a useful book. 


Orissa. By L. N. Sahu; Servants of India Society, Cuttuck, 

1949. Pages 60; Price Re. 1. 

It will be a mistake to take this brochure of sixty 
pages as a scientifically enumerated story of Utkala — her 
kings and her civilization. It is on the other hand, an ill- 
made collection of other people’s opinions on the kings 
of Orissa, the religious sects that are prevalent there and 
on the reason and nature of the erotic scenes which are 
inscribed in most of the temples there. 

Among the kings, Shri Sahu emphasises the glory of 
the Sailcndra dynasty though without adducing much 
evidence he concludes that “the Sailodbhava dynasty is the 
same as the Sailcndra dynasty” (p. 11). The information 
that he gives about such other dynasties as the Bhauma and 
the Ganga appear to be too confused and ill-assorted. 

Among the religious sects of Orissa, Shri Sahu gives 
much space to Alekhism and says that the philosophy of 
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its; chief exponent Mahima Gosain was “Hindu-like but 
ygt* in many respects un-Hindu” (p. 24). It is interesting 
that with his Advaitism, his cult had been able to attract 
the untouchables. It is possible that, as Shri Sahu vaguely 
suggests, there was some indirect influence of Islam on 
them ; it may be to that extent more democratic, than 
many other sects. 

The last few pages of the brochure contain the 
reprinting of Shri Upadhyaya’s paper on the Erotic Scenes 
in the temples of Orissa, which have for long baffled 
several scholars who had been putting forward different: 
views. The prevalence of the Vajrayanists, as Shri 
Upadhyaya suggests, may be only one of the reasons and 
the source of the cult of nudity can perhaps be traced from 
carl ier records. 

It would have been much better if Shri Sahu had 
given us a more reasoned and well-connected account of 
Orissa instead of the padded-up brochure he has given us\ 
'The book may be to many misleading. 

Amar Mukerji. 
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